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General Report on the Training Colleges y 1904-5. 


The commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that they 
not hold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
sports, nor do they feel called upon to adopt any suggestions they 
bij contain. 

General Report on the Training Colleges, 1904-5. Messrs. 

Purser and 

The following table shows the number of students present Hynes. 

L t ]j e several Training colleges at the commencement of the 
session in September, 1904 



Certi- 

ficated 

King’s Scholars for 



Teachers. 

One 

Year’s 

Course. 

2nd 

Year. 

1st of 
Two 
Years. 

Total. 

■Marlborough-st.,” 

15 

33 

45 

93 

‘8t. Patrick's," ... 

36 

53 

76 

165 

OurLady of Mercy,’’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

"Ohurch of Ireland.' 1 

4 

15 

14 

33 

‘De La Salle," 
“Sk Mary's,’’ 

5 

68 
+ 4 

Externs. 

- 

77 

+ 1 

Extern. 

150 
+ C 

Externs. 

Mary Immaculate.’ 

“ 


- 



CO 



173 

includ- 
ing 4 
Externs. 

213 

includ- 
ing 1 
Extern. 

446 

includ- 
ing 5 
Externs. 


233 



01 these there re- 
mained to the end 
of the Session in 
July, 1905, and 
presented them- 
selves for the an- 
nual examination. 

'i 

1 

> 228 
1 

212 

- 

And of these there 


89 

189 




WOMEN. 


Certi- 

King’s Scholars for 


Teachers. 

One 

Year’s 

Couise. 

2nd 1 
Year. 

1st of 
Two 
Years. 

Total. 

+ ~1 1 
Extern. 

59 

+ 6 
Externs. 

84 

165 
+ 7 

Externs. 

- 

- 

' 

“ 

14 

+ 1 
Extern. 

62 

124 

2C0* 
+ 1 
Extern. 

6 

39 

45 

90 

- 



- 

17 

37 

46 

100 

- 

19 

51 

100 

61 

includ- 
ing 2 
Externs 

252 

includ- 
ing 6 
Externs. 

350 

668 

includ- 
ing 8 
Externs 

313 



318 

329 


310 

321 

- 


•Includes 44 students, received in October, 1904, paid for out of Irish Development Grant. 

The failures on the part of the men were again very 
numerous, due largely to inferior candidates having to be 
admitted. The students were arranged in three classes, 
according to their marks. Of those in their final year there 

were 



Men. 

Women. | 


Number. 

Number. 

Raced in 1st Class, 

11 

20 

Raced in 2nd Class 

54 

182 

Raced in 3rd Class 

124 

108 
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Of those at the end of the first of the two years’ 
there were : — J C0 ® S! 



Men. 

Women. 


Number. 

Number. 

Placed in 1st Class, 

6 

16 

Placed in 2nd Class, 

74 

182 

Placed in 3rd Class, 

109 

123 


The number of students that left the colleges fully trained 
was 499, a number which will no doubt be slightly increased 
by the passing, on further trial, of some of those who failed 
at the July examination. The successful students at tie 
end of the first year numbered 514. 

Many King’s scholars, on leaving the Training colleges 
continue to find employment in Great Britain, so that tie 
Irish colleges help to make good the deficiency of trained 
teachers across the channel. 

Of the men who completed their course of training 50 wets 
certificated teachers, 27 had been pupil-teachers in the Board's 
Model schools, 73 had been monitors, and 27 pupils in National 
schools, and 12 pupils in other schools. In the case of the 
women the corresponding numbers were 54, 41, 139, 57 and 
16 ; there were also 3 who had been manual instructresses. 

Of these men, 18 obtained the mark “good” or "Terr 
good ” for their teaching, and of the women 71 reached the 
same standard. 

,, additional year’s training, with correspondingly higher 

grading” for successful students, might be advantageously 
allowed to King’s scholars who come out in the first class or 
division. 

The Training colleges in general are fulfilling their func- 
tions in a very creditable manner. Much excellent work is 
being done in them. It is desirable, however, -that more fa 
and attention should be paid to the training of the King’s 
scholars in the art of teaching. They take part regularly® 
criticism lessons and have very fair opportunities of profiting 
by model lessons, but an increase in the time actually spent 
by them in teaching in the Practising schools might be advan- 
tageous. This, unfortunately, at present seems difficult of 
attainment. The comparative -smallness of the Practising 
schools presents a difficulty in some cases ; but the most serious 
obstacle is, that, owing to the rather low standard of attain- 
ments of the King’s scholars at entrance, it is impossible to 
spare more time for their purely professional work without 
encroaching on the time required for general culture. 

Every effort is being made to attract better qualified candi- 
dates and to raise the standard of proficiency on admission. 

The remuneration of monitors and pupil teachers (from 
whom the bulk of the King’s scholars are recruited) has been 
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. r ea s e d, and their term of apprenticeship has been shortened. Messrs. 
Successful “Intermediate” students are also encouraged to^™^ RAND 

u appointment. Better material may in this way be drawn rs __ 
into the service. The Commissioners’ resolutions of July, 

190 J adopted with a view to ensure more rapid promotion of 
efficient teachers, may also cause an increased influx of desir- 
able candidates. The range of selection will thus be widened 
and higher qualifications can be insisted on. As the course 
of study for the King’s scholarship examination has been 
extended and the requirements for a pass have been raised, 
there will be less likelihood of insufficiently prepared persons 
being admitted to training in future. Further stiffening of 
this examination would be desirable, and will probably be 
feasible after a while. Some years must, of course, elapse 
before these reforms bear full fruit. Unquestionably, within 
the last few years a prejudice has been created against the 
service of the National Board, largely by persons imperfectly 
informed as to the subjects which they discussed. In these 
criticisms the advantages of the new system have been unduly 
depreciated, and any weak points that existed (almost unavoid- 
able in a scheme of such magnitude) were greatly exaggerated. 

The result has been that young persons were deterred from 
entering the service, &nd there has been a comparative dearth 
of candidates for training. This has been very prejudicial to 
the success of the Training colleges, especially of those for 
men, as, in their case, the number of applicants for admission, 
always comparatively limited, was still further noticeably 
reduced, so that in some of them all who passed the entrance 
examination had to be taken, and, in others, several places 
were left unfilled. There are, however, signs already that the 
unfavourable statements so busily circulated are being duly 
discounted, and that the advantages of the service are once 
more being estimated at their proper value. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the necessity 
of having well supplied libraries attached to the Training 
colleges. Some of the colleges are far from being adequately 
equipped in this respect. The King’s scholars should have 
access to the best works of reference, and they should be 
encouraged to consult these constantly. The work of the 
professors should also be supplemented by careful study, on 
the part of the students, of suitable text-books. One cause of 
the rather general weakness shown in history this year was, 
it is to be feared, insufficient supply of text-books. 

The criticism lessons, on the whole, are efficiently con- 
ducted, and much benefit is derived from them. Very often, 
however, the class of pupils is too small. This detracts very 
ouch from the value of the lesson. It deprives it of the 
appearance of reality, and does not test the King’s scholar’s 
power of controlling and interesting a class of average size, 
the ideal arrangement would probably be to have the lesson 
5 1T en in the Practising schools and to one of the ordinary 
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classes. Increased attention to details are also often desit 
able. Amongst these details may be specified— manner i 
bringing in and dismissing a class ; position of teacher and 
blackboard in relation to class ; proper modulation of voice- 
clear and deliberate speaking on the part of the King’s scholar- 
insistence on distinct articulation and full answers by the 
pupils. Above all, the teacher should have a definite aim in 
his lesson, to which his introduction should lead up; the 
questions should be clear and framed in grammatical form 
Good habits in this matter should be formed, and the mistake 
of examining instead of teaching should be avoided. 

The examiners in special subjects report, on the whole 
favourably as to the work done in these subjects in the col- 
leges. In the women’s colleges, we are pleased to be able to 
report a decided improvement in needlework, and due regard 
to cookery and other household work. Drill continues to re- 
ceive adequate attention in all these establishments. 

As stated in former reports, the time spent at elementary 
science is out of proportion to its importance in the curriculum 
of the average National school. 

We attach a brief report on each college. 

“ Marlborough-street ” Training College, Dublin, 

This college is certified for 295 students (130 men and 16! 
women). Owing to a dearth of men candidates, all the places 
on the men’s side were not filled, and at the opening of tie 
session the numbers in residence were as follows 93 men 
and 165 women. Of these, 9 (3 men and 6 women), from 
one cause or other, failed to continue in training until tie 
completion of the course. 

There were not many cases of sickness during the year. 
Good progress is being made with the new residence for King's 
scholars at Glasnevin. When it is completed, the health of 
the students will be much promoted by their transfer from 
their present quarters in congested parts of the city to suck 
a healthful locality. 

The defects in the recently provided laboratory and lecture 
theatre, referred to in last annual report, have been set right, 
and very great advantage is derived from the improved accom- 
modation afforded by this addition to the college buildings. 

No change has taken place in the staff of professors, who 
continue to display much earnestness in the discharge of their 
duties. During the prolonged absence (13th February, 1905, 
to 30th June, 1905) owing to illness, of the professor of mathe- 
matics, his classes were looked after by the other professors, 
and every effort was made to minimise as much as possible 
the loss to the students. 

The students acquitted themselves well, on the whole, at 
the written examinations held in July, and in the subjects 
judged by practical tests did very well also. History « 
the least satisfactory branch. It is to be feared that tic 
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t of text-books and of suitable books of reference was to 
m extent the cause of this deficiency. A well-stocked 
iTary for the use of the students is an indispensable adjunct 

‘every Training college. . . , , , 

Mach attention was paid during the session to the art of 
teaching Criticism and model lessons were regularly given, 
, a considerable amount of time was spent by each King’s 
scholar in the Practising schools. It is to be regretted that 
,, accommodation at these schools is of an obsolete kind, 
He rooms require to be thoroughly remodelled. The main 
rooms are too large, and the class-rooms are of unsuitable 
dimensions, and are faulty in other ways. In consequence 
of these defects proper class-teaching is difficult of attain- 
ment It is creditable to the professor in charge of this 
branch that, in spite of these drawbacks, only one King’s 
scholar of the final year failed in “ Practice of Teaching.” 


Messrs. 
Purser and 
Hynes. 


“St. Patrick’s” Training College, Drumcondra. 

The college is certified for 165 students, and had its full 
complement at the opening of the session. Of these, 162 con- 
tinued in training until the end of the course. 

The college buildings leave nothing to be desired as regards 
adequacy, comfort, and sanitation. As might be expected 
under such circumstances, the amount of sickness is incon- 
siderable. The students cannot fail to be influenced for the 
better by the tasteful appearance which the apartments and 
the grounds present. 

A very efficient staff of professors is employed. They dis- 
play great earnestness in the discharge of their duties. 
Besides the prescribed subjects, lectures in elementary hygiene 
are given by Dr. McWeeney. This is a very valuable addi- 
tion to the ordinary curriculum. 

On the whole, the answering at the written examinations 
held in July must be described as good. The proficiency in 
vocal music and drill was also creditable. Improvement in 
elementary science is desirable. The least satisfactory 
branch was history. This, no doubt, was partly owing to the 
very moderate attainments of the students in this subject 
at entrance, but also , it is to be feared , to the fact that they 
were inadequately supplied with text-books. 

Much-needed improvements in the Practising schools are 
about to be made. The large rooms will be divided into 
apartments of suitable dimensions, and proper class-room 
accommodation will be provided. This will facilitate greatly 
the efficient training of the King’s scholars in the practice of 
teaching. At present criticism and model lessons are duly 
attended to, but the students have not an opportunity of 
seeing class-teaching carried on under very favourable con- 
ditions. 
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' ° UB Lady of Mercy ” Training College, Blackkock 


The excellent house and premises, to which reference 
made in last year’s report, continue to be maintained? 
perfect order. The grounds have been improved bv the 
ing of shrubs and trees. 3 " 


The Practising school has been rendered more useful k 
transforming some parts of it into separate class-rooms J 


change m the method of training was introduced but i 
consequence of the increased number of students in resident 
a, modification of the arrangements for their attendance at ih 
Practising school became necessary. Tor the same reason 
some more Sisters had to be employed to teach the additional 
students admitted m October ; but otherwise the staff of nm 
fessors remained unchanged. F 

The college opened in September with 156 King’s scholars' 
44 others the cost of whose training is defrayed out of the 
Irish Development Grant, were admitted in October. 

On the whole, the King’s scholars showed at the end of 
the session that they had benefited by their training. Tt> 
examiners in special, and practical subjects expressed them- 
“ ,es as satisfied with the progress made by the students 
Ihe test lessons m teaching given before us showed average 
merit, ihey might be less mechanical, and show more origin, 
ality of treatment. The criticisms of the students were of 
little value, but as this part of the course will receive greater 
attention at the college criticism lessons in future the defect 
will tend to disappear. 

Only two King’s scholars failed to pass the July p.«mii» . 
tion ; the answering of the others was good, though perhaps 
not quite up to the previous year’s standard, due in part to 
the late admission of so many students, some of them not very 
well prepared. 

Tw° students were unable to complete their training owing 
to illness in one case the illness arose within the last three 
weeks of the session. 

The principal, vice-principal and college staff were present 
during the annual inspection. 


Church of Ireland ” Training College, Kildare Place, 
Dublin. 

The college buildings have been greatly improved during 
the last few years, and are now comfortable and in good order. 
Ihe library and the women’s dining room are very hand- 
some apartments. The former has an excellent supply of 
educational works for the use of the students. 

The Practising schools are very well conducted, and afford 
good teaching models to the students, but they are not divided 
into separate rooms for each teacher. 
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The staff has undergone no change ; and the 


method of Messrs. 


t r 2hng SI (™hich was found effective in past years) has not been 


odified to any great extent. 
m The Eng’s scholars acquitted themselves well on the whole 
, j]j e annual examinations, held towards the close of the 
l ss ibn The examiners in special and practical subjects have 
expressed themselves satisfied with the progress made by the 
students. The inspector of science would wish to have a 
laboratory porter employed, so that the apparatus might be 
kept in better condition. 

The test lessons in teaching showed merit ; the women 
students might cultivate a better style of blackboard work. 

Thirty-three men and ninety women came into residence 
at the beginning of the session. 

The number of men candidates has continued to lessen, 
and as all that qualify have to be accepted the average merit 
of successful candidates is rather low. 

The number of students being small, each receives rather 
more personal attention than elsewhere ; still two failed to 
pass the final examination, and one at the end of his first year 


also failed. 

Among the women students the same number were unsuc- 
cessful, and one was unable to complete her examination 
owing to illness. 

The college criticism lessons, presided over by the reverend 
principal, are very valuable, and the record of these afforded 
us useful information at the annual inspection. The inspec- 
tion was, as usual, attended by the college officers. 

During the session the women students gave a representa- 
tion of “As you like it,” which, thanks to the able tuition of 
Kiss Lloyd Evans, was in point of merit much above the 
average amateur performance. 


“De La Salle ” Tkaining College, Waterfokd. 

We stated last year that a larger room for criticism lessons 
was required. This was not provided during the past session. 
In other respects the College buildings and premises are satis- 
factory. The asphalting of the playground attached to the 
larger Practising school (Stephen’s-street Monastery National 
school) is a decided improvement. 

The staff has undergone little change. Mr. O’Connor was 
ill during the session. His duties were undertaken by two of 
the other professors. 

We do not observe any marked improvement in the method 
of training, or in the success attending it. The College fails 
to make a useful impression on the students, who never seem 
to attain a grasp of educational requirements, or to become 
aware of a teacher’s higher duties. Even such minor matters 
ss introducing and dismissing their classes in an orderly 
manner, standing properly before them, and avoiding harsh- 
»®ss in addressing the pupils, are not learnt. 
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General Report on the Training Colleges, 1904-5 


Messrs. 
PURSEIl AND 

Hynks. 


As the Practising school is conducted on the class- 
system, one professor of method can scarcely give a 
attention to each King’s scholar when in the schools, iv" 
combined with the inadequate space provided for critic! 1 1 
lessons, is certainly one of the causes of the relatively inW 
position occupied by this college. A higher ideal of ZT? 
required m nearly all departments. 

The mere instruction of the King’s scholars in the prescribed 
book-work was carried on with fair efficiency. The failure” 
to pass the examination held in July were somewhat more 
numerous than usual, and were due in many cases to inabilih 
to satisfy the teaching tests before the inspectors. 

The students did not acquit themselves quite so well in 
special and practical subjects as in other years ; but blacl- 
board drawing was well taught. 

The principal of the college was present during only a small 
portion of the time occupied by our inspection. 

The health of the establishment was excellent ; only one 
student failed to complete the year’s course, the failure in his 
case being due to mental affection. 


“St. Mary’s” Training College, Belfast. 

ojt 6 fu F complement ; (100) of students was in residence at 
bt. Mary s College, Belfast, on the opening of the session- all 
save one, who left on account of illness, persevered to ’the 
close. The general health of the institution was very good 
which speaks well for the sanitary state of the buildings and 
the attention paid to the comfort and well-being of the 
students. 

The dormitories and lecture halls are spacious, well venti- 
lated, and adequately heated. Great taste and scrupulous 
cleanliness are displayed in keeping them. This must havei 
very refining influence on the King’s scholars. Indeed, is 
n ° ne j u™ e . 00 ^ e £ es is evidence of the improvement 
effected by training more obvious in the manners, deportment, 
&c., of the King’s scholars than at “ St. Mary’s.” 

A very earnest and efficient staff of professors has charge 
of the studies. Their efforts during the session bore fruit in 
the satisfactory manner in which their students acquitted 
themselves both in the subjects tested at the written examine- 
tions in July, and in those in which practical tests were 
applied. The proficiency in needlework was highly credit- 
able. Manual instruction also was very good. Not a single 
scholar failed in practice of teaching. Hygiene is included in 
the course of study. Lectures on the subject are given by the 
medical attendant of the college, Hr. Dempsey 

The training of the King’s scholars in the art of teaching 
is much impeded by defects in the Practising schools. The 
schools are too small, and the rooms are of unsuitable dimen- 
sions, and are not fully furnished. Model lessons are carried 
on as well as^ circumstances permit, but the scholars have 
little opportunity of seeing class-teaching properly conducted. 
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“Mary Immaculate” Training College, Limerick. 


Messrs. 
Purser and 
Hynks. 


In many respects this college does excellent work. Of the 
ninety-five students who remained to the end of the session 
none failed to pass the July examination, and their average 
marks were high. Owing to illness two students left during 
the session, and three others were unable to complete the 

examination. . . , , , ,, 

The work of training was conducted on the same lines as 
in former years, and under the same staff. The want of an 
independent Practising school is felt in several ways, and adds 
materially to the difficulty of successful training, especially as 
regards criticism lessons. Last year there seemed to be an 
early prospect of this want being supplied, but some diffi- 
culty in procuring a suitable site has arisen. 

At the annual inspection the students acquitted themselves 
very fairly in teaching. A wider and higher range of subjects 
might have been selected with advantage. 

Here, as in Belfast and Kildare-place, the smaller num- 
ber of King’s scholars allows more attention to individual 
I students, much to their advantage. 

The principal and the college professors were present during 
the annual inspection. 


“ The Presentation Brothers,” Cork.* 

The Presentation Brothers, Cork, presented three teachers 
for examination at the end of a one-year’s course of training. 
They passed the July examination satisfactorily, and gave 
evidence of careful teaching. 

As it was the first occasion on which any candidates were 
presented, those in charge of the training were not very clear 
as to the style of teaching notes expected or as to the manner 
in which their teaching ability would be tested. Some marks 
were lost in consequence, and though none failed, the Brothers 
did not show to advantage; their teaching, however, afforded 
evidence of thought and preparation. 

A. Purser, 

J J Hynes ( ^ ne ^ ns P ec t° rs ■ 


This college does not receive any grants from the Commissioners of 

National Education. 
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General Report on Dublin (No. 2) Circuit 


Mr. Stronqk. 

Dublin, 


School 

buildings. 


Gentlemen, 


January , 19Q6. 


It is now two years since I furnished a General Deport 
upon this circuit. The present report refers to the same school 
districts as the last report, viz., the portions of the city and 
county of Dublin south of the Liffey, the County of Wicklow 
a considerable portion of Ilildare adjacent to Dublin and Wick’ 
low, and a few parishes in the Counties of Carlow and Vfe 
ford. In the number of schools scattered over this area there 
has been little change. One school has been taken into con- 
nection and one has been closed. Owing to the attendance 
having fallen below the minimum which warrants a continua' 
tion of aid and, on the special application of the managers the 
Commissioners have sanctioned the amalgamation in two cases 
of adjoining boys’ and girls’ schools. In one of these cases De- 
cently held the annual inspection, and the result of the amah- 
mation can only be described as conspicuously successful, flu 
average attendance is now over 70. The combined averages 
prior to amalgamation, did not amount to 60. The reports 
upon the schools when separate characterised the boys' school 
as “very good,” and the girls’ school as “middling.” How 
the report upon the combined schools is “very good.” The 
principal teacher of the boys’ school had reached the maxi- 
mum of second grade salary, and had no prospect, however 
much he might exert his acknowledged professional skill of 
increasing his income. Now he has every prospect of attain- 
mg to the highest salary paid by the Commissioners, viz,, 
•£175 per annum and capitation. 

The number of schools in connection with the Board and 
open for instruction in this circuit is 379. The school build- 
ings are, with a few exceptions, kept in good repair. There 
are, however, a considerable number of old buildings — so old 
and so unsuitable to modern requirements that one remedy 
only is possible, viz., to replace them by new houses. There 
are many of these unsuitable houses in the city of Dublin- 
er 6 in the crypt of a church, badly lighted, heated, and ven- 
tilated, and another in an old dwellinghouse, whose former 
drawing-room is the school-room. In a rural parish there is 
even a worse case, that of a dwellinghouse with a hall 
and two small rooms fairly filled with children under one 
teacher. The most serious defect, however, in the school 
buildings occurs in the case of the planning of the large 
schoo s, and the word “large” in this case will cover all the 
schools with one assistant or more. In such cases the funda- 
mental rule, ‘one teacher one room,” is nearly always 
violated. Two teachers teaching in the same room may be 
frequently seen, and even as many as six or eight endeavour- 
ing to make themselves heard — a great expenditure of labour, 

• ?] 0 ,, C0mmensurat . e return. Of the 379 schools in this 
circuit there are 135 in which there are two or more teachers 
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, „ vour ing to impart instruction in one room. I observe Mr Stromik. 
ttat my two colleagues, Dr. Bateman and Mr. Dickie, anim- school 
, j. strongly upon this serious impediment to efficiency in buildings— 
jiveri & j continued. ■ 

leaching. 


Dr Bateman makes the following observations upon this 
point : — 

"The city and suburban portions of my section are abundantly sup- 
lied with schools. Very few of them, however, are of a satisfactory 
foe Some of the finest buildings have immense main rooms, with 
small class-rooms. These- huge rooms are eminently suitable for lecture 
balls concerts, etc., but ill adapted for educational purposes. Let us 
take one as an illustration. It is 60 ft. by 30 ft., and will, therefore, 
in theory accommodate 180 pupils, or three ‘ groups,’ each numbering 60 
children. But in practice it is found that these groups mutually dis- 
tract and hinder each other, and that no matter how much energy and 
skill are put forth, the results are far less satisfactory than if there 
were three rooms each 30 ft. by 20 ft., and in each room a teacher. 
Indeed the full number these large rooms can accommodate is found to 
fc so unbearable that the tendency is to overcrowd the class-room, while 
the main rooms are one-fifth to one-third empty. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in at least three infant schools the class-rooms are so small that 
the main rooms are congested. In one of these infants’ schools, five 
teachers and two monitors work in the same room ; in the second four 
do likewise; and, in the third, a principal, two assistants, and a monitor 
are employed. Is not such a state of things especially unsatisfactory 
in the case of the infants, who ought only be required to study under 
the most favourable physical conditions ? 

“ These large rooms are so adverse to proper organisation that to lessen 
the din and bustle, I have found a large ‘ standard’ divided into two 
sections ; one being taught in the class-room, both doing like work at 
the same time ; but two teachers employed where one should have 
sufficed. Another disadvantage is that even when they have two fire- 
places, only one is generally used, and consequently the room is insuffi- 
ciently heated. 

“ These huge rooms are often in two-storey buildings, and the exits tc 
the streets seem insufficient. A three-storey building, in which nearly 
1,000 children daily attend, has, so far as I know, only two direct exits 
to the street, while in even a vested building it is necessary to pass 
through one or other of the two small class-rooms before the main room 
is reached, and between the main room and the street a class-room and 
a staircase intervene. The worst case, however, is where 100 girls must 
pass through an infants’ school to reach the staircase leading to their 
own school, and the sole outlet to the street for all the children is a 
oommon staircase, which leads from the infants’ room into a small hall. 
Ihe same unsatisfactory type of large school prevails, with occasional ex- 
cepuons, in the towns of Arklow and Tullow, and the villages of Rath- 
y and Hacketstown. Indeed one of these places holds the record for 
we greatest length of room, viz., 73 ft. long!” 


Mr. Dickie’s remarks are to the same effect : — 

t 1 hese schools, however, even of those built at comparatively 
of wt/ eS) t Ve rooms 50 l ar g e as to be unsuitable for the purposes 
f 5 1 some , of them as many as six teachers endeavour to 
mav L c nS ? UC / 1 , ( J n a 2 d to guide thought at the same time. Whatever 
iainWI j /• effect of .recent changes, it is certain that the object 
infuv opinion) the result so far achieved has been to 

-o..,. into t“ e w °rk of our schools a greater amount of thought and 
and. consequently, to render necessary a more concentrated 


atbiiJ consequently, to render necessary a more concentrated 
divi 8 i on n , ^ Pupil s part. Te secure this we must have the class or 
unaer instruction reasonably free from noise or interruption. 
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Mr Stronqe. 

School, 
buildings — 
continued. 


It is often urged that the division of these large rooms into small 
would interfere with that general supervision which the 
teacher should always exercise over the whole work of the sched w! 
this objection might be met by the introduction of glass partit' ™ 
These partitions might also be made so as to be readily removable 

ever local parties might desire to hold school re-unions or in th ^ 

of non-vested buildings — concerts, etc., in the schools. 6 Case 

“ I have often urged this view on managers, but so far v 
followed my advice on the matter.” av< 


I have met no teacher who will advocate the employment o 
two teachers in one room, but I have met many manaeeri 
who object to divide their large and handsome rooms by p ar i 
titions, even for the sake of making the teachers’ work Mte, 
and their efficiency greater. Nor does the quotation of the 
examples of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain 
convince them. It is, however, fortunate that the number of 
such badly-planned schools cannot be increased, as all the new 
plans must be submitted and approved by the Commissioners 
before a building grant can be made or the question of aid to 
a non-vested school be entertained. This radical defect I re- 
gard as the most serious hindrance to the full success of our 
large schools. But in the course of time there is every hone 
that the managers will recognise the soundness of the argu- 
ments of the teachers upon this point. A remedy can be 
found by dividing the present mam rooms or adding class- 
rooms. But another and more serious impediment to pro- 
SmaU 8cho ° l8 ' grass, and efficiency, and one more difficult to find a remedy 
for , is the low standard of education that obtains in small 
schools under a single teacher. There are about 200 schools 
in this circuit the average in each of which falls below 50, 
many having between 20 and 30 only. The great majority 
of these schools are small mixed schools, or small boys’ and 
girls’ departments adjoining or near to one another. In these 
small schools it is rare to find the training or instruction 
worthy of commendation. The causes of a low standard of 
efficiency in such schools have been so frequently explained as 
to be rather trite, but notwithstanding facts and arguments 
oft repeated and irrefragable, some, persons, who do not appear 
to be without intelligence in dealing with other subjects, show 
a culpable ignorance of both the premises and the’ conclusion 
in this case. There are nine standards or classes in a school, 
and eleven subjects to be taught. It requires a teacher of 
exceptional talent in point of administrative ability and pro- 
fessional skill to bring such a school up to a high standard of 
merit. He has no assistance except when he requisitions 
some children of the higher classes to teach the lower — a mere 
makeshift to keep the children employed, and of no other real 
advantage. He can, therefore, have no arrangements fa 
combination and division of labour such as prevail in schools 
with a staff of two or more teachers. He is like the smith 
who has too many irons in the fire. Some of them cool. He 
is twice as much exhausted after his day’s work as the teacher 
who has had one -class of 40 or 50 children and one room to 
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himself. But a teacher of high qualifications and ability Mr. Stbosqh- 
always aims at obtaining a large school, and the small schools, s ma ii schools 
as a rule, naturally fall into the hands of the least capable —continued. 
teachers. 

With regard to the small schools in his section, Mr. Dickie 
remarks 

‘‘In the rural portions of the section, more especially in the County 
Wicklow, there are many schools which with difficulty maintain an 
average attendance of twenty to thirty. The proficiency in these schools 
seldom rises above mediocrity ; they are too small to attract teachers of 
real capacity and promise, and amalgamation of some of them would 
be a great gain in respect of both efficiency and economy. But the 
population is so sparse and widely scattered that except in one single 
case, where the Commissioners have recently announced their decision 
to withdraw grants from an unnecessary school, I do not think any 
two schools could be combined without depriving a considerable number 
or children of all reasonable facilities for education!” 

The award of the Carlisle and Blake premiums furnishes a 
test ot the comparative efficiency of large and small schools, 
tuteen Carlisle and Blake premiums of the value of £5 each 
tm a j, nua v granted to fifteen schools, selected by the inspec- 
u °^ ■ ou ^ w hole °f Ireland as the most efficient and 

a . esemn § °f recognition, no school being eligible for the 
-Jl secon( f time. During the last two years four 
over an W1 *k avera ges of over 200 each, and nine schools of 
5(1 i, .’ w . er ® warded this premium, while two only under 

havp J! med and three-fifths of all the schools in Ireland 
«e averages under 50. 

inftTflon 6 WSS? to <luote here tlle opinions I expressed 
raffie fetricri— 1883 regarding the small schools in the Cole- 

hot more tha^f? 13 ’ aI i e the I and 80 «l uall y distributed, that there are 
necessary to pla< ? s ln tllIS district where a pupil would find it 

are rural uurUlT than . a mlle to reaoh tlle nearest school. There 
tis three or e vpn f Where ', ^ th i n a mile radius o£ ]lis own home, ho 
necessary schools from winch to choose at will. This un- 

» tlm intents SfH^ “- Of ^ ch0Ols under a voluntal 'y system, whether 
of ‘he convCTienre nf m n natl0n T ° n , tlle ostenslble and specious ground 
“earns, has bevomt ! A? pe0 , ple * though apparently increasing the 
P to gr«s of^i,,, i°i vered the standard and retarded the 
a PPointment Jsma^T ‘h 3 * deserves the name. Teachers on their 
fpuual income is too ^ h “ ls 1 seldom settle down to steady work. Their 


~ income k too u T u ™ . s ® lue aow11 to stead y work. Their 
the y consider thpir n e( * ^°. satisfy even the least ambitious, and 
a ? abl M them at thefuTS* posatlon as ™ erel y 3 coign of vantage which 
h e village of De™ J “2 40 apply for more eli gihle situations. In 
I th a " annual av“ ’ population of 30? there is a school 

Ranges of princinaMi^ 6 °/ i 38 ' , Durin g the past three years three 
l5? ^ villagg on n, i ta r en plac f ln tlus school. About 100 yards 
an average ltoii eadlng r , oad to Ballymoney, is another school 
“red teacher i s S in , e: 'ghteen, and here, within the same period, the 
we meet with a third g \ , n ‘ 1 ? uln g th e same road 200 yards farther 
^t^cherreigM One f it 1 * “ avera g e of 1? , and here also a 
"«*! changes maintain!!] ° f th< ?® schools only— the second— has during 
of change “em "l a J? 10del '?' J te standard of efficiency. The fre 
. candidates to fin W ° uld the query-are well-quaii- 

u su °h vacancies numerous? The answer as to 

b 
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Mr Strongs, numbers might be in the affirmative, but as to qualifications would be 

Small schools ? decided negative. To fill the vacant principalship of a small school 

-continued. 1<: ' 1S , . j e sixth-class girl of seventeen or eighteen years of age who is the 
candidate, and whose only qualifications are a desire for the situation 
of teacher as a position of respectability, and willingness and ability 
to work hard. It is unskilled labour, toil and anxiety to the teacher, 
toil and worry to the taught, solid progress in education at a minimum, 
and want of soundness and thoroughness visible everywhere. As a 
manager remarked to me regarding such a school, “It is small because 
it is bad, and bad because it is small.” It is easy to see in such schools 
that tlie teacher cannot be blamed for neglect of duty, only for mis- 
directed zeal and ignorance of the professional essentials of her office; 
and so I have written lines on the black-board, ruled slates, given a 
lesson in reading or arithmetic, and done what else I could to lead 
the tyro towards that beaten and easily-travelled path, in ignorance of 
whose direction she was in wandering mazes lost. Thus the low classi- 
fication — if classed at all — and lowness of classification on the part of 
the teacher has the almost invariable concomitant of low classification 
of pupils, 'and defective professional qualifications as to even the mere 
conveyance of instruction in the three It. ’s, are serious, if not fatal, 
objections to the usefulness of small schools as agents in education. 
When the additional and no less important factor of training of the 
pupils comes under consideration, when we observe that the rigid 
punctuality as to time and lesson, the marching, discipline and order 
necessary to the efficient conduct of a large school, the competition and 
emulation that exist in large classes, and the education that arises from 
association with numbers, are all from the nature of the case either 
unattainable in a small school, or in such reduced proportions as to fail 
of all adequate effect, there remain only as arguments in their favour 
the claims of denomination and the desire to convenience the pupils in 
regard to distance. One mile and a half is not too far for any child 
to walk to school, and it would be much better to walk this distance to 
obtain a real minted coin than half the distance to obtain one of less 
value, and whose genuineness may be open to question ; while in the 
nineteenth century denomination rests on a surer basis, if that basis be 
the zeal not of an ignorant, but of a well-educated following of 
members.” 

To make still more clear the low standard of proficiency 
that obtains in small schools, I furnish a few examples of the 
classification of the pupils in such schools — all selected from 
the same parish. High classification of pupils is one of the 
best evidences of a good school. 


Standard. 

School No. 1. 
No. on Roll. 

No. 2. 

No. on Roll. 

! No. 3. 

No. on Roll. 

No. 4. 

No. on Roll. 

I No. 6. 

1 No. on Boll. 

I. 

37 

12 

30 

25 

20 

II. 

10 

2 

10 

10 

5 

in. 

15 

4 

2 

9 

9 

IV. 

4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

v - ; 

1 

6 

3 

3 

6 

VI [ 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 


It will be seen that 50 per cent, of all the pupils on the 
roll are in the first standard, and by observing how the num 
bers in the standards rapidly diminish as the standards ascen ’ 
we can easily estimate the prospect of a pupil’s reaching . 
highest class. If we remember too that it is only after 
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fourth standard has been reached that a pupil is in a position Mr. Stbokoe. 

to use what knowledge he has gained and has, as a rule, ac- g ma u schools 

quired the desire to increase his store, we shall come to the continued. 

conclusion from an inspection of the figures given above that 

not 20 per cent, of the children attending such schools ever 

attain to any education worthy of the name. Eighty per 

cent, of them will never read or write with ease. No better 

evidence of this can be brought forward than cases where 

evening schools have been opened in order to repair to some 

extent the failure of the day-schools. I have met in these 

evening schools thirty grown men half of whom could only 

read the second book with difficulty. This is the result of 

small inefficient day-schools. Where the day-schools are 

large and the teachers zealous and earnest , the attendance will 

be regular and the progress of the pupils sure and steady. 

In the case of schools having a boys’ and girls’ department 
the remedy is simple, viz. : — an amalgamation of the two 
departments. This will, as I have said above, allow of a 
combination and division of labour between the teachers of 
the combined schools, which cannot fail to make for efficiency. 

In other cases where there are schools too near each other the 
school that can be dispensed with without causing serious in- 
convenience to the children should be struck off. 


Another drawback to the full success of the National schools Attendance. 
>s the irregularity of the attendance of the pupils. Sixty- 
seven per cent, is a very unsatisfactory figure compared with 
the 90 per cent, of other countries. This irregularity of at- 
tendance is in many cases the most serious obstacle that the 
teacher has to contend against. It handicaps heavily his 
fnf ever y da y throughout the year, and is the chief cause 
°t the low classification of the pupils in the ordinary rural 
sciiool, and low classification means that the object for which 
3 m? mar y B °bool exists has not been attained, 
the Act of 1892 is in force now in most parts of Ireland, 

* “ is too loosely drawn and offers many loopholes of es- 
w hich are duly taken advantage of. The managers, 
to°n aS a rU ^ 6 ’ us e .their authority sometimes with great energy 
procure regularity of attendance, but as long' as we can point 
result P 6 / CSn *' on ^ regularity so long must we regard the 
B’s a 0t ° Ur ?® olds towards universal education in the three 
desir S a , ver y. ^perfect success, and our proud boast, that we 
Thouni t °t^° n more than other nations, as a vain conceit, 
urdnu ^ 0 h ser ve that attendance committees pass resolutions 
amendmen t of the compulsory clauses of the Act 
effectiv ’ * $ a . nn °t he sure that an amendment would now be 
f or ^ ' . h ave in a former general report given my reasons 


a hen'da?' C ^ e i 1118 the following remarks upon irregularity of 
“The C6 ania a SU PP*y °t bread to the poor children : — 

those on Pupils at school varies from 80 per cent, of 

Mattered we U-conclucted urban schools to 45 per cent, amongst a 

population. In two parishes in County Wicklow the 

b 2 
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Mr. Stronqe 

Attendance- 

continucd. 


Work done. 


General Report on Dublin (No. 2) Circuit. 

general average is in the neighbourhood of 50 per centt The harm done 
to education by this state of things is simply deplorable. And it is 
hard to see a remedy for it, for in many instances the extreme poverty 
of the parents causes the children to be kept at home for the most 
trivial employments — in a case which lately came under my notice— to 
gather fallen leaves either for bedding or fuel. I have known, too, sons 
of well-to-do farmers kept at home to assist at agricultural work— the 
boys’ whole prospects spoiled to save a few shillings. 

“ The Compulsory Attendance Act is in force throughout all the urban 
areas in my section of the circuit. Its effect is certainly absurdly 
trifling compared with the cumbrousness of the machinery set in action. 
The administration is too lenient, the penalties quite ineffectual. 
Closely bound up with the matter of attendance in urban districts is 
the question now rapidly nearing us — whether the poorer pupils— those 
in actual want — should not be fed in the schools at the public expense. 
I have several schools in one of the poorest quarters of the city, but my 
observation leads me to think that there is scarcely so much destitution 
here amongst the school population as would seem to exist in some of 
the large English cities. Is it that Irish mothers are kinder, or is the 
ready smile on the thin cheek the children’s portion of the inalienable 
heritage of every Irishman within the four seas, the mens aequo, rebus 
in arduis ? I have made inquiries from many of the conductors of the 
convent schools, and my estimate is that at present about 5 per cent, 
of their official income is distributed in the form of food, chiefly dry 
bread, amongst necessitous children. When in Marseilles recently I was 
interested to observe the arrangements made there to supply a mid-day 
meal for the school children. For a sum of one half-penny, a bowl of 
soup, and, for one penny, a large piece of bread is provided, and pupils 
whose parents the Commune consider unable to pay these sums are fed 
gratuitously. The question is a large and difficult one.” 

I have thus given in some detail the obstacles which stand 
in the way of more rapid progress, viz. : — faulty construction 
of large schools, the pumber and inefficiency of small schools, 
and irregularity of attendance. 

This is one side of the picture, but there is another and a 
brighter side, and that is in the work done in the schools. 
First of all, the general aspect of the schools inside and out- 
side has improved. It is rather rare now to see a school 
building which has a desolate and neglected appearance. 
Nearly all have flower-plots around them or flowers in the 
windows. Again, in the inside, much has been done by means 
of maps, pictures, natural history tablets, and glass-cases 
showing some article of commerce in its various stages of 
manufacture to vary the monotony of the white-washed walls, 
and to give tone, style, and taste to the rooms. The routine 
of the school work has also been altered so as to conform l n 
the cheerful aspect of the school-room. The day passes now 
much more pleasantly for the children than it did a few years 
ago. There is marching at the changes and singing too, as a 
rule, object lessons, drawing, elementary science, and these 
lessons so alternating with English and arithmetic that toe 
strain upon the children is nothing like so severe as it 
under the Results system. And the progress is not less; it 1P 
of a different kind. The pupil is now not only ac W ulD § 
knowledge, but he is being trained to think for himself an 
that under pleasanter surroundings. Quite recently a pans 
priest, the manager of many schools, called my attention m 
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school to the many improvements in organization, routine Mr - Stbonoe 
subjects, and method compared with what he had had ex- 
perience of himself in the schools some years ago. 

This general improvement in the manner of conducting a "ogress, 
school is due to the discontinuance of the cast-iron Results 
system, which made machines of both teachers and pupils. 

Now that the teacher has a free hand and a flexible programme 
he can bring his own inventive power and resource to bear, 
and can develop and bring into play his own innate talent for 
giving instruction of a high quality in those subjects in which 
he most delights. And it is in the treatment of such subject? 
that he is most effective in training his pupils to think and in 
forming character. It is a pleasure to him to teach and to his 
pupils to learn. This is one of the objects attained by the new 
programme. This programme has been such a success that I 
have met many persons who claim the credit of having origi- 


The earnest co-operation of both managers and teachers has 
succeeded in abolishing almost the memory of results exami- 
nations, and in establishing on a firm and sure basis the 
present programme. Too much praise cannot be given to the The teachers, 
teachers for their earnestness and energy in reorganising their 
schools, for their zeal in introducing the new subjects, and for 
their anxiety to qualify themselves to teach them. Notwith- 
standing the agitation in the country over Rule 127 b, false 
rumours, misrepresentations, and incitement to resistance to 
the rule, the teachers worked harder than ever to discharge 
their duty to the children entrusted to their care. 'Very 
rarely is a teacher found merely marking time. Old and 
young are equally busy and zealous — the old handicapped by 
want of training, and by habits formed in other days and not 
■>ow easily broken through. 


h quote again from Dr. Bateman : — 

The teachers as a rule do earnest, honest work, yet their efforts are 
uot always well directed. There are, however, nine men principal 
achers who are more or less inefficient, and five women principal 
fail 18 ( ^° wor k little value ; in other words about 10 per cent, are 


(jj .^° nsi dering the structural unsuitability of many of the school-rooms, 
of tt n °^ ^together complete equipment, and the irregular attendance 
.Pupils, it is satisfactory to find that 90 per cent, of the teachers 
faalt°T I1 f wor * t ’ anf i an able minority very good work. The greatest 
lor tt • a J e -i° i m( i i s the inadequate preparation made by the teachers 
Dost 1 *™ “ ally work - Dufrin g school hours the majority of them work 
loss but they would produce better educative results with 

previ!r° rt l{ tIley devoted about three-quarters of an hour daily to 
an Jr™ P re Paration and thought. As the teachers have now practically 
lisam-e ^"dbook of method, issued as ‘ Notes for Teachers,’ it is 
olosely°s™™®j ”° that this su ©? estive httle treatise is not more 


ttarks** 16 Same point Mr ‘ D * ckie makes the following re- 

^achers are as a body doing their best. The much-criticised 
ot increment and promotion, by which the teacher’s success in 
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Mr. Stronge. 

The teachers 
— continued. 


Proficiency. 


Reading. 


school-keeping is the direct means of his material advancement, has 
encouraged effort in every direction. More especially is this the case 
with that not inconsiderable class of teacher with fair-sized school and 
moderate ability, who, under the old system, could scarcely hope to 
pass the severe examination required for promotion to the higher grades. 
To such a man the difference between fair work and strenuous exertion 
was represented by a few — a very few — pounds of result’s fees. Now, 
however, with a reasonable amount of professional skill, and careful and 
conscientious discharge of duty, he may expect his triennial increment 
in due course, and eventual promotion. 

“ The question of outside preparation for school work has, of recent 
years received much attention. This is a matter which, I confess, I 
broach to teachers with a certain amount of diffidence, having a linger- 
ing feeling that while no direct or prominent rule of the Commissioners 
lays down the extent or nature of this preparation, I am urging the 
teacher to do extra work not included in his bare official duties. This 
is, of course, wrong, for all teaching, whether good or bad, is much 
improved by preparation, and for the young teacher some previous re- 
flection on the points of the lesson is absolutely indispensable. 

“ One thing I invariably recommend — that is, that the teacher should 
reserve for his own use a set of the Readers in use in the school and 
carefully annotate and underline the books. But something more 
regular and definite is needed, something handy in form and easily 
inspected by the Board’s officer, and I would therefore suggest that each 
teacher be required to keep a teaching diary in which brief skeleton 
notes of each day’s work might be entered, so brief as not to make 
undue demands on the teacher’s time, and so complete as to ensure 
that precision and confidence which only preparation can give.” 

As regards improvement in the various subjects of the pro- 
gramme,. this improvement is most marked in reading and 
writing, in composition, singing, and drawing. The knowledge 
of problem and mental arithmetic still leaves much to he desired. 
There are no subjects of the programme that show more 
plainly to the inspector the painstaking care and skill of the 
teacher than reading and penmanship. The mumbling tone 
in which the pupils once read is gradually disappearing, and 
again the teachers have copy-books of excellent writing to 
show. On reading and writing Dr. Bateman observes 

“It is in reading that the evidences of increased intelligence are mos 
marked. The false grouping, the expressionless tone, the want of in- 
telligence, and the indistinct articulation which characterised what 
may call “results reading” is becoming less and less noticeable. I b aV 
only found reading bad in about six cases, or less than 5 per cent o 
the schools. . 

“ Sometimes, however, an effort to banish monotonous drawling res 
in exaggerated emphasis and intonation, or where a difficulty has bee 
found in malting junior pupils observe the punctuation niarK 8 
children read into the context of the passage the numerals with w n 
they are taught to mark the respective pauses ; the result is ludicrou • 

“ Tablet sheets should .altogether be prohibited. The old P ro jp a _ e . 
of examination for teachers conspicuously neglected reading, and t 
fore produced a fair proportion of men and women backward, m P 
nunciation, though apparently unconscious of their weakness, for 
schools are unprovided with dictionaries. . a 

“ In some places the pupils omit the letter H in pronouncing 
words as ‘ them’ and ‘ this,’ and incorrectly insert, the same letter 1 
pronunciation of ‘ butter’ and kindred words. , Q r m 

“ The teachers would do well to fix the central thought or ]e 
feature, the very heart of the lesson, in the pupils’ minds. The ^ 
of extracting with ease and quickness the pith and marrow 0 
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author's meaning is a valuable acquisition. Readers dealing with Irish Stron qe. 
and English history are in common use. I only know of two schools 
where the Board’s Readers are now used. 

"Writing receives much greater attention with commensurate results. Writing. 

At the same time the subject is rarely taught on any scientific method , 

I have heard a few times a good lesson on the proper heights of the 
letters illustrated on the black-board by use of the large parallel 
ruler; and on the proper and improper formation of S and kindred 
letters. One of my Dublin teachers inf orms me that he finds the vertical 
system of writing the easiest to teaoh, and the results appear to jiistify 
his opinion, for with a very poor class of children, and unsuitable 
furniture, he has taught his pupils to write well. Vertical writing 
appears to entail (no risk of spine curvature 'and no straining oi the 
eyes; it seems also to lend itself most readily to continuous writing, 
which is of much practical importance. 

"The same style of writing should be taught throughout the school. 

Experience shows that there is as much character in the writing of ‘ the 
old boys’ from schools, where a particular style was obligatory, as in 
that of ‘ old boys’ from schools where each one wrote as he wished. 

The great difference is that in one case the character is expressed in 
good writing, while in the other it is indicated by a scribble. 

"The teachers are handicapped in some schools by unsuitable furni- 
ture, and windows so located that light will not fall from the left. 

It is possible, however, in every case to have suitable pens, to have 
the copies properly passed, and to insist on neatness and accuracy. 

Habits of neatness, order, care, and accuracy help to form character.” 

Mr. Dickie also concurs in the opinions expressed regarding 
reading , writing, and arithmetic — 

“In no subject, perhaps, has the proficiency increased more in recent Reading. 

.Tears than in reading. It is rarely that I meet a school in which the 
pupils do not read clearly, correctly, and with a certain amount of ex- 
pression. All classes above infants have two books at least to read, and 
^ith this variety, aided, perhaps, by the grouping of classes, the average 
fourth standard boy can read as well as the average sixth class boy .of 
six or eight years ago. Of standard works Dickens is easily first 
favourite, though Robinson Crusoe was earlier presented in a cheap 
edition. 

Writing, taught everywhere from the black-board, is steadily im- Writing, 
provmg. I notice indeed in the infants’ class a tendency on the part 
0 teachers to hurry too quickly over the most elementary — the lines 
Pothook— stages. Composition is regularly practised — not always 

iWrthroogh the standards from third upwards. The facility at- 

18 i n general satisfactory. _ . 

v e v° not cons ider the proficiency in arithmetic as in general of a Arithmetic, 
cul f 'gh °Haracter. Progress is undoubtedly being made both in cal- 
form n an d in practical or problem work, but neither accuracy in the 
cult’^’ n° r flexibility of thought as regards the latter is sufficiently 
when ^ j Man 7 teachers fail to see that a problem is of no value 
, it deals with only one operation, and may therefore be solved 
and r?fl re £- uess ' The labour of inducing the younger children to think 
trouble ^ * S Very hut the result once achieved is worth all the 

of ^. cen t changes in the programme which have placed the teaching 
appear 1 ! * rac ^°ns prior in point of time to vulgar fractions do not 
^ a ii *°i me to have secured the end aimed at, for I rarely find decimals 
* understood in any earlier class than sixth.” 

seho^ fining of the infant classes in boys’, girls’, and mixed infants. 
^ T atio S } 8 ° ne mos ^ unsatisfactory features in the 

na * system. Infants require a special teacher and a 
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separate room. Such an arrangement is rarely to be found, 
except where there is an infants’ department under a separate 
roll number. Even in such cases from 70 to 300 infants may 
be found in one room with from three to ten teachers over 
them. I have often seen 100 infants in a gallery, and three 
or four teachers attempting to give them instruction. Thus, 
even in large schools specially devoted to the teaching and 
training of infants, the organisation is so deplorably defective 
that the doubt will intrude whether it were not better to have 
no infants schools at all. The infants fare only a trifle worse 
in mixed or boys’ and girls’ schools under 100 of an average 
where the organization does not provide a special room fully 
seated and a special teacher. They fare worst of all in a 
school under 50 where there is one room and one teacher only, 
for here the teacher must devote so much of his time to the 
standards that the infants have seldom more than one viva voce 
lesson daily, and spend a weary time. It is, however, a 
pleasure to . learn that provision has been made to pay, after 
July of this year, a second teacher in all schools whose 
averages, lie between 35 and 50. It should, however, be a 
pre-requisite condition that a second room should be provided; 
otherwise the advantage of having a second teacher will be 
largely discounted. The routine of an infants’ school should 
be quite different from that of one for older children. The 
lessons should be shorter; singing action songs, recreation and 
plays should alternate with the lessons in English and arith- 
metic, and such a system of organisation can only be carried 
out in a separate room. The infants’ school day should close at 
one o clock. By that time the children are so tired that it is 
quite impossible for their teacher to do any more effective 
work with them. A further improvement, which would apply 
not only to infants’ schools but to all schools is to remove all 
galleries and fully seat the rooms. It is only a few subjects 
which can be taught in a gallery, whereas all subjects can be 
taught m desks. 

I might here suggest to the principals of the training col- 
leges. tor women that they should have special classes for 
training mistresses of infants’ schools. A King’s scholar at 
entrance should at once specialise in her studies and practice 
toi a position m an infant or a senior school. 


.■9 r : Bateman has the following remarks upon the teaching 
of infants in his section 

“ I know of one County Wicklow boys’ infants’ school, which has been 
practioally reorganised by a close adherence to the suggestions given in 

scLnlf fin- 1 ! 0bseTTe tiat in the lar S e a"! suburban infant* 

scnoois, of thirty-seven teachers employed, only eight have been trained 

not ^u”! 1 10 ™ e Y er y desirable that aI1 teachers in infante’ schools should 

kinrWifvW, J™t possess certificates in singing, drawing, and 

shouMhl * i A influence is far-reaching, and the best talent 

are W? T plo ^ d fo / * e little ones, as it is in the iarly years that habits 
nentnS? S * 0rmcd ’ °f thought, habits of observation, habits of 

brtebtW ’ *5 \ ™ r d-character. The infants’ schools might be more 
brightly conducted. The methods are usually rather ‘ wooden.’ I raidf 
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find the work conducted as suggested in the ‘ Nodes.’ If it were, there Mr. Steonoe. 
would be a wonderful transformation for the better. I have had three 
oi these infants’ schools lately reorganised.” 

The training of pupil teachers and monitors is one of the p U pii teachers 
most important duties a teacher has to perform , for these are »ud monitors, 
the apprentices to the craft, and upon the carefulness and 
skilfulness of their training depends the quality of the teachers 
of the future. Many regulations have been issued during the 
last few years, all having for their object a more thorough in- 
struction and training of these young persons. The time dur- 
ing which they are allowed to teach daily has been shortened, 
a higher standard of qualification is required on appointment, 
and more stringent regulations as to their instruction, es- 
pecially that with regard to criticism lessons, have been issued. 

These regulations have been, as a rule, loyally carried into 
effect, and owing to them the monitors are much more useful 
as teachers in the schools . 


Dr. Bateman says : — 

. 'hie percentage of monitors who passed their final examination was 
wot quite 37 ; this year it rose to 75. 

The provisions of the important circular relating to criticism lessons 
are imperfectly observed.” 

On the same subject Mr. Dickie makes the following obser- 
vations - 

a in recent years has been productive of more benefit than 

e institution of criticism lessons for monitors. These young persons 
thou ^ v °t ;e the method and manner of their work an amount of 
fut/ 1 * anC reparation which must have very beneficial effects on their 
tain/ C 1 are 1 eis -[■ am speaking, of course, generally, for, the practice 
it in ° t introduced, some slackness may exist with reference to 

Bonita* am c t uarters ' I invariably on entering a school where a 
an d , ls e ^ployed ask for the dated notes of the last criticism lesson 
' Th 6 t f ac ~ e . r ’ s verdict thereon, and I seldom observe any irregularity. 
SPamni 6 • cam S monitors in the ordinary subjects of their pro- 
^plovti 18 ’ a 1 . u ^ e ’ better in those schools in which several are 
©ach to Lwi • s P ec ^ arrangements made for their instruction. It is 
teacher* e ij S1 i rec ^ ^ a ^ oen tres for the education of monitors and pupil 
could be established at least in Dublin and Belfast.” 

ooetwi P U PD teachers’ and monitors’ centre has been 
ffieeh t j Central Model Schools, Dublin. The class 
day f r W °n^7 s ea °b w eek, Tuesday and Saturday. Satur- 
dempnt 111 " . 0 ’ c I°°k till 12 o’clock, is devoted entirely to 
lecturers ^ rp? ence ' There are two laboratories and two 
table W a ? meetin f s are held according to time 

® e nsurat' ^ fawing, literature and composition, arithmetic and 
There a ,. 10 qi book-keeping, and mathematical geography. 

Tf ,i. 0 00 in attendance on Tnecirlci.'v n.nri 40 nil fin a tn ivl a n 


P r ovidina U fu U ' e es tablishment and growth of such classes, in 
e nem with King’s scholars much better prepared to 




pals of ^t require any words of mine to explain to the princi 
them f. colleges the advantages that will accrue ti 
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Mr. Strongs, undergo a course of training than most of those they usually 
admit. I have hopes that other centres will be established in 
other parts of the city. 

There are a few classes in mathematics in the circuit, but 
they are not so numerous as I should wish. There are many 
classes in Irish, but as I do not examine in the subject I am 
unable to pronounce any opinion upon the worth of the instruc- 
tion given. In one large school, however, I had to complain 
of the training and answering of a large staff of monitors. I 
was informed that the monitors were learning Irish, and ill 
not time to study their own programme. 

Evening There are a few evening schools in the circuit, and these 

schools are rather continuation schools than primary schoo's. Where 
continuation subjects are well taught, these schools serves 
useful purpose. They are, however, of little advantage where 
they attempt too late to accomplish the work which should 
have been done in the day school. 

In conclusion I desire to make a suggestion to the teacher' 
that they should frequently visit the parents of the children 
attending their schools, and advise them, if asked, as to the 
future of their children. There should, too, be an open dap 
annually in every school, a great school “At Home,” to 
which all the parents should be invited. The school-room 
would be decorated with specimens of the children’s penman- 
ship, drawing, sewing, etc., and the parents would be enter- 
tained with readings, recitations, dialogues, songs, etc. By 
this means a link of sympathy would be forged between 
teacher, parents, and pupils, a local interest in the school 
awakened, regularity of attendance increased, and the school 
and its teacher would be regarded with respect and affection 
in the parish. I was present at such an “open day” in the 
city of Dublin recently. Everyone — parent, child, and 

teacher — enjoyed the day very much, and went home greatly 
pleased. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. E. Stbonge. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin. 


Extra 

branches. 
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Ballinasloe, 

15 th January, 1906. 


Mr. 

M'Elwaink. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit my General Report on the Ballinasloe 
circuit for the year 1905. 


Since I submitted my last report two years ago there has 
been little change in the circuit. It is divided into three 
parts— sections A, B, and C. 

There are 135 schools in section A, of which nine lie west Section a. 
otthe Shannon. The remaining 126 are in King’s County 
and County Tipperary, and one school in Queen’s County. 

This section has been in my charge. 

In section B there are 134 schools. These schools are Section B 
almost entirely in East Galway, the remainder being in that 
West Roscommon which adjoins County Galway. 

This section has been in charge of Mr. Worsley. 

There are 129 schools in section C, which is the northern Sectl0n c - 
I, or ™,°I the circuit. It stretches from within a few miles 
? hwlinasloe to Elphin, and its schools are almost entirely 

County Roscommon. There are a few schools in County 
Westmeath, near Athlone. 

ur. William Bartley has been in charge of this section. 

ohocl-houses are on the whole well distributed throughout pisMbiition of 
Dauohf 0111 ^’ an<F exce P* hi a few cases, chiefly in the Con-‘ CK '° 9 ' 
fecto 1 c ' rou ^> *he space accommodation is satis- 


In section A two new schools have been opened since my New Schools, 
and n POrt ’ 1 St - Mar y’ s B °y s ’ N.S., Nenagh, under R.C. , Sec,ion A - 
The 1 att nS< T ne Baroc hial N.S., under E.C. management. 

*wen y 1 so h°°l. was reopened after being closed for about 
th e m ea s S ’ Prions to which time it was in connexion with 
DC he former is the first National school under 


th, r, ; ’ l J1Bv iOUS to I 

jp Board. The former _ 

] ar ' ® an agement opened in Nenagh for boys 
held in ? ndance > an d giyes promise of future sue™.,. 
school-ho em P orar y premises, pending the erection of a new 


It has a 
success. It is 


husteesl I® Friai 7 Ia nd and Clonkeenkerrill (vested in Section b. 
•foberrop J/ Ve su P erse ded old and unsuitable school-houses. 
le WscWi t, Xe<a was ^ruck off the roll, and replaced by two 
A Wo ' °] ls ? s ’ Toberroe B. and G. (vested in trustees). 

This promi ,eSt + s °h°°I for boys is being built in Loughrea. 

Coding Dro S ® S - a su P er I° r school-house, the grants in- 
Paratus anI K i° n - ^ or a sc i enc e room, hot water heating ap- 
from «, dra ! na £ e - This school is an interesting depar- 
e mistaken policy of the past, as it is replacing 
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Mr. 

M'Elwaine. 

Section C. 

Schools struck 
off. 


Repairs. 

Bad school^ 
houses. 


Furniture and 
equipment. 

Desks. 


Maps 


Clocks. 

Globes. 


two or three schools (under same. management) in or about 
Loughrea by one large central school. I hope it is the pre- 
cursor of many similar changes. 

In section C no new school-houses have been opened. 

Three schools have been closed, two because they were no 
longer required, and one on account of the bad state of the 
building. Two schools (B. and G.) have been amalgamated, 
These changes will reduce the total number of schools in the 
circuit by three. 

A fine new school-house, with teacher’s residence attached, 
has been erected to replace Nenagh N.S. (under B.C. manage- 
ment). It is to be opened early in 1906. 

A number of school-houses have been repaired, and three 
of the schools in section C, formerly classified as “bad,” are 
now described as “tolerable.” 

There is still a considerable number of bad school-houses in 
the circuit. I estimate the total number of unsatisfactory 
buildings as about one-eighth of the whole, but in almost hall 
of these cases applications have been made for grants-in-aid 
to build new vested schools. Practically all building is at a 
standstill awaiting the sanction of the new plans by the 
Treasury. I anticipate considerable activity when this is ob- 
tained. 

Furniture and equipment leave much to be desired. 

In many schools desks are poorly fitted for the work for 
which they are intended. There seems to be no suitable 
models, even the desks supplied by the Board of Works being 
faulty. When new desks are provided, they are as a rule 
made by country carpenters , who copy the desks they find ™ 
schools with all their defects. Generally all desks are ma® 
of the same size, no distinction being, made between those 
intended for senior and junior pupils. 

Mr. Bartley says : — 

" There will always be a difficulty in having really suitable deo® i» 
schools, where there is only accommodation for half the pupils at on ■ 
The same set of desks cannot possibly suit both divisions of 
unless they can be so constructed as to enable the tops to be rais r ■ 
lowered a few inches according as senior or junior pupils occupy tn 

The principal improvement observable in school equipment 
is that a greater effort has been made to supply the sen 
with maps. This I attribute to the last revision of the sen 
programme, which is now securing much greater attention 
geography. For some years previously the supply o' 
was steadily diminishing, not being replaced when worn o 

The supply of maps is still poor. 

There is still a large number of schools without a sdi 001 
clock, and few have a good globe. 
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[seldom find a clotted blackboard for teaching drawing. Mr - 

M'Llwaink. 

There is an utter absence of local interest in schools. This Blackboards, 
accounts for the defective equipment so frequently found. If Locol interest, 
manager or teacher do not provide this equipment from his 
own purse, there is no fund which can be drawn on. The 
burden of providing it too frequently falls on the teacher. As 
there seems no prospect of local interest being aroused, I see 
no way in which schools will be properly equipped unless 
either a local rate is levied or the cost is borne by the State. 

As education costs a locality practically nothing, there is no 
reason why it should not contribute towards improving the 
efficiency, healthfulness, and comfort of its schools. 

School-houses and school premises are better kept than they Condition of 
'were a few years ago. We have still, however, to complain scho °! 
of cases in which the practical rule on cleanliness is not ob- EnE’se, &c. 
served. Too frequently the sweeping and dusting required 
by the rule to be done each evening are left over till the follow- 
mg morning. When fault is found with the state of cleanli- 
ness in a school, it is nearly always because the work is done 
only partially, and not because it is wholly neglected. 

There is a distinct improvement in the cleanliness of pupils. 

We rarely find reason to complain of this. 

Every new school-house should be provided with a lavatory. 

is to be hoped that this will not be neglected in the new 
plans for vested schools. 

r 3?® a t i j 0n . is better attended to than it was, teachers ventilation, 
it ■ lm P or bance more fully than they did, but there 

ill considerable room for improvement. 

tnidu ha J® little success in getting the school-rooms 
room i initiations, or anything that would make the 

°° eery ' nave frequently suggested how this 
success 6 ™ ne a * a Ver ^ trifling expense, but with little 

>re°bptt? C ^ S a I e not always kept as they should be, but they Om-offices. 
UWcernR^lf u they were. As this is a matter which 

offices and f tu* 1 tlle community, the inspection of out- 
should ° • * i g enera l sanitary condition of school-houses 
1 believn ®? 31 g. ne u to the local sanitary officer, who is always, 

“It is { ’ ° Ca medical °ffi cer - Mr. Bartley says : — 

oquently a difficult matter to get the out-offices kept clean.” 

turf. Wu? *°wn schools, the only fuel used in this circuit is Fuel, 
there is a- 11 “e season for “saving” turf has been good, 
some caseq \ ru e > a sufficient supply in the schools. In 
sa Pplyinc fi, ^wever, at least a portion of the burden of 
c Wper nud 6 1S thrown on the teacher. Turf has been 
supply i n a “r Plentiful than usual this last year. The 

efy m schools was sufficient. 
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As Mr. Bartley says : — 

“ A proper arrangement for storing fuel is very much needed in tin 
case of a large number of schools. ” 

A small shed for fuel could be erected at a trifling cost. 

Mr. Worsley, speaking of section B, says : — 

“ The teachers not un'frequently exhibit a lack of taste in the matte 
of neatness and cleanliness, though I have detected indications of im- 
provement in this respect. The defects observed — such as unscruitel 
floors, windows not cleaned, neglect of dusting, litter allowed to lie 
about the room, paths and flower-beds over-run with grass and weeds- 
are evidence in too many cases of negligenoe, imperfect taste, and want 
of proper professional pride.” 

There are a few schools with school libraries. It is unfor- 
tunate that more has not been done in this direction, for I 
know of nothing more calculated to discover and cultivate 
ability than a small but well-selected library. A boy or girl 
who reads books at home can always be known by superior 
intelligence. 

It will be an undoubted benefit to education in Ireland thit 
of slnSi school ! n f uture the number of schools will be diminished rather thau 
50 1 0 ' increased. Education has been brought within the reach of 
all, and I do not know of any locality in which children cannot 
attend a school. I believe that the prejudice against amalga- 
mating small schools will lessen as the advantages accruing 
from it are better apprehended. Few opportunities of amal- 
gamating have as yet arisen in this circuit. 

Amalgamation The excessive number of small schools is a long-felt evil, 
of small which has been often commented on. There is no doubt that 
amalgamation of small schools would be of service to bom 
teachers and pupils, but it is not found easy to carry this out- 
The number of schools might in some localities be diminished 
by erecting new schools more judiciously distributed than ai 
present, but when one thinks of the haphazard way in whi® 
National schools were erected, and the many fortuitous reasons 
(including the securing of a site) which determined the phf 
in which the new school was opened, the wonder is that ® 
distribution of school-houses over Ireland is so good as it,® 
If a redistribution were attempted, the difficulties arn®| 
from the securing of new sites and the erection of new scMf 
premises would, I think, be found insuperable. T° ssl .y 
there may be an odd locality in which such a solution may j 
found possible, but speaking from my own experience, 
count nothing on it, except in large towns, where 
central schools might be built, each replacing a number 
smaller ones. . are 

The only other ways in which amalgamation is possib e 
where there are small schools in the same locality at-ten e^ 
pupils of different religious denominations, and ]”? ere r orIB er 
are boys’ and girls’ schools in juxta-position. The 
class of schools are protected by rule 179 (6), and, rue 
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do not come under consideration. The latter class comprises Mr - 
tie schools embraced by the much attacked rule 186. H'Elwaine. 

I cannot but think that much of the opposition to this rule oTsmall 
shown by teachers, especially men teachers, was based on a schools— 
misconception of its working. They fail to see that the continued. 
woman principal of a school with an average attendance of 
less than thirty is ineligible for promotion from third grade, 
aid she is thus no better off as principal than she would be 
as assistant in the combined school, while the principal of the 
combined school will in all probability have an average 
attendance sufficient to allow him to rise to the first grade. A 
teacher who is at present principal of a mixed school would 
oppose (and with good reason) its being divided into two 
separate schools, on the ground of the loss he would thereby 
sustain. It is equally clear that the teacher who becomes 
principal of boys’ and girls’ schools combined into a mixed 
school derives corresponding benefit. 

The only argument I see against the principal of a girls’ 
school becoming assistant in a mixed one is the sentimental 
one of loss of dignity, but this is much more than compensated 
or by the educational benefit the pupils enjoy, and by the 
sier and less harassing work of being responsible for the 
sir instead of the whole of a school. 


,? 0 objection on moral grounds taken to the amalga- 
wn of boys’ and girls’ schools, I do not think it deserving 
sen°ug consideration. I have had a long experience of 
bo™ different parts of Ireland, and I have never 

''n of any instance in which the moral sense or refinement 
On Was ^hed The presence of pupils of the other sex. 
Ibeli °°?^ rar y> I think the argument is the other way, as 
b ov nl? are a Pt to be rougher when associating with 

asperif anc * ^ a t the presence of girls would tend to soften 
ban* » v J i Qa k ;e boys more courteous and chivalrous. I 
°^.the boys and girls of Ireland, and do 
be fminj ■ • “ at P urer minded or better conducted pupils could 
j un “ ln an y country in the world. 

attended ?! ant * .plages where there are two or three schools 
might h P ^ °f different Protestant denominations, they 
tions reni-p 0111 * on principle of having these denomina- 
tor /i.? 61 ! , on the teaching staff and placing the school 
a Doa ™ of managers. 

on edue^r sma h schools has long been recommended 
the efficient 4 and it is certain that it would increase 

on itnpregqi/ use f u ^ nes s of these schools. Unfortunately 
the interest^ r 3 + ? ot al) road that this step has been taken in 
yeland— w >,„ 01 7 ? e Treasury — a reason never popular in 
tha matter S , ^' everse is the case - It will be found, 
lts higher S »W oar ®fnhy examined, that amalgamation with 
Be Parate schnni 168 9° s .t the Treasury more than the small 
Is with their third grade salaries. 
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The number of teachers in section A (omitting seven Con- 
vent schools) is 131 principals (three P.L.U. schools have 
each two departments), 29 assistants, 7 manual instructresses, 
and 6 workmistresses. In addition two manual instructresses 
have been appointed but not yet reported on — gross total, 173, 
In each of 109 schools there is only one teacher. 

In section B there are 184 certificated teachers, 2 manual 
instructresses, and 3 workmistresses. 

In section C there are 124 principals, 32 assistants, 10 
manual instructresses, 5 workmistresses, and 1 junior literary 
assistant — gross total, 172. 

The teachers are generally hard-working and conscientious, 
When they fail to achieve success it is not, as a rule, owing 
to indolence or indifference. The old Results system suited 
an inferior teacher better than the present one. It was more 
mechanical, and as he had only to follow in a narrow groove 
and fixed routine, which did not exact individuality, he could 
make a better show at the end of his school year. The 
present system calls for a higher type of ability in teachers, 
and encourages special gifts. 

The teachers of the circuit have clearly shown their desire 
for self-improvement by the eagerness with which they have 
attended organizer’s classes, often at personal inconvenience. 

There is, however, great room for improvement in teaching 
skill, methods of teaching being in many cases poor. 

Mr. Worsley says : — 

“ There is a good deal of want of skill in the methods of instruction 
followed by the teachers. I believe that many of them are desirous of 
improving themselves in the art of teaching the new subjects in * 
school code ; at the same time that they often display a helplessness M 
want of resource in their endeavours to keep themselves au cowant with 
the progress of educational methods. They show a tendency to lean t® 
much on .the inspector. This lack of enterprise, initiative and inquiry, 
1 have no doubt, considerably arrests the onward march of education 
in tile district. I fear that in some cases indolence is at the root ot 
the unprogressiveness discernible in methods of teaching. In this con- 
nection it is to be observed that there is practioally an utter absence 
of a local educated public interest in education, which in other countnej 
has been found to be necessary as a spur and stimulus to effort ana 
initiative on the part of the teachers in the schools.” 

I regret that teachers make little previous preparation 1® 
school work. The better and abler the teacher, the m® 
ready he would be to acknowledge the importance and even 
the necessity of having each day’s work previously blocte 
out, and the skeleton of certain lessons entered in his 
book. It is not too much to ask a teacher to have decide 
previously on his questions in arithmetic and mental art 
metic, to have selected his sentences for analysis, his su . , : - 
for composition, and the way in which it might best &• 
treated, as well as other preparations which will occur * 
anyone who gives his attention to the matter, but which 
would be tedious to enter into in this report. Inspectors 1 
I believe, doing what they can to assist teachers in mmBM 
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preparation, but this is par excellence the work of Mr - 

colleges. 

Teachers’ 

Mr. Bartley says O' preparation 

"In the majority of instances steady work is done during school for work ' 
tmrs, but it would generally be made much more effective by a little 
pierious preparation. Expecting such preparation in the case of 
ordinary school subjects is no reflection on the professional reputation of 
th e teacher. Few professors, though experts in their own subjects, 
tonld care to face a class without having previously settled on at least 
the leading lines of their discourses. I frequently ask teachers to 
esamine pupils on the leading facts of the last few historical lessons 
read. They often fail to do so without considerable loss of time.” 


suitable 

training 


Many teachers are improving in teaching skill. They are 
not hurried and driven to get over a course as they were in 
the days of the Results system. I always endeavour to in- 
dicate thoroughness — quality rather than quantity. The de- 
tect most commonly met with in teaching is that there is too 
much of the how and too little of the why, too much telling 
and too little explaining, too much depending on the memory 
and too little cultivation of the understanding. Festina lente 
is an excellent motto in education. When a good foundation 
is laid, though progress may seem slow at first, it will be 
quicker afterwards. The junior pupils, whom teachers can 
instruct more thoroughly, as their range of subject is narrower, 
are brighter and more intelligent than the seniors, and I am 
frequently informed by teachers that when the present juniors 
reach the higher standards they will be better pupils than the 
‘present seniors. I have no doubt that this will be the case if 
their instruction is continued on the same lines. Irish chil- 
dren are naturally bright and intelligent, and make excellent 
material for education. 


Of the new subjects, manual instruction practically never New subjects 
obtained a footing in this circuit. Organizers’ classes were ? Ionna '. 
held in Ballinasloe, Athlone, and Roscommon, and a number mstruot,on- 
of equipment grants were made. No organizer’s class was 
held in the large part of the circuit, which lies east of the 
Shannon. A little manual instruction is attempted in a few 
schools, but on the whole it may be taken as une quantity ' 
Mgliqeable. 

Organizers’ classes in elementary science have been held E'™entary 
in Ballinasloe, Athlone, Loughrea, and Boscommon. ^science, 
large and successful class was held in Birr at the end of 1904 
lor teachers in the part of the circuit lying east of the Shan- 
non. Equipment grants have been made to a number of the 
teachers who attended these classes. There is not sufficient 
me to see the result of the instruction given in the section of 
which I have charge. 

When elementary science is well taught, it is an excellent 
means of developing the intellect, but if taught unskilfully or 
f diligently it is of little worth. Little need be expected 
m a six weeks’ training course, if the teacher has not some 
P euous knowledge of the subject taught. 


c 
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M'Elwainb. , Ob j eot lessons are > in a wa y- more important than elemen- 

tary science. I do not mean that they are more important - 

Object lessons, a means of education, but they are taught in nearly evp^ 
school, whilst for years to come elementary science will $ 
necessity be taught in a minority of schools. For this reaso 
I should like to see more prominence given to the training r! 
teachers in object lessons, both in the training colleges and 
by the Board’s organizers. 

Patience is needed. Development of skill in new methods 
and in teaching new subjects must be of slow growth. Th 
great essential is that there is growth. It is of the utmost 
importance that in this time of transition teachers should get 
on right lines and right methods. 

Attendance. Tihe attendance of pupils is somewhat more regular than it 
was. _ There was a decided improvement in 1905, due no 
doubt in part to the unusually favourable weather which pre- 
vailed. There was also an effort in a number of schools to 
raise the attendance so as to qualify for the appointment of 
an assistant. 

Mr. Worsley, speaking of Bast Galway, says 

“ The attendance in schools shows a substantial increase for 1905 - 
due, I think, to unusually fine weather. Poverty, lack of interest on 
the part of parents, climatic conditions, and the distance often to If 
travelled by children in going to school account to some extent for tie 
irregularity of attendances. The managers are very assiduous in theii 
efforts to secure regular attendance. The Compulsory Attendance Act 
is not in force in this district.” 


Mr. Bartley furnishes some interesting and instructive re- 
turns for his section (chiefly South Roscommon). 

The average number of pupils on the rolls has remained practically 
r°j.-L ainG * or ^ UCG years- Por the same period the percentage 

of the average attendance to the average number on rolls was in 1903 
59 ; m 1904, 59 :5 ; and in 1905, 62 : S. 

The total number of pupils attending the town schools in this section 
has remained practically the same. The number on rolls has slightly 
diminished, but there is a great improvement in the rural schools, In 
these schools the percentage of the average attendance to the average 
number on rolls was in 1903, 50 \ in 1904, 55 ; and in 1905 nearly 63," 

Compulsory The increased regularity of attendance found in rural schools 
Attendance cannot be attributed to the Compulsory Attendance Act, for 
it is not in force. 

The only district in section C in which it is in force is the 
town of Athlone. The attendance in Athlone has been about 
74 per cent, of the number on rolls, but in Strokestown and 
Elphin, where the Act is not in force, the percentage is 74’9 
and 75*6 respectively. 

^Experience has only confirmed the judgment I formed when 
the Compulsory Attendance Act was passed, that it would be 
a failure. Teachers who were anxious to see the Act intro- 
duced into their localities have expressed to me their dis- 
appointment when they got it. In a few cases teachers have 
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informed me that it improved the attendance at their schools. M|'- 
It does so when first introduced, but when careless parents m ‘ Elwa1M! - 
(indhow hollow the Act is, it loses its virtue. Attendance— 

I am inclined to think that Ireland would have been as well continued. 
without this Act. It has led to pupils leaving school at an 
earlier age, and the harm it has done in this direction is pro- 
bably as great as the good it has done in effecting a slight 
improvement in the attendance. Very few believe in it. 

What is wanted is that the Act should be so amended as to 
be made effective, and also made of universal application. 

An energetic manager is much better than a school attendance 
officer. 

Great irregularity of attendance may be taken as a proof 
as well as a contributing cause of low efficiency. The im- 
provement which follows when an efficient teacher succeeds 
an inefficient one is striking. As our schools become more 
efficient, the attendance will become more regular. 

Mr. Bartley instances seven schools in his section whose 
aggregate number on roll has increased during the last two 
yea's by 38 per cent, and the aggregate average attendance 
by 72 per cent. He attributes the improvement in attendance 
to improvement in the efficiency, the teaching staff having 
raised the schools from “middling” or “bad” to “good.” 

The morning attendance of pupils is decidedly more pune- Punctuality 
taal than it was. It is now rare to find an empty school-room 
at 10 o’clock, and frequently almost the full day’s attendance 
is present at that hour. 

The change of roll-call time from 11 to 10.30 o’clock has 
contributed largely to this satisfactory improvement. Edu- 
cation is not confined to book learning, and if pupils are 
trained to be early and punctual, and also neat and orderly, 
their indebtedness to their teachers will not be lessened. I 
find, however, that there are still schools in which a punctual 
completion of roll-call at 10.30 o’clock leads to the loss of 
attendances by late pupils. 

Mr. Worsley finds a less satisfactory state of things in East 
Galway. He says : — 

Unpunctuality in attendance is a frequent feature in this district. 
lJus is absolutely inexcusable, and is, I believe, the fault, not of the 
vili » t °^ en the mothers, who rise too late to see to the 
cniidrens breakfasts in time before they are sent off to school.” 

The principal cause of lateness is, I believe, laxity of dis- 
cip roe. This is shown by the fact that in late schools pupils 
usually come in droves, showing that they loiter on their way. 



“ &lad to note in many schools that the pupils attend with 
I reg ?. la ” t y than formerly. In a considerable number of cases 
howev P 1 * 1 1 whole school assembled at ten o’clock. There are, 

his inatter° man ^ sc h°°ls in which there is room for improvement in 
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“The rule requiring marking of the rolls to he completed at 1030 
has, I believe, on the whole a beneficial effect on the punctuality of tb 
pupils, but there are some schools in which there is hardly an attemut 
at work until after ‘roll-call.’ The pupils, instead of coming in a fc / 
o’clock as formerly, now come in a few minutes before 10.30. I w 
recently in a school where the pupils were formerly most unpunctual ^ 
found them practically all in when I called a few minutes after 10 
o’clock. The teacher remarked that he could call his rolls at 10 o’clock 
for some time past. Another school has recently adopted this course 
The rolls are completed every morning at 10 o’clock.” 

A few teachers showed a desire not to open school till 10 
o’clock, beginning work at 10.30. There was no special 
reason for this change, in which the interests of their pupils 
were not consulted, and it was not persisted in. 

The rule which allows infants to be dismissed when they 
have completed an attendance of three hours might with 
advantage be extended to pupils of first class, who might be 
allowed to leave at the end of an attendance of three and a 
half hours. In many schools this would get rid of the majority 
of the pupils, and leave the teacher free to give all his atten- 
tion to the remaining standards for the last hour or half hour. 
Senior pupils require and can profit from longer hours than 
juniors can. The principle of gradation of time according to 
standard is a sound one. It . would be specialty helpful in 
schools under one teacher. 

The chief local circumstances which affect regularity ol 
attendance are farm operations in spring and autumn. Epi- 
demics are of not infrequent occurrence, especially in the late 
autumn. . The attendance in 1905 has been more regular than 
usual owing to exceptionally favourable weather. 

As I have said when discussing compulsory education, pupils 
leave school at an earlier age than formerly. They do not, as 
a rule, come to school. so young as the minimum age of three 
years. My own opinion is that five years of age is young 
enough for a child to begin school life. Three is certainly 
too young. The only argument I see for sending a child ol 
that age to school is that it helps to raise the average atten- 
dance, and keeps the child out of the mother’s way. The 
extreme ease of this kind that I have met with was to find a 
child of eighteen months in a school (of course its name was 
not on the rolls). This is using a school as a creche. 

The less . children of three or four years of age learn tie 
better it will be for them afterwards. I would recommenl 
that a distinction be made between ordinary schools anl 
schools with a fully organized infants’ department, allowing 
infants to enter the latter a year younger than the former. 

For some time after the introduction of the present system 
the rate of promotion was less than normal. On account of 
the variety of readers and of new subjects, pupils were re- 
tained in a majority of schools a second year in the same 
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standard, and for a year or two there was scarcely any pro- Mr. ' 
motion. This, of course, led to a lowering of the classifica- M‘Klwaihe. 
tion in schools. Another contributory cause was that pupils p rom otion 
are retained too long in standard I. in many schools. When Pupils, 
the full programme sketched by the Board for this standard 
is thoroughly taught, and a good foundation laid, there is 
something to be said for keeping pupils longer in standard I. 
than was done under the Results system, especially as there 
is now one standard less above first. I have frequently 
found pupils detained so long in standard I. that they were 
making no progress, and from the age at which they emerged 
from it there was little likelihood of their ever reaching the 
highest standard. This evil has been mitigated, and classi- 
fication is rising. 

Mr. Bartley, comparing the number of pupils present at his 
annual inspection of 1903 (when the last annual report on 
this circuit was furnished) and 1905, respectively, finds that 
the percentage in standard I. in 1903 was 45'5 and in 1905, 

41, a decline of 4’5 per cent. The percentage in standards 
VI. and VII. for 1905 is 9, for 1903 it was 6 7, an increase of 
2'3 per cent. This shows progress. 

The following returns regarding the present classification 
of the pupils on rolls is instructive : — 

Percentage of pupils on rolls in Infants’ Class, 25'2 

» „ „ I- „ 12'5 

» .. ,, Stands. II. and III, 25'7 

... ., „ „ IV., V., 25'8 

.. ., „ „ VI., VII., 10-8 

This is higher than the corresponding percentages for Ireland 
in 1904. 


There is no part of the school records so untrustworthy as Ages, 
the ages entered for pupils. They are too often given by 
guess-work. When the age is not correctly entered, it is, as 
a nile under the correct age. The regulation requiring date 
ot pupils birth to be entered in school registers will make 
ages more reliable. 

It is an important part of an inspector’s work to see that a 
mr rate of promotion is maintained. The question is one 
winch requires careful consideration, for each pupil must be 
couriered individually. To promote a pupil to a standard 
r which he is unfit is to do him as much injury, if not more, 
ffl to retain him in one from which he might be promoted, 
sometimes one _ finds bright intelligent children being 
L , on t 00 rapidly. When a child is found in a given 
tW f+ M -u an exc eptipnally early age, it may be predicted 
casM m aintain its position. I have watched such 

th e y «rest, and have observed that they fall away as 

rat?/!, 101 ' 3 have „ not P ro P er facilities for ascertaining the 
progress of any given pupil. The old register when 
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duly posted gave this information, for it showed the number 
of attendances made each year by each pupil, the standard 
in which he was enrolled, and the crate of his enrolment in it, 
A glance over one or two pages of such a register gives a great 
insight into the rate of progress. The arrangement in the 
last form of register does not show this so well. 

Unfortunately, when the Results system ended, teachers 
with few exceptions, thought they were not required to post 
their registers, as they had no examination marks to enter, 
These arrears have now been largely removed. 

The school registers were never so important as they are 
now, for they are the only means an Inspector has of ascer- 
taining a pupil’s progress in classification. 

It would be of great advantage to education if means could 
be devised by which the rate of progress in each school could 
be clearly and conveniently shown. 

Mr. Worsley furnishes a return for section B showing the 
average age of pupils for each standard at the beginning of 
the quarter which preceded the one in which the last annual 
inspection was held 


Infants, . 

1., 

11., 

111., 

. 5f years of age. 
• 8 » „ 

- 91 „ 

• 10J „ 

IV., . 

• HI „ 

V., 

- 12 * „ 

VI., . 

- 14 * „ 


I should like to see similar returns for Ireland. 

The intelligence and smartness of pupils are increasing. 
They are being more trained to think, and there is less memory 
teaching. This is more noticeable in the junior standards 
than in the senior. It would be easy to magnify the progress 
made. The chief matter is that the tendency is in the right 
direction. I have endeavoured in my inspections to impress 
on teachers, the wisdom of advancing slowly step by step, not 
hurrying to get over a course. This may seem slow at fat, 
but it will be found quicker in the long run. 

The new subjects of the programme may be assumed to hart 
contributed their quota to improving the intelligence of the 
pupils, when taught, but in this circuit manual instruction 
and elementary science have been little taught. Singing, 
drawing, and drill are helpful in furnishing a variety of occu- 
pation, thereby enlivening the monotony of school life. The 
variety of Readers introduced has led to pupils reading more. 
This, combined with the increased attention given to explana- 
tion, has had its effect on the pupils’ intelligence. 

The young children in our schools have a happier life ton 
they had some years ago, owing to the variety of occupation 
provided for them -and suitable for their tender age. For- 
merly, in ordinary schools, their school-day was spent at learn- 
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. , reading and spelling, with some writing exercises on Mr. 

Wes; now they have, in addition, singing, drawing, drill and M ‘ ElAVAlllE 
\iect' lessons, subjects which entertain and instruct without Teaching of 
° ifinff an y strain on their youthful minds. The shortening Infants— 

Hf the school day also is beneficial to both mind and body. eontmued ■ 
yphilst I am of opinion that things are better than they 
yere I am also of opinion that in the ordinary school (espe- 
cially under one teacher) there is no class so much neglected 
JS infants’ class. In many schools their instruction is 
practically confined to reading and spelling, with some exer- 
cises on the ball-frame. Kindergarten is taught in scarcely 
any schools in the circuit except infants’ schools or infants’ 
departments of Convent schools. Infants are unable to work 
with the higher standards and so are left by themselves or to 
the care of older pupils. 

A high authority has said that women are the natural guar- 
dians of young children, and there is no doubt that infants 
are better cared for by schoolmistresses than by schoolmasters. 

The former understand them better, are more sympathetic, 
and are in closer touch with them. It will, I think, be 
acknowledged by any person of experience that it is better to 
entrust the education of young children to a mistress, but the 
presence of an infant counts as much as the presence of a 
sixth standard pupil, and there is an unwillingness bn this 
account to allow infant boys to be transferred to an adjoining 
girls’ school. 

In this circuit, comprising about 400 National schools, it is 
surprising how few schools are affected by the much contro- 
verted rule 127 (b), and the slight effect it has in even these 
few schools. The opposition to the new rule is largely due 
to misconception. It is easier to provide suitable employment 
fora large infant class than for a small one. 

Care should be taken that the teachers of boys’ schools are 
not injured in grade or salary by the transfer of the infant 
boys to the girls’ schools. 

Sufficient desk employment is not found for infants, and 
the desks are often unsuitable, having been provided for older 
pupils. Every school should have some kindergarten desks. 

It is a mistake to think that anyone can teach infants. No 
part of a school requires more training and teaching skill than 
the infants’ class. This is one reason why I have never been 
disposed to attach much value to the services of manual 
instructresses. 

Mr. Worsley says : — 

“Reading is generally characterised by monotony and want of ex- neadim- 
pression. The teachers made scarcely any effort to get the pupils to 
imitate their own reading as a model, mispronunciations being as a 
rale made the only matter for correction. In mere mechanical accuracy 
tile reading shows evidence of improvement.” 


Mr. Bartley says : — 

‘ Reading is generaEy improving in distinctness and intelligence, but 
it is very frequently monotonous and inexpressive.” 
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My own experience is that reading is greatly improved 
Pupils read with greater ease and accuracy, and are much 
better at reading at sight. Teachers are aiming at a higlet 
standard than the old one of mechanical accuracy. Attention 
is given to grouping or phrasing, some attempt is made to 
secure expression ; I frequently meet with good reading and 
seldom with the old monotonous sing-song style. 

The variety of Headers introduced — literary, historical 
and general — has been productive of good. A curious accom- 
paniment of the improvement in reading is that stammerin” 
has diminished. I used to observe that bad stumbling read- 
ing led to stammering, which is rare in comparison with what 
it was a number of years ago. 

Tasteful and expressive recitation of poetry is not uncom- 
mon now. A few years ago the utmost aimed at was that 
pupils should have their poetry learned by rote. This is due 
partly to the improvement in reading, and partly to teachers 
paying more attention to this subject as to so many others 
the old mischievous distinction between sub-heads, for which 
nothing was given, and pass-heads, for which payments was 
made, having been abolished. To secure expressive recitatioa 
pupils should be trained to read the poem well, and to 
thoroughly understand it before they commit it to memory. 

Explanation of the lessons read is receiving more attention 
than formerly. Pupils understand better the reading lessons, 
and have a better grasp of the subject matter. One seldom 
now meets with grotesque answers, such as I met with two 
or three years ago, when having heard a class of five recite 
“Lines to a Crocus,” in reply to the question, “What is a 
crocus?,” I was informed by four that it is a bird, and by the 
fifth that it is a fish. 

The defect in teaching explanation most usually found is 
referred to by Mr. Worsley : — 

“ In asking questions on the matter of the lessons read, the tendency 
is to confine the questions to the meanings of isolated words and 
phrases, little effort being made to bring out by interrogation or ex- 
position, the sequence of the narrative description or other instruction 
contained in the lessons.” 

History is seldom well taught. To teach it well requites 
previous preparation by the teacher, whom I seldom find to 
have read the lesson before hand. 

General or Story Readers are now in common use in the 
circuit. They improve reading, quicken intelligence, and 
will, I hope, be found to produce a taste for literature. 

The standard in penmanship is higher than it was. I am 
not prepared to say that the number of good writers in oat 
schools is appreciably greater than it was, but the number of 
bad writers is decidedly less. In my own section I got off 
the teachers to teach writing from the blackboard instead of 
from the headline copybooks, but I was disappointed with the 
result. At first there was a marked improvement. Whea 
the method was novel pupils attended to the copy on black- 
board, but when they became accustomed to it they paid no 
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heed to it. Sometimes the copy set for imitation was not a M f 
model to be imitated. The fact is that what is wanted is a M Elwa1kb ' 
desire to improve on the part of the pupil. If he strives care- 
fully to this end he will attain it, no matter what the system 
of teaching may be. I am still, however, of opinion that in 
tie hands of a good teacher, blackboard teaching of writing is 
tie most effective. 

Written exercises in composition and dictation are receiving WrUt( , n 
mors attention. They are more carefully examined by exercises, 
teachers and corrected by pupils than heretofore, but to secure 
tiis it is necessary that the inspector should examine the exer- 
cise books at times. I am, however, by no means as yet 
satisfied with the correction of exercises, for I too frequently 
find it neglected or done in a slovenly manner. Excessive 
time is too often spent at transcription — the lazy teacher’s 
rc/iijmm— to the neglect of more useful work. 

Spelling is improved. There are decidedly fewer errors Spelling, 
found in dictation exercises, but this may be due to some ex- 
tent to the headers being easier than the old Board’s Readers, 
and containing a much more limited vocabulary. What 
satisfies me that there is an improvement in spelling is that 
misspelled words are less frequent in the pupils’ composition, 
though their vocabulary is not less limited. 

There is a marked improvement in composition. Its im- Com 03ltion 
portance is more fully recognized, and it is receiving more time omp<>sl lon ' 
and attention. In perhaps no school of the circuit is less 
time than two half-hour lessons per week given to it. Under 
tie Results system only one half hour was given. A very 
fair standard is reached, and sometimes very creditable com- 
positions are met with. The subject is often, however, un- 
skilfully taught. 

Grammar is the ordinary subject which I find taught with Gratr.mar. 
least efficiency. I do not advocate cast-iron programmes, but 
I think it advisable that teachers should have a better idea of 
wilt might reasonably be expected from them in this subject. 

They are inclined to teach either too much or too little. My 
own standard for one-teacher schools may be roughly summed 
tpin “as much syntax as will enable pupils to correct errors, 
and as much etymology as will enable them to understand the 
corrections. Analysis is taught in practically every school, 
tat it is often badly taught. A short time ago I inspected a 
sfflool in which two and a half hours per week were set down 
® the time table for grammar. The proficiency was very 
unsatisfactory, but I observed from the lesson given that the 
simply marking time. No preparation had been 
made by the teacher, and the sentences written on blackboard 

ere s° ample that they did not require thought, and pupils 
opp -S • no . advance. The time for grammar is frequently 
4. J?. doing written exercises, a very ineffective mode of 

test * n ®’ nseful enough when given occasionally as a 
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I sometimes find it necessary to advise teachers to get at 
up-to-date grammar and study it, for they have never studied 
any text-book on the subject except the old Sullivan’s 
Grammar. 

Reasons for correction of errors are frequently not given 
As I have said, to understand these reasons a certain amount 
of grammar must be known. 

Mr. Worsley says : — 

“ The teachers show less skill, perhaps, in the teaching of grammar 
than in the teaching of any other ordinary branch.” 

As was commonly remarked, geography was gradually 
dying out of our schools after the change of system. The idea 
at the root of the introduction of Geographical Readers was s 
good one, and had good Readers been properly used, the dry 
bones would have been made to live. Unfortunately Headers 
were introduced which seemed written to show how little 
geography a Geographical Reader could contain, and, good or 
bad, they were not properly used. Maps were neglected, 
lessons were not prepared or taught, and the books were used 
only as Readers. 

Since the last change of programme there has been a re- 
vival of geography. The pendulum is swinging from the 
system described above to the old one of a slavish use of test- 
books, with the memory overloaded with names and figures. 
It is difficult to secure a combination of the two, by which the 
lines of the text-book (determined by the teacher) will he 
followed at map lessons, and brightened by the information 
which a careful teacher will supply from a good Geographical 
Reader. 

The elements of mathematical and physical geography are 
seldom taught, and the use of the globe is neglected. 

Arithmetic is decidedly improved in the junior standards, 
but I am by no means satisfied with the way in which this 
subject is taught to seniors. It is very difficult to get the 
teachers out of the old mechanical way of teaching. The 
pupils are taught to work rules, but are not trained to thill 
or made to understand. The questions they work are nil 
sufficiently practical, that is, such as they are likely to meet 
in after life, and instead of working a number of short suns, 
they spend their time in doing long sums, which fill up then 
time, but provide little exercise in reasoning. 

The use of the blackboard is still neglected, and the teaching 
given is not thorough. I constantly find senior pupils break- 
ing down in questions that might easily be worked by jumors, 
the explanation being that these pupils have not a grasp of 
their subject. 

I seldom find any preparation made for teaching arithmetic- 
The questions are not selected beforehand, and I never me* 1 
with notes of a lesson to be given. When a sum is given rt 
it is the first which occurs to the teacher, and does not foil® 
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i: ne of thought or teaching. The answer is not known, Mr. 

0d time is lost looking over the work to see if it is correctly M'®"™- - ™- 
done. Arithmetic- 

Mental arithmetic has never received so much attention °° Mmuea - 
■ m y experience as now, with corresponding benefit to the 
Tupils Much more time is given to it. The defect in 
method is that it is not, as a rule, taught systematically. Tew 
teachers realize how useful this branch can be made for teach- 
ins ordinary arithmetic, the principle at the bottom of each 
tang the same, and the difference being in the figures to be 
dealt with. I frequently recommend teachers to get pupils 
to work on slate or paper questions which they can do men- 
tally, that they may become familiar with the process. There 
are too many rules in text-books of arithmetic. If pupils are 
intelligently taught, they are not so dependent on rules. 

I constantly advocate the use of concrete examples, prob- 
lems suited to the pupils’ stage of progress, and a thorough 
understanding of the elementary rules. I find that these are 
now receiving more attention, and the pupils are getting a 
better grasp of the subject. 


Mr. Worsley says : — 

“Arithmetic largely follows the old mechanical methods. The 
children can work out questions set in a stereotyped form, but display 
little intelligence when the questions are framed in a way to appeal to 
their powers of thought. Even very elementary questions of this kind 
fail to meet with response.” 


Mr. Bartley reports : — 

“The proficiency in arithmetic is improved in the lower standards, 
hut I regret to say the instruction given to the higher standards in this 
subject is generally very mechanical, even in schools in which most 
ether kinds of work are efficiently done.” 

Needlework seems as a rule good. The defects I meet with Needlework 
are that there is not sufficient “cutting-out” taught, that 
pupils are too frequently not supplied with requisites, and 
that there is very little “collective” teaching. 

Singing never received so much attention as it does now. Sin s in s. 
Practically every. teacher who can give any instruction in 
this subject is doing so. It is even taught by teachers wjio, 
having no gifts for doing so, would act more wisely in leaving 
» alone. I consider that this subject is making satisfactory 
progress. J 

Mr. Worsley, speaking of section B, says : — 

Singing is very satisfactory. It is nearly always sweet and 
urate, and free from noisy vociferousness. It is generally taught.” 

I ^ s ^°uld say that drawing is at least as good as it has ever Drawing 
een , ™ our schools. It is very fair in proficiency, which 
ust be considered satisfactory, as it was never so extensively 
duced jt 6 ™ 1 * eac ^ ers who are but poorly qualified have intro- 
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Mr. Worsley says that it is not at all so satisfactory v 
singing in his section, and Mr. Bartley finds that it i 8 cot ' 
siderably improved in a large number of the schools in sectioii 
C. 

Manual instruction and elementary science are little taught 
in this circuit. Hand-and-eye training have practically dV 
appeared, except in connexion with kindergarten instruction 
in infants’ departments. 

There is more elementary science taught in section C than 
in either of the other sections, more organizers’ classes lot 
teachers having been held in that section. Mr. Bartley re- 
ports of it : — 

“ Elementary science is taught in a number of schools in the neigh 
bourhood of Athlone and in most of the Convent schools. In a limited 
number of cases creditable work is done, but there is frequently i 
tendency to keep the classes at very restricted courses of work.” 

Object lessons are taught to a greater or less extent ii 
almost every school. When well taught they are a valuable 
educational auxiliary, but too often they are of little worth. 
Indeed good object lessons are the exception. 

Mr. Worsley says : — 

“ Object lessons are of too elementary a character, and are not, js i 
rule, taught so as to draw out the habits of observation of the pupils. 
The teachers appear to make very little inquiry into the best methods 
of teaching this branch.” 


And Mr. Bartley states that — 

“ A great many of the object lessons given are of very little aba- 
tional value.” 


I always recommend teachers to provide a good text-bod 
in object lessons for their own use. If the lesson is carefully 
studied by the teacher and reproduced in his own way, it can 
be made interesting and profitable. This is the only way « 
which efficient teaching of object lessons can be secured in 
view of the very limited extent to which teachers have been 
trained to teach them. 


Some drill is taught in almost all schools. It is general) 
fair, and in some oases good, especially in Convent schools. 
Mr. Worsley finds that it is very fairly executed, the clH 
defect being a want of animation in the movements goaf 


through. 

Irish is taught in a large number of schools and matt 
matics in a small number. Trench has been taught l 
schools. 


The use of a yearly progress book is becoming more g®® ■ 
It is now kept in almost all the schools , but I rarely n 
well kept. A well-kept progress book is necessary tor em™ 
inspection, and for the efficient working of a school. 
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Much of an inspector’s time is taken up in giving sugges- “‘Elwaikb 
tions and instruction with regard to the mode of keeping this — 
book. K is advisable that King’s scholars should be trained 
to it in the training colleges. 

lly experience of local examinations is that, as a rule, they fxamkmtions. 
jre no t taken seriously, and little weight can be attached to 
them. So far as I know they are always held by the teachers. 

The more efficient a teacher is the higher his standard is, and 
the harder he is to please. A bad teacher never describes his 
school as bad, either because he is too easily satisfied, or be- 
cause he does not take the trouble to find out the state of his 
school. At the annual inspection of one school I found the 
proficiency of standard III. in geography described as “Fair.” 

During my inspection I ascertained that this standard had 
never received a lesson in geography. In the more efficient 
schools the teacher is sometimes more severe in his judgments 
than the inspector. 

These local examinations give little help in ascertaining the 
state of a school. 

The programme of instruction at present in use has been 
found to be an improvement. I should like to see a choice of 
subjects left to the teacher, who might be required to teach a 
certain number of certain specified subjects. The higher the 
teacher’s grade the larger the number of . subjects he would be 
required to teach should be. Mathematics should be com- 
pulsory with all men teachers above third grade. Of course 
there are certain subjects which would be compulsory in all 
schools. My observation refers to the remaining subjects. 

So, too, a narrower range of subjects might be allowed in a 
one-teacher school. 


The chief feature of the new scheme of organization is the Organization 
introduction of grouping of standards for instruction in 
various subjects. 

Mr. Worsley says : — 

“Grouping is carried out in the case of most branches, but has been 
mj httlij introduced in the case of the branches of literary reading and 
arithmetic. Standards are grouped for historical and other reading 
Ue system of grouping, of course, very much relieves the pressure bn 
™ teachers energies, which were at one time frittered away in the 
™ n to cover a multiplicity of classes and subjects.” 

Mr. Bartley says under this head : — 

followed °I as * es f°r most school subjects is very generally 

tettiiw din j ° aSe reading, there is often great difficulty in 
Etfmes a= ardS grou P? d ' The Puphs stand in the same class/ but 
Svelv small S i many rm S tllres or four Readere are used in a compara- 
higher sitfu i 18 t ® ai * ers s ?y ‘ha* unless pupils get a new and 
dissatisfied TV, ^'m er u at - tlle eni ? ? f the sch °°i year, the parents are 
divisions of the a 5 ls , n '°7 being met by the issue of Readers for 

of standa/k h °^- instead , of for standards. I expect the grouping 

foe nest sthool je^ S W1 1 ^ fully carried ™t at the beginning of 

[ mr 

lishtenerl d , oub * J hat this Piping of standards has 
work of the teacher, and has been beneficial to 
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both teachers and pupils. I have always advised the teachers 
that the grouping given in the official programme was not 
obligatory, but that it was open to manager and teacher to 
submit other arrangements. Over-grouping is rarely f 01m j 
The difficulty is rather the other way, for teachers are too 
much inclined to perpetuate the excessive subdividing to which 
they were accustomed for so long a period. There is, per. 
haps, not a subject to which this principle cannot be applied 
It works well in teaching reading, but many teachers are re- 
luctant to apply it to the ordinary or literary readers. Stan- 
dards seem invariably grouped for the general or story Header 
In schools under one teacher I recommend standards IV. V 
and VI. to be grouped for the same Historical Header, which 
is generally done. 

The subject to which teachers find most difficulty in apply- 
ing grouping is arithmetic, but it can be applied here too. I 
frequently recommend teachers to group their senior standards 
at least twice a week for problems or questions which can be 
done by rules already learned by standard IV. , and also for 
more thorough instruction in ordinary rules. When standards 
are brought together in this way, it will sometimes be found 
that pupils of the lower standard are able to hold their on 
with the higher. 

There is one subject in which over-grouping is often met 
with, viz., object lessons. This is in one-teacher schools, all 
standards from infants to sixth being formed into one group, 
Such an arrangement is objectionable, and means waste oi 
time in the case of senior pupils. 

Teachers require assistance in carrying out grouping. They 
are beginning to understand it better. 

The training of monitors is receiving more attention to 
I have ever before known it to receive. Monitors are ap- 
pointed with two objects — as apprentices to the teaching pro- 
fession and to assist in carrying on the work of the school 
The former object was lost sight of, and monitors were used 
only as they were thought to be most helpful, regardless ol 
their training as future teachers. This was short-sighted, for 
the better they are trained the more helpful they are in tie 
school. It requires careful attention sometimes to see that 
monitors range gradually from elementary to advanced wort, 
so that at the end of their period of service they shall have s 
full course of training. I do not, however, consider tor 
training satisfactory , but it is decidedly better than it was. 
The preparation which monitors make for teaching should le 
preparation for the lessons they are actually to teach, so as 
to make it practical. I do not believe in showy lessons n 
method of teaching. I think all lessons should bear on tie 
work of the day. 

Criticism lessons have been found helpful to the teacher, I 
believe, as well as to the monitor, for they set him thinlnng 
of the best way of teaching a lesson or subject. Sometimes 
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guidance and assistance of the inspector are required, but, 
with few exceptions, I find the teachers desirous of carrying 
out effectively the instructions contained in the Board’s cir- 
cular on the subject. 

Id section A there are 40 monitors, of whom 11 are boys 
and 29 girls. Of the 29 girls 23 are monitors in Convent 
schools. 

In section C there are slightly over 40 monitors, of whom 
close on 30 are in Convent schools. In section B there are 39. 

Many of the girls find their way to English or Scotch 
primary schools, some of them even resigning their monitor- 
ship to complete their training in Great Britain. 

Mr. Worsley, speaking of section B, says : — 

“The training of monitors does not receive the attention which it 
should. There is a tendency here and there to regard the monitor 
rather as an auxiliary to the work of the teachers than as an apprentice 
to be trained for the teaching office. The teachers have introduced 
critioism lessons in schools in which monitors are employed, and I take 
every available opportunity of inspecting them. The teachers had very 
elementary ideas as to the modus operands to be followed in these 
lessons until I had an opportunity of explaining it to them.” 

Mr'. Bartley says, speaking of section C : 

“As a rule the monitors are carefully taught the subjects prescribed 
in their programme. In the Convent schools, and in the best of the 
ordinary schools, a good deal of attention is now devoted to showing 
the monitor how to teach. Criticism lessons are very generally given. 
In some cases they are not of much value, but the majority of those 
I have seen given are very fair or good.” 


The number of evening schools in each of the sections for 
the past three years is as follows : — 


Section. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Total. 

Session. 1903-4, 

20 

25 

42 

= 87 

„ 1901-5 

11 

14 

15 

=-- 40 

„ 1905-6 

8 

14 

10 

«= 32 


Of those in operation this past year three were for girls and 
one was mixed. 


The gradual reduction shown above was a process of natural 
ecay Evening schools are doing good to a certain extent, 
they have not been a success. When first opened an 
mm 1 ™*® s ,°^ begins well, but after being in operation for 
ii e j'be attendance begins to fall away, and frequently 
ne school is closed prematurely. In one school at my first 
«. °J ln ^ about 240 present. It is still in existence, but 
18 a!? 1 of P u P ils present would probably be about 16 or 
iLt ,- Scho01 ’ opened last year, had 140 or 150 pupils 
LnTJi y sesslon ’ but before the end the attendance 
“"mclled to probably less than a dozen. 
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The pupils whom one finds present seem in earnest about 
their work and desirous of improving themselves, but when 
the novelty wears away they tire of the school, and in most 
cases cease to attend. Teachers are disappointed, and haw 
frequently expressed to me their regret at having opened the 
school. If, as I believe is sometimes the case, pupils are gom« 
over the same ground as in the previous session, their failure 
to attend can be easily understood. It is more difficult to 
conduct an evening school than a day school. It requires 
more ability and more careful preparation. The teacher 
should have each evening’s programme mapped out before he 
enters on it, and progress should be more rapid than in the 
day school. 

Evening schools have practically no effect in reducing the 
number of illiterates, a class which is conspicuous by their 
absence from these schools. 

Mr. Worsley says : — 

“ Some useful work is done in the evening schools, but I cannot con- 
sider the work done, as measured by the amount of instruction gira 
or the number of pupils who avail themselves of the benefits of tie 
scheme, commensurate with the grants made or the drain on the time 
of the Board’s inspector. Irish is taught in a large proportion of these 
schools, but I don’t think that any reasonable progress can he made in 
the study of the language in the small amount of time available for 
instruction in evening schools. It is largely a waste rather than an 
economising of labour.” 


Mr. Bartley says : — 

“ The pupils 'attending these schools are generally well-conducted and 
diligent. Their attention is mostly confined to refreshing their 
memories regarding work formerly done in the day school. In a fet 
instances more advanced subjects were effectively taught, and in some 
other instances these were attempted, but the work done was net 
sufficiently thorough to be of much permanent value.” 

Teachers of the workmistress type who succeed in passing 
the additional tests required for appointment as manual in- 
structress , contribute little to the efficient working of a school, 
Apart from the teaching of needlework their work is confine! 
to the younger children, especially to the infants' class. 
Teaching is an art not so easily acquired, and as much skill 
and sympathy are required for teaching a first standard as for 
higher ones. I do not mean to convey that manual instruct- 
resses do not contribute to the efficiency of a school. Man; 
of -them do, but they have higher qualifications than their 
programme of examination exacts. Some of them hare 
served their apprenticeship to the teaching profession, bpt 
failed to secure an appointment, others may have failed in 
their final examination as monitors, but have, nevertheless, 
higher qualifications than are covered by the manual mstruc - 
ress’s programme. I consider a higher programme of e * aim ?' 
tion for these candidates, which will ensure better educaion 
and greater intelligence, absolutely essential. 
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Sometimes the presence of a workmistress or a manual 
instructress prevents the appointment of an assistant teacher. 
I know one parish in which there are three cases of the kind. 
Ike schools should have assistants, but the manager is reluc- 
tant to make the change, though he would be glad to have 
assistants appointed. 

Mr. Bartley finds that of the 156 certificated teachers in 
liis section, 89, or about 57 per cent, of the total, are trained. 
I believe this is fairly representative of the circuit. This 
percentage will steadily increase for years to come. 

I have much sympathy with teachers who desire to obtain 
admission to a training college but cannot. It is not that 
they are too old — they are often under 30 years of age — but 
they are not wanted. This experience applies to women 
teachers. Men teachers do not seem to have the same diffi- 
culties, I presume because the number of applicants is more 
limited. 


Monitorial candidates, or girls who are specially prepared 
tor the entrance examination to training colleges , are fresher 
tom their studies, and can be more easily made to pass ex- 
aminations than others who have been teaching for a number 
?, l ears - Besides, the first class remains two years while 
Tfof 8 ° • ^ emaans on ly one year, and so gives more trouble, 
tne principal function of a training college were training 
not teaching , this grievance would not exist. I have not 
iscovered any hall-mark by which a trained teacher can be 
tHflT i krom an untrained one, and some of the best 
that t u S * klave mek were never trained. I am of opinion 
do- e one-year course of a teacher and the second year’s 


Conran f ii — . a ncaunci dim one secunu year: 

Lrmn °tr e . r ® n g’ s scholars should be mainly practical 

tearing on their future work. 


an inoi? re + Sen fr S ^ S * em education requires higher ability from 
careful ' “ an kkle °ld, greater discrimination, and a more 
of a oni, i § men t- He has more time to study the working 
He has ° 01, an ? see w bere its strength or its weakness lies, 
moulding i 4 suoh opportunities of helping teachers and 


“ouldinv u l 1 opportunities ot helping teachers at 
must say th +° 1S ’ an< ^’- s P ea ^i n g from my own experience, 


R ~ u, . ’ xj. uni my uwu experience, l 

ire tno7,ft at su gg es tions are received gladly, though they 
Patiencn carr ied out with little intelligence. A little 
Insi 1 ' M P erseverance w iH generally meet such cases, 
of a school 11 n ? k determine the value and efficiency 

"rite on tv h r ex P e:r ience agrees with that of a modern 
the inspecting ration, who says — “Even opinions formed by 
very mi'oi„„j:_ 0t wor . done under normal conditions may be 


very worK clone under normal conditions may be 

Ch i ck ed by acteal theS6 im P ressions are carefully 


j “ouuai bests. 

Primary ed,£ r° Ul ^ ex P ress my belief that the system „ 
now. Nn a* ui on ln Ireland has never been so good as it i 
lines " Ch yet remains to be done, but 


of 


right lin es " yeT remams t0 be done, but we are on 

ch ange. V'.a™,:™ “.needed is development, not organic 
ucation will be more thorough. There will not 

d 
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be, as of old, feverish haste to get over a programme, and a 
thoughtful and intelligent teacher will have a better field for 
his talents. Fewer pupils will sink into the illiterate class 
after leaving school. 

The teachers are a respectable and well-conducted body, 
commanding the confidence and esteem of the localities is 
which they work. 

I take this opportunity — the last I shall have in this circuit 
of acknowledging my indebtedness to the managers wilt 
whom I have been brought into official relations. Our rela- 
tions have been most friendly, and it has always been > 
pleasure by me to meet them and to confer with them on 
matters which concerned the prosperity of their schools. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. J. M'Blwaise. 
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Dundalk, Mr. Hoqah. 

8th January, 1906. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to furnish a General Report on the Circuit, 
schools inspected in this circuit within the year ended 31st 
December, 1905. 

The boundaries of the circuit remain the same. There are 
now in operation 409 schools, nine having been struck off 
during the year— Doon, Drumgoland, Tiercork, Lisgar, Coote- 
hill P.L.D. , Termon Boys’, Ardaghy Boys’, Bailieboro’ Model 
Girls, and Kilmaearan. No new schools were taken into con- 
nection, and it is quite probable more small schools will be 
done away with as vacancies occur. Three double schools 
were amalgamated — Termon B. and G., Bailieboro’ Model 
B. andG., and Ardaghy B. and G. ; the mixed school in each 
case is working satisfactorily. In the case of Bailieboro’ 

Model the attendance has not been so high for many years, 
snd in place of two principal teachers and two pupil teachers 
Here are now a principal teacher, an assistant teacher, three 
Pupil teachers, and a monitor, with every prospect of a second 
assistant teacher. At Doon, Tiercork, Kilmaearan, and Lis- 
gar the teachers retired, the buildings were poor, and the 
Pupils have been accommodated comfortably in neighbouring 
schools. In Drumgoland Rule 179c. was availed of. Two 
5 ew rested buildings have been brought into operation at 
Goughorne and Kilkitt, replacing very inferior structures. 

. e have still eight double schools with an average attendance 
w both of less than thirty, and sixteen where the average in 
1 n? ^ ein l ess than thirty. 

taken as a whole there is ample school accommodation for School Accom- 
e average attendance, and overcrowding is uncommon. Mr. modation. 
ar 'ey s remark that “a large number of the buildings would 
ccomrnodate twice the number in attendance” applies to the 
j , e circuit. I find only twenty-one cases where floor space 
s V na 5* et l ua te, and on the other hand there are twenty-eight 
dat' S; seven Workhouse schools, where aceommo- 

• aon ls excessive and quite beyond all possible requirements 
,^ ese the number of 10 square feet spaces is more than 

fgll .he number on rolls. This results from various causes 

ijt en 3 ,^ e population, adoption of rooms never originally 
difficult* t scllools > an d building too large schools : they are 
M nn ! t0 ^ ea *’ an d space is wasted. In Cavan, Down, and 
there' n schools are very plentiful. Taking all Ireland, 
is OTm 1S t° ne acho °l to every 2,300 acres, but in Armagh there 
CavJ! t0 ever y 1A36 acres, Down one to every 1,183 acres, 
a «es ever y 1>570 acres, Monaghan one to every 1,654 

and a ° i- one 1° every 1,831 acres. Down includes Newry 
DiflKhedM? 11 an< l i n Lcmth are Dundalk and 

8 aa ’ "ut Ike others are rural districts with no large 

d 2 
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Mr. Hooah. 

School Accom- 
modation — 
continued. 


towns. In the past unnecessary schools have been multiplied, 
but now, with some of the new rules to support us, this is 
being remedied, and some more even distribution will be 
secured. This multiplicity of schools is of interest with regard 
to regularity of attendance, to which I shall refer later on. 


Mr. Bogers rightly distinguishes between school accommo- 
dation and school space : — 

“ The school accommodation is, as a rule, ample. The school space, 
however, is frequently very badly arranged, and -all subjects have to bs 
taught in one department. The absence of class-rooms is greatly to 
be deprecated, and militates very considerably against successful instruc- 
tion in such subjects as reading and vooal music. This want is being 
recognised by the managers, some of whom during the past year divided 
their schools by a partition and thus formed a second apartment, In 
every case their division has been followed by satisfactory results.” 

For the other two sections the same may be noted, parti- 
cularly where the average allows of an assistant. Unless dis- 
cipline is very well maintained there is much noise, and it 
takes management to get one division reading at a time. I 
have met cases where reading and singing, dictation and sing- 
ing, elementary science and singing were attempted at the 
same time. For the whole circuit the average on the rolls is 
30,184'3, average attendance, 19,140'3, both for the year 
ended 31st December, 1904, and total accommodation, at tea 
square feet each, for 31,320 pupils. 


In some cases desks are very bad, notched and uneven, and 
all the same height. Mr. Bartley draw's attention to the same 
matter : — 


“ The great defect in the school furniture is the want of suitable ^ 
for infants. In some cases the desks are old, worn and rickety; in 
majority of the schools, however, they are well made, but not p ro i e - 
graduated for the different standards.” 


In the Dundalk section new desks have been provided m 
few cases, and in two of the Convents old cumbersome a® 
are being gradually replaced by dual desks. It is difficul 
raise funds for such a purpose — one desk is as good as ano 
to the ordinary lay mind' in the country. , . 

As to houses that are bad, I make out a list of twenty-n • 
building grants are pending for four of these ; there is so ^ 
prospect of building in three cases, but for eighteen mo 
do not expect any improvement. These should be place 
a black list, and grants withdrawn at the next vacancy. 

Since my last report considerable amounts raised o ^ 
have been expended in reconstruction, enlargement, a 
on, in Annalong, Ballynaclosha, Bally veamore, CastleD y 
Boys’, Clohogue, Kilsaran, Laragh (1), Meenan, Moneyu 
ragh Boys’, Newgrove, Nobber, Baw, St. Anne s, 
point Boys’, and Windsor Hill Girls’. 

As to display of taste, Mr. Bogers’ remarks apply *° 
whole circuit 

“ There is rarely much taste displayed in the school-room,^^ ar e 
little is done to render the school bright and attractive. 
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occasionally grown, but they are generally badly cultivated, and are not Mr. Hopak. 
much of an addition to the rooms. A few pictures are sometimes 
suspended but they are generally inartistic daubs, and of very ques- 
tionable educational value. The want of funds to provide suitable 
decoration, and the absence of all interest in the schools by those whose 
standard of taste is superior to that of the ordinary peasant are greatly 
to be deprecated, for I invariably find that a bright and tastefully-kept 
school has a considerable influence for good on the personal cleanliness 
and taste of the pupils.” 

There is nothing unusual as to sanitation and heating ; Sanitation 
most of the schools have out-offices ; cases of gross neglect of alu lta lnK ' 
this portion of the premises are uncommon. A noting in the 
Observation Book is a sufficient remedy. While few schools 
tan be noted as dirty, there is an absence of real tidying and 
cleaning, walls are dusty, the morning cleaning is left out, 
and there is want of brightness. Mr. Rogers notes : — 

"The daily work of cleaning the school is usually a most perfunctory 
operation. The sweeping of the floors is rarely done thoroughly, and 
very frequently after it has been well watered. jDust is allowed to collect 
round the legs of the desks and in the comers of the rooms. Very 
little direct teaching is done during the operation, and but few school- 
rooms are sufficiently clean to draw the pupils’ attention to the difference 
between the standard insisted on in the school-room and that recognised 
at home. Very few school-rooms are washed out with sufficient regularity. 

The teachers in country districts inform me that it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to get people to wash the floors. Labour is rarely available in the 
neighbourhood, and the pupils resent being asked to assist at a work 
J'hich they regard as menial. When the teacher has not the labour in 
® ls own family, he has frequently to undertake these annual or semi- 
arnuial ablutions himself, not always with satisfactory results.” 

Dirty floors are caused by the muddy condition of the roads , 

™ the absence of foot-scrapers or door-mats ; all the children 
wear boots, and tramping along the roads, pick up a quantity 
0 sticky mud, which gets carried into the school. In addition 
hand gets splashed up their backs, and the pupils’ clothes are 
rat % brushed. As well as Mr. Rogers, I have been fre- 
quently present at the so-called inspection as to cleanliness, 
aw, like him, “never heard a pupil reprimanded for want of 
reanlmess.’’ Teachers hesitate to do so because pupils take 

-ce, and schools are so numerous they may go to another 

°°1, and thus lower an average already low enough. 

com^ 00 ^ Cranes are °f slow growth ; funds are not forth- school 
dir ^ am hopeful, however, of improvement in this libraries. 
this'* 0 ] 11 ’ ^° r according aa a story book or novel is read through 
ar 8 18 'alii by and forms the nucleus of a library. Teachers 
t ffe i now beginning to understand that for a draft of ten or 
so]d - Pupils one book is enough, and at the price they are 
Hat *, new . one °an be got as soon as one is finished. I hear 
| ar ue grown pupils read more at home, particularly in the 
iath SC T I0 ^ S ' l- n addition to any work done in this direction 
ro oms S h *i?^ sovera l clerical managers have instituted reading- 
ration ’if S ^ 0r rD'auuatic performances, bands, so that some 
C0llnt a i° rm °f relaxation is afforded to young people in the 
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Mr. Hogan. 


Unnecessary 

Schools. 


The Teachers. 


Nearly all the schools have playgrounds, but I find a ten- 
dency to leave the pupils unsupervised while the teachers take 
tea or other refreshments in the school-room. The training 
colleges should give some instructions as to the management 
of the playtime, and show the teachers how to institute game! 
and pastimes to occupy the pupils. In many vested schools 
the plot is a sea of mud in winter, slippery and dangerous, so 
that the road is preferable. 

In past years schools have been unnecessarily multiplied in 
portions of this circuit. An active manager opened schools of 
his own regardless of the interests of schools in neighbouring 
parishes, where a manager was not on the alert and made no 
opposition. . Again, several schools under management of the 
late Established Church were opened close to Presbyterian 
schools, and each Presbyterian congregation got a school, 
whence the large proportion of schools in the counties I have 
named. The emoluments in such schools were small, and if 
any pressure was used pupils migrated from one to the other, 
so that a high standard was not possible. Also, teachers were 
constantly changing with a view to bettering themselves. 
Since then the population has diminished, and these schools 
have further declined. This has now come to an end, and 
with rules in operation to check the evil these schools ra 
getting thinned out. As a consequence, neighbouring school) 
have their average increased, and with better emoluments a 
better class of teacher can be secured. The extinction of Do® 
has led to the appointment of one , and probably two assistants 
in schools near at hand, while the extinction of Kilmacaran 
and Donaghmore Glebe will bring up the average in three 
other schools from under twenty to between twenty and thirty. 

The teachers generally are industrious, but are slow to act 
on their own responsibility. Grouping, keeping a proper 
record, preparation of written notes, are gaining grou» 
steadily. The better class of teachers find the advantage o 
such practices, and objections of parents to grouping a® 
gradually less and less heard of. When preparation of reading 
lessons is pressed for the gain of grouping is soon perceived, 
and the working is found easier. 

Mr. Rogers says : — 

“ The teachers are as a rule energetic 'and painstaking, and J** 
anxious to do the literary portion of their work as thoroughly as P° ss i j 
In many instances I believe that the teachers’ failure to raise a sc 
to a satisfactory standard of efficiency arises 'from unskilfulness 
inability to adapt themselves to new requirements, and not t-o any 
inclination to. do their work. Suggestions are constantly s0 . u ^ ht ’ v ere 
methods are discussed, and there is a willingness to try new plans ^ 
old ones are found to give unsatisfactory results. A better Q ual ^ ore 
iwork is being looked for by the teachers, and the teaching is done 
intelligently and intellectually, and with increased interest 0 ^ 
teacher and pupils. In nearly every school a syllabus more 
definite in character is drawn up, and preparations are made o 
school hours for the day’s duties.” 


J 
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And Mr. Bartley Mr - H ™ ASI - 

"The teachers 'as a body are well qualified, earnest and. hard-working, The Teachers 
and they discharge their school duties m general in a satisfactory manner. continued. 
There is a considerable number of highly-efficient teachers who display 
both energy and skill in handling their schools, and who afford evidence 
of having made careful preparation for their work. But there are still 
6ome— I am happy to say the number is not large — who appear to make 
little if any preparation for the instruction they have to impart, and 
who show by their methods that they possess a very imperfect knowledge 
of the art of teaching. In the matter of preparation I notice a con- 
siderable improvement ; most of the teachers have now their class-books, 
noted and underlined in some cases, and I rarely find an object lessen 
attempted without some previous preparation in the form of written 
notes having been made.” 


In object lessons the work is in general mediocre. I hear 
of difficult object lessons, need of repeating them. I have 
rarely seen any properly thought-out scheme ; they are taken 
in any order— a bellows, a cow, the atmosphere, cabbage, a 
Mcer, as unconnected as possible. The instructions in the 
“Notes” are read but not acted on, and all over there is want 
of system. Mr. Bartley notes : — - 

“ To give a good object lesson to the senior pupils requires professional 
^ 1 an d a wide range of knowledge. Accordingly there is no school 
wanch in which there is 'a greater diversity as regards the quality of 
instruction than in this one. Where the teacher is experienced the 
^ n ^ eres ^ n g and affords a valuable training, but where this is 
n°t the case the lesson usually possesses little educational value. In a 
MJderable number of the schools the scheme o*f object lessons has not 
i n at the commencement of the year, ana sufficient attention 

not been bestowed on the selection of the subject. In consequence of 
I a mi scellaneous set of lessons is given lacking the necessary sequence 
connection, and failing to lead to any definite result.” 


anut USe ''I 16 P r °g ress record is becoming general, 
“e more efficient teachers make out weekly schemes of 
wot b bave r°und a few who prepare a daily sketch of 
it i ^ most advantageous. Without written notes 
wk ° . n °r easy to gauge the amount of preparation, but 

Look Wn ^ en notes are produced there can be no doubt. 

over > thinking over, are not of much value, and the 
u . ls uot satisfactory. There are no new classes for 
fani7 erS i, i a ^ en< l’ but if, in addition to the classes, the or- 
and ? baa be ? n ab l e to make frequent visits to the school, 
effected 6 mP? c *nien lessons, much good would have been 
W( »k e' +!^ S was unfortunately not done, and much of the 
Witb 6 ™ rou g b in the classes has gone to waste, 
from re S ar 4 to other work out of school, I fear that apart 
se lf-imn e ^ ra *’ 10n * bere is b ut little in the way of reading or 
cn]lo° Vem i en *' Good books are expensive, and the train- 
fendinv j ou * ( i bee P in touch with their past students by 
accomcli 1 i ar< ^ worbs f°r home reading. If it could be 
arrange r lec - ! be Gaining colleges, during vacation, might 
torical S °J. ln formal courses of lectures on literary and his- 
"■orks rvitb ^ CtS ’ ^T^g names and particulars of standard 
ing. rp, 11 instruction for a systematic course of home read- 
6 cos i °f travelling and board and lodging for three 
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or four weeks would not be excessive, and I see no mote 
™ Ul „ method of utilizing the surplus referred to under Erie 
•*-'’/ i ar more beneficial than scholarships or prizes, which 
only encourage more cramming. Some of the older teachers 
fail to get into touch with new methods, and work principally 
on old lines. Unfortunately the pension is very small, four 
or five years before the maximum is reached. It would be in 
the interests of education to remedy this, and have the pensioa 
the same, or nearly the same, for the three or four years before 
the age for compulsory retirement. Teachers trained recently 
are much more alert on preparation, and Mr. Rogers re- 
marks : — 

, [ notice a marked improvement in the teaching power of thess 

teachers who have recently been trained. Better methods of work as 
adopted, more careful and systematic preparation is made, and very 
commendable and ingenious plans are frequently adopted in one-teachet 
schools for keeping the whole school profitably employed. Some of fie 
very best teachers in this section are those who have been trained within 
the past five years.” 


The attendance of the pupils is nearly as irregular as ever, 
and no substantial improvement can be effected until com- 
pulsory attendance is stringently enforced all over Ireland, 
n this circuit we have some areas where the centesimal pro- 
portion is amongst the lowest in Ulster. According to Mi- 
Rogers : — 

, ^ ,e S ell eral tendency of the attendance in the senior standards is to 

Become more irregular— the senior pupils are year by year wanted more 
Ihe n so in the wage of the farm servant, and the increased 
h . finding 1Jm , have compelled many farmers to do without his 

“f 1 x WOT m fo ™ erf y done by him is shared among all the 
il • s ^ ie fa *P' ll y* The children are now employed as soon as 
hl!^LiI 1CeS - aTe an y*- the attendance at school consequently 
__ ?. re irre gular. They are 'also withdrawn from school altogether 

■frvwirv..!,, T — . • r , i .1- fViA 


ii regular, xney are also withdrawn from school altogetM 

f X Jf l 1 ' f i 3 ® 6 X 11 formeri y- In one portion of the district the 
newly-started lace clnsao. a,.c — .- , - , , , i , f ew 


... 1 , , r ; , B 1 U one portion ot tne aisir. 

XiJth f , cla ? ses are doing incalculable harm, and in a tew 
years the female portion of the population will be absolutely illiterate 
b X 3re W1 * h f awn from schc>o1 to attend *ha» classes before they 
nave^n promoted from second standard, and though they may attend 
i '7 f v, °° on ^ ose days when it is impossible to attend the law 
f e X pt em ph°yed at lace-making every available moment 
in the ri ak ° ° f i th f few shll hngs they earn at the work. Their interest 
n tne day school soon ceases, and with it all satisfactory progress. 

Have SDokftTl tn that/* _ .V. . • / J Aov. 


T i . ueases, and with it an satisiaciury 

While ^ ir t to m , 0re than one manager on this subject, and they 

these sowf ° U the s ?bject, are unable to check the abused 


those Uhi ™e subject, are unable to check tne aouse - 
S tt ’ as .they are not always under their jurisdiction, andevet 
_ i ley «- ar j’ lt; 19 * ound that seeming safeguards are evaded. Com- 
antfo? f tendance at the day school until fifth standard is pm 
appeals to me to be the only solution of the difficulty.” 


Mr. Bartley notes : — 

of''thifJ!X 01 a ‘ t S nda E ce still far from satisfactory in most parti 
nulso™ PM th . e clrcuit - Notwithstanding the fact that the Com- 

the n7st^ UCa ° n £ ct has >** n in force 1* the town of Newry -dun-# 
on the loir years 4 K e Percentage of attendance to the number of pnj>* 
operation r oonsrderably less than it was before the Act came into 
peration. In Kilkeel, however, and its neighbourhood the enforcement 
not only semnw? (miofow t-i-anrlnrire. but 


of thA a r+ h XI 1 ’ howGver > and its neighbourhood the eniorceu 
ronsidXhl • n<>t ° n / secured greater regularity in attendance but 
SrS “e f rease ? numbers on the rolls of the schools. 1i> 


“ numuers on xne roils OI Hie owi'7"' 

as a rule, from four to six years of age when they c 
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to school, and they usually leave in their thirteenth or fourteenth year, Mr. Hooas. 
or even earlier in some parts of the district. I think there is a tendency o ance _ 
on the part of the parents to remove the children from the school at an rnntinuel i % 
earlier date than was formerly the case. There seems to be an im- 
pression that once a pupil lias reached the fifth standard his education 
should be complete. At any rate most of the pupils are now withdrawn 
when they have reached this stage, with the result that a large number 
oi the schools are practically without a sixth standard.” 

It seems very unfair that manufacturers, who go to great 
expense to build and equip factories, are hampered by all 
kinds of enactments in employing young persons, bound to 
provide sanitary appliances and properly ventilated rooms, 
while farmers who spend comparatively nothing are quite un- 
trammelled in the employment of children of any age exposed 
to inclemency of weather. The excuses for non-attendance 
are harvest operations, then potato-picking, but these opera- 
tions do not last long, and the schools can be closed for vaca- 
tion. We also hear of blackberry-picking and haw-picking ; 
in the town mere children get employment as messengers, 
and there is no law to prevent it. Another cause of low 
centesimal proportion is remissness in returning punctually 
alter vacation. If a school reopens after four weeks’ vacation 
the attendance is much below half the normal figure for a 
week or t wo ; again if a fair takes place on W ednesday or 
Thursday it is not considered worth while to come till the 
following Monday. The Compulsory Act is in force in 
Kilkeel , Castleblayney, Cootehill. Warrenpoint, Newry, and 
Banbridge, but the highest centesimal proportion reached is 
80- The attendance is nothing wonderful — only two schools 
reach a centesimal proportion of 80 , and thirty-two over 70 , 
while another thirty-six not in school attendance areas reach 
‘he same figure. If a real compulsory measure were intro- 
weed, counties should be taken in pairs in each province, 
beginning with those where the . centesimal proportion is lowest 
~0avan and Donegal in Ulster, Kerry and Clare in Munster, 
bongford and King’s County in Leinster, and Mayo and Kos- 
common in Connaught. The teaching staff could be 
strengthened where necessary and reconstruction effected 
where required. If the whole country were taken at once a 
Wjk would occur, and the measure would be defeated. 
m t Irregular attendance and early withdrawal of pupils 
rmot fail to have a woful effect on the prospects of the 
adfi L Child labour leads eventually to cheap labour, and 
uts una ble to earn a living wage leave the country. Any 
mpulsory Act should be based on age, not on standard, and 
jj rents of any child under fourteen who is not at school should 
wnrtb°i SeCU f ;e| L The majority would soon conform, and only 
me th S P 3,1 ® 11 * 8 would be punished. Clerical managers tell 
but ^ Me °T constantly harping on school attendance, 
tjP ai j en 1' s > ignorant, because they never attended regularly 
Child V6S ’ no attention, and no real progress is made. 
te a . ren ar c put on rolls about four or five years old, and 
v m U P to eleven or twelve, but the higher standards are 
y poorly represented , and the older pupils are often absent 
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for weeks together. The great loss in money only is not 
understood ; -taking the capitation only at five shillings, in 
this circuit £Z ! ,000 m addition would be payable even with 90 
pei cent, centesimal proportion. Taking any ordinary rural 
pans . Parish A has 572 average on rolls, 343 average atten- 
dance, and gets £86 in capitation for eleven teachers and 
three manual instructresses ; if 90 per cent, attended the 
capitation would be £128 for seventeen teachers. Parish B 
“f®., 2 avera ge on rolls, 182 average attendance, and £45 
capitation amongst five teachers and two manual instruct- 
resses ; on the same basis this parish would have £69 capita- 
m“ gS 61ght f eachers - Parish C has 1,069 average on 
> ^ average attendance, .£173 capitation amongst nine- 

een eacneis and three manual instructresses; this parish on 
e same basis would have £240 capitation amongst twenty- 
seven teachers. 8 1 

nn^tiil er M SCOnra ^ feature of this irregularity is that even 
•i le 65 per cent, for all Ireland there are very few grown 
nnld| S ’ - and ,, y ^f ar 66 per cent, missing consists largely of 
pupils m fourth and higher standards. The proportion of 

extent™ mentloned m W last report has not varied to any 

Multiplicity of schools does not at all lead to regularity in 

tnZcKc t Cavan w ? th one school to every 1,580 acres re- 
• , io r centesimal proportion for the whole county, 

going as low as 54 m Enniskillen No. 2 Rural District. Down, 
, to ever y U183 acres, gives 69’6 for rural districts, 
gom as low as 57'6 m Newry Rural District. Monaghan, 
“‘V™? 1 > 6 _ 6 ° ? cres . gives 61-6 for the whole county, 
going down to STB m Castleblayney Rural District. While 
Vf™-? , " Ioi ? a ghan are amongst the first six counties in 

density of schools, they are amongst the last six in regularity 
of attendance. Galway, Kildare, Meath, Mayo, and so on, 
f ° n -?i 8 °J 1001 to every 3,000 acres or more, compare 
regularity^ W1 ^ 1 ^ Uvo Ulster counties I mention in point of 

■ t I 0 I ?,:“ any i nfe rior schools I do not find much increase of 
nat; gence or smartness. Some years ago the day of exami- 
and P u P iIs w ere furbished up mentally and 
/ for the , great event 1 m °re recently the month of 
,- Da 10 ^ Was i mown > and there was expectation; now no 
vam'Vu S lve rt> and we find the pupils in their natural un- 
vamished condition, and taking no interest in their work. 
rjcnr- 6 1 a 6 i'airiog things easy during portion of the 
if n0t ® om P Ieti ng each section of the year’s work as 
fqpwl ° ne i ,-*- n ,™ e good schools there is always some satis- 
w W TO W i° r +i , be found; pupils are alert, and able to tell 
what work they have done, and all goes well. 

hp^nt ad ^ D f is getting better; the whining sing-song tone is 
sensf pf iL aCed by In tolligent enunciation, so that the general 
nf int i 6 P assa ge can be followed, and in such cases book® 
lnterest > n ovels, tales, can be read with profit. The intro- 
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diction of such books is unprofitable where the reading is bad ; Mr. Hooam. 
tie wretched style of enunciation would spoil the best books 
ever written. 

Mr. Rogers reports : — 

“The reading has been very considerably improved during the year, 
and the monotonous whine which was formerly accepted 'as reading has 
almost disappeared. The pupils now read in a natural tone, with some 
emphasis and expression, 'and with attention to pauses. This great 
change represents a vast amount of steady, painstaking work on the 
teachers’ paTt, who has had not only to form a new style, but eradicate 
a bad habit of years’ standing. The intelligence of the reading has been 
likewise improved, though the progress in this subject is not so marked. 

Ibis is largely due to a want of systematic preparation in this subject, 
and the lessons in explanation are the worst in the whole school curri- 
culum, being usually limited to the explanation of isolated words and 
phrases. The general drift of 'a passage is rarely sought from a child, 
and figurative forms of expression are seldom explained. In some 
schools the teachers are commencing to train the pupils to give in their 
own words the substances of each paragraph as it is read, and this is 
attended with most satisfactory results.” 

Penmanship is improving ; by constantly pressing for the Penmanship 
use of the pen for the younger pupils the subject gets well 
blight in the lower standards. Such useless exercises as 
copying difficult words, copy-book writing for standards Y. 
hud VI. die hard, and there appears to be a great objection to 
get rid of slates as early as possible. In many of the good 
schools infants do useful work with the lead pencil. 

Composition still presents difficulties ; oral composition is Composition, 
new, and until it becomes general early attempts at written 
imposition will be discouraging. The grading of composi- 
: 10a > as described in the “Notes,” is not followed, and there 
■s too much of the old reading of stories, to be reproduced in 
ne pupil’s own words, as often as not in letters. Where in- 
structions have been followed, standard III. often do very 
well. J 


Mr. Bartley notes : — 

Ujl 11 imposition progress is to be noted, the improvement being most 
*kere tfi ln ^' 0se , sc hools where object lessons are well conducted, and 
in , pupils in the lower standard are trained to give their answers 
* ““Plete sentences.” 

rtan frti° is not at all correctly worked ; in the senior Arithmotlc. 
sum™” 3 ^ * s no ^ oommon get correct answers to ordinary 
are S ’ ® t rrors are made in subtraction or addition, and problems 
count- 6 011 * ^ ^e Question. Pinger-counting and stroke- 
Heif' n S are still to be found, and there is want of skill and 
seed] 653 ]’ P um ' :>er some methods are adopted, and reduction 
use ft introduced. Some causes of this poor work are the 
slight text 'b 00 k s with the answers in ; the use of slates, any 
°ut th”*t°*' can ,k e robbed out, and the answers rectified with- 
ide a tb i eac ^ er ’. s knowledge ; neglect to learn tables from the 
aboli i , J P reva iled a few years ago that home lessons were 
s TO; neglect of the blackboard demonstration — the im- 
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Mr. Hogan. 

Arithmetic — . 
continued. 


Grammar. 


Geography, 


pression seems to prevail that blackboard teaching cannot go 

i n( L * n P® n an d i n k, that pupils must stand on 

the floor with slates in their hands for this work ; and last, 
but not least, want of practice in suitable mental arithmetic. 
Questions are not dictated often enough, and pupils accus- 
tomed to do sums from cards and books break down completely 
when questions are given orally. 

Mr. Rogers reports : — 

“No subject in the school programme is so badly taught as arithmetic, 
and the subject is rarely used to develop the intelligence of the pupils 
or teach them to reason. The routine work of the ordinary rules is 
taught, and where a question comes directly under one of them it is 
worked with more or less accuracy, but where a question has to be 
manipulated, even in the simplest way before the rule is applied, it is 
rarely attempted, or a most ridiculous and manifestly absurd answer is 
returned. There is a complete divorce .between the practice of arithmetic 
•and its application to the problem of everyday life, and pupils are 
frequently found who can do complex questions in interest and frac- 
tions, but who are unable to make calculations which involve a know- 
ledge of the four elementary rules. There is -also a complete severance 
between the mental arithmetic and the written work, and junior pupils 
rarely are able to set down on paper questions which they have worked 
■as mental problems. Tables also are not taught to the junior stan- 
dards with sufficient thoroughness, with the result that the work in the 
senior standards is wanting in accuracy and speed.” 

And Mr. Bartley : — 

“ In arithmetic I think there is no improvement, but, on the con- 
trary, a falling off in proficiency during the past few years. The large 
increase in the number of subjects to be taught making it impossible to 
give as much time to this branch as it formerly received is undoubtedly 
the main cause of the if ailing off observable. But defective teaching, m 
ray opinion, contributes to the same result. The regulation requiring 
arithmetic to be worked in the desks and on paper instead of securing 
greater accuracy .and expertness in calculation has in some instances 
injuriously affected the proficiency. The reason is to be found in the 
manner in which the desk lessons are sometimes conducted. During ray 
incidental visits I occasionally find the lessons given thus: — The pupm 
work exercises either from the black-board or from their books— some- 
times two or three children working the same exercises from one book. 
There is no black-board demonstration, and no effective supervision, the 
teacher being usually engaged in giving oral instruction to the other 
division of the school, which is then standing in drafts on the floor. 

The tendency is still to keep grammar in standard III. ^ 
small schools. Teachers find “they have nothing else to do- 
The old-fashioned parsing is adhered to in preference to very 
easy analysis, and definition of parts of speech are commit 
to memory. Want of preparation is noticeable ; careless 
teachers take the first passage that turns up for parsing o 
analysis ; suitable sentences are not selected or prepared, an 
time is wasted over involved difficult sentences. 

Geography is receiving more attention in the higher stan 
dards ; there is still a hankering after the Map of the World i 
standard III., and sufficient use is not made of the Ordnan 
Map. Mathematical and physical geography are rare; 
touched, as .they are mentioned only for two and tbree-teac 
schools, of which we have not many. 
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Needlework is not treated as of such importance as formerly, Mr - HoGAi, ~ 
but still receives fair attention. There is often shortage in Needlework, 
supply of thimbles. A desideratum in requisites is a set of 
magnified patterns of the various articles. I have found 
them in one or two schools, and understand they prove very 
useful. 

Drawing is not making much progress. In spite of instrue- Drawing, 
tions in the “Notes” and those given to King’s scholars, the 
blackboard is not at all sufficiently used, so that the work is 
mere copying. Infants get very little drilling, and are allowed 
to scribble during the drawing lesson ; careless work is let pass 
in standards II. and III. , and there is but little scale drawing 
or object drawing. In some cases I have advocated discon- 
tinuance of this subject, where teachers had had no early 
training, or had not taught any for many years, it was such 
waste of time. Mr. Bartley reports : — 

“Freehand drawing is now taught in most of the schools ; where the 
teacher is skilful in handling the chalk, and where he is able to place 
a good model on the iblack-hoard before the pupils the drawing is usually 
good, and I am pleased to he alble to state that the number of teachers 
wbo are able to do this is steadily increasing. There are still some 
schools, however, where the old method of teaching this branch still 
obtains,^ and where the proficiency is in consequence far from satis- 

®us is a subject for which the services of an organizer in 
®ch school would be of great service. 

Elementary science is not making much headway in rural Elementary 
schools ; in the towns fair work is done. In the country only Science, 
a few in the Dundalk section got equipment grants, and the 
senior pupils attend so irregularly steady progress cannot be 
secured. A pupil attends for a few weeks, then one or two 
a ys a week, then is not seen for months, so that there can be 
? continuity. These pupils when absent are often employed 
*® ln S or at farm work ; their fingers get thick and awkward, 
j the y are quite unable to manipulate apparatus. Want 
, i‘ >re P ara “? n is again notable here ; reading over the notes 
cn at a six weeks’ course is not enough; sound preparation 
Msentaal, but still it is not made notwithstanding direct and 
JBtinstruction in the “Notes.” Generally speaking, the 
j n f 0 ,‘ es have been read over, and sometimes underlined, but 
y e ? ase careless teachers the same old-fashioned prac- 
thei ll ° n ’ ‘ wo or ‘“hree drafts read at the same time, 
of sn 6a u r wa ^ s through the desks to correct writing, parts 
i”nti^ rf 6 ‘'h'h&ht to standard III., and oral composition 
india 1 kv ® r( i nance Map not used, finger counting tolerated, 
] egso ru °°® r used in drawing, and blackboard not used, object 
He th t P re P are| t> or any scheme made out. It appears to 
t e « at several of these teachers in rural schools, to whom I 
spect’nh *° ® e - a * w hat they read, and the in- 

ate i - ,h as . ‘° interpret the directions. At times the pages 
elW+ 1Ck ^‘h dust or uncut, and all these useful instructions 
no improvement. 
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Mr. Hogan. 
Infants. 


Except in the five infants’ schools and the regularly organized 
infants’ departments in the Convent schools, there is very little 
special training for infants. The young infants in general 
do nothing ; they are let wander about the school “io get 
accustomed to the place,” or cling on to a grown-up brother 
or sister. So little is done for these young children that I 
would advocate raising the age for admission to six years, 
except in the case of regularly organized infants’ departments, 
The young boys attend the girls’ school in five cases, and in 
nearly all girls’ schools are to be found three or four infant 
boys. They receive better training than is possible in a boys' 
school , and leave the master more at liberty to attend to the 
older pupils. Taking the teaching of infants generally, there 
is want of due sense of proportion, and failure to appreciate 
the limited capacity of infants in such branches as singing, 
drill, and drawing. I am often told that out of twenty in- 
fants only three or four have voices. All the pupils sing 
together, and the infants listen amazedly to the volume of 
sound ; any efforts they make are completely drowned, 
they are not heard, and naturally give up. If these 
infants were taken separately, or along with the younger 
children in standards I. and II. , and taught very easy songs, 
encouraged to sing and imitate the teacher’s notes, useful 
work could be done, and they would be able to follow the wort 
of the higher classes when they get a few years older. The 
same applies to drawing ; they are taken with standards II, 
and III., and expected to follow difficult constructions on 
their slates, they naturally get discouraged, make no further 
effort,, and scribble or go to sleep. In drill all go together; 
the higher standards number off, perform various exercises 
quite beyond the infants, who form a straggling tail at one 
end of the line. If these children were put briskly through 
some easy exercises, taught how to stand straight, hold arms 
at sides, attend to orders, and taken through very easy exer- 
cises for a few minutes, they would profit by them, and derive 
benefit from looking on at the work done by the older pupils. 
Useful work is awaiting infant school organizers if they vis# 
schools, with twenty or, thirty infants on rolls, and give prat’ 
tical hints to teachers how to keep their infants properly oc- 
cupied without attempting anything so elaborate as is done iu 
a fully organized infants’ school. Now that we can have s 
second teacher in schools ranging from 35—50, the infant* 
will get a better chance, even if they are not taught more, 
this new teacher can take them out for a run in the open air 
after each triad of 20 or 30-minute lessons, and keep them 
bright and awake. 

Mr. Bartley reports : — 

The infants’ schools and infant department are well .conducted, 
and the children are carefully trained in kindergarten exercises, actu® 
songs, and calisthenics. In the majority of the smaller schools, toy 
ever, the training is not -by any means so (satisfactory. Where there 3 
onw one teacher and one school-room it is difficult to bestow the 
and attention on the little ones which the requirements of the F 
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gramme demand unless by seriously neglecting tlie senior pupils, which Mr. Hogan. 

the teacher cannot well afford to do. In soone cases action songs and a — 

little hand-and-eye training in the form of paper-folding are attempted, 

and object lessons now form part of the instruction of the infants in all 

schools. There is frequently, however, a want of diversity in occupation 

which results in making the school life of the little children, who are 

generally forced to remain silent during the greater part of the day in 

order not to interrupt the work of the advanoed pupils, anything hut 'a 

happy one.” & 


As I have already noted, grouping is gaining ground. 
Bartley’s experience is similar to mine : — 


jyfr Grouping. 


Grouping of the different standards is generally adopted in teaching 
«ic, drawing, object lesson, and geography, hut it is not sufficiently 
waned of m the case of reading. I frequently find in small schools 
5“ dlSerent literary Headers in the fourth and higher standards, 
urn reason usually alleged for this apparently unnecessary multiplica- 
lon ol Headers being that the parents of the pupils in the higher 
Lit S object to their children using the same Headers as those used 
' me pupils who are younger and in a lower standard than they are.” 


Quite lately I found that some old teachers, who held out 
or a long time, had adopted grouping, and were quite happy 
a it. Where schools are so closely packed ignorant parents 
« remove their children to another school if the so-called 
ur on them of not reading in a more advanced book each 

in a ,hb re In a few cases grouping was attempted 

m arithmetic, and ended in disaster. 

Premli;L Sene J a ] Iy ’ however > 1 fincl more intelligent ideas 
a.. g, and fewer cases of standards consisting of two or 
the nevtv i these smaller standards are getting merged in 
are find n hlgher or next lower with much profit. As teachers 
action fhL n ° Pen , al c , onse q ue nces resulting from independent 
make it G l sl ? w,y thinkin g °*t their own system. I 
use thei, P °1 w ,n they ask advice to encourage them to 
9»aintancn ?£ aI knowledge and necessarily intimate ac- 
rigidly ami i + oapu-crfy of their pupils rather than follow 
‘minL cLlo M,S °L T thod ' In this direction also the 
Molars tn Q ou d do useful work in instructing their 

while adheriJH * r °^ n intelligence in working their schools 
n g to unalterable leading principles. 


The 

m °nitors is diminishing, and likely to do so. Moulton, 
plentiful sr ,j “e age and standing now looked for are not 
- and _m this circuit I doubt if many Intermediate 


P "g h can be found. 

botes thaffn 6 ^ 6 to “ onitOT s and pupil teachers Mr. Rogers 
, (Th <H ln his section— & 

s ^\w n OTo*;l| ntly , ins truct«d. and contain among their num- 

S much to^draw^tw- tea f h<? ”' Tlc weeW y criticism l<**on has 

^achers, a7 ,d “ h t, w tlQ n to ‘j 16 necessity for training them to be 
but to thl Inf S r 1 * e ^ of Vantage not only to the 
mjhese lessons ! sta ®' The quality of the instruction given 

\ Winn- o-nrl _ _ l • , 


lessons is A 1 ” quality oi tne instruction gi 

'ten are be ing ^^“dy improving, and more suitable subjects 


for 


' A £ BartIey re P or ts : 


^nnnwed^ln^^ ^niter is, as a rule, properly attended to. 

iter ary portion of their programme is generally 
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good, and since fcHe introduction of the monitors’ criticism lessons the 
style of teaching and skill in handling the classes show signs of improve- 
ment. I have paid frequent visits to the schools during the time set 
apart for the monitor’s extra instruction and criticism lesson, and have 
generally found that the teachers discharge this important part of their 
duty in a satisfactory manner. The pupil teachers in each of the de- 
partments of the Newry Model schools have been very carefully trained, 
Their answering at the Easter examinations was creditable, and their 
knowledge of the principles and skill in the practice of teaching were 
very gratifying.” 

My experience of the criticism lesson is similar. 

The pupil teachers do well at the end of their course, and 
succeed in getting into the training colleges with high scores. 

Extra branches are taken up sparingly. Irish is most 
common round Carlingford Lough and in Louth and Armagh. 
French and mathematics are taken up in not more than a 
dozen schools in the whole -circuit. Cookery is, I am sorry to 
say, nearly extinct. Several teachers of girls’ schools had all 
in readiness to take it up, but the subject was practically 
omitted from the new programme, and consequently was let 
alone. Some small grant to provide fuel and materials, about 
30s. or 40s. for each class in rural schools, would do untold 
good, and ensure instruction in this all-important branch. 

Evening schools are disappearing. This session we have 
only thirteen compared to forty and twenty-five in 190a an 
1904 respectively. Several attempts were made to revive 
existing schools but failed. Little, if any, advanced wor 
was done in them, and pupils attended generally to acqu 
more facility in or to revive their knowledge of the three - 
A new departure has been made in Newry, where commeici 
branches have been taken up in the Newry Municipal even t 
school, attended by a better class of pupils than those o 
in rural localities. There is every prospect of usetul 
being done under the capable staff engaged. At the exis ' 
rate of diminution we shall have no evening schools very 

In my last report I referred to two leading obstacles 
advance in matters educational, viz., small schools an . 
regular attendance ; the first of these has been success 
grappled, with ; may we hope that the second will be ta 
with equal success. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

James F. Hogan, 
Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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Castlebar, Mr 

8th January, 1906. M'Cuntock. 

PlTLEHEN, 

I beg to submit the following General Report for the 
year 1905 ■ 

No change has taken place in the boundaries of the circuit 
jal practically no change in the number of schools since 
the date of my report for 1903. Building has been at a 
stand-still for the past two years. About half the unsuitable 
eases have already been the subject of application for aid to 
supersede on the part of the manager and of report on the 
part of the inspector, and, were the expected official plans 
published and funds available, I have no doubt most of 
tie condemned houses would soon disappear. In my own 
section (A) there are eighteen houses unfit for school purposes. 

A large number of the schools are vested in trustees, and 
these too often bear evidence of neglect — iron and wood-work 
deteriorate for want of paint, eave-spoutings and boundary 
walls are allowed to fall out of repair, the exterior is seldom 
limewashed, and the plaster ceilings sometimes break. 

Except in some of the oldest non-vested houses the furni- 
ture is generally sufficient, a paucity of blackboards and 
easels, and occasionally the want of a clock in good order, 
being the most prominent defects. The few cases of over- 
crowding which exist occur in most instances in these non- 
vested schools. The means of heating the rooms in the 
winter of 1904-5 was not so satisfactory as usual owing to the 
wetness of the previous summer; during the current winter 
there has been little cause for complaint under this head. 

Cleanliness admits of considerable improvement. Nearly 
every teacher notes in his annual return that the floor has 
been washed more or less frequently during the previous year, 
but its appearance often tends to prove that this must have 
been done in a very perfunctory manner. Removal of dust, 
tasteful arrangements of maps and tablets, obliteration of ink- 
stains, &c., though showing increased attention, still leave 
much to be desired. The play-grounds in some instances are 
creditable to the teacher, but for the most part they are much 
neglected. Many of them are not properly laid out, having 
been left rocky and unlevelled, or undrained and swampy. 

“early all the schools have offices attached. These are 
seldom lime-washed , and in some cases the construction of 
the drains seems to be defective. The general sanitary con- 
dition is fair. 

As a rule the schools are well situated and properly dis- „ 

Muted to meet the educational wants of the people. In a School's 0 
ew very remote localities there is no school within easy dis- 
an “- Some of the vested schools afford accommodation 
ouch exceeding what is required. Unnecessary multiplication 
0 ™ 0 °ls appears in this circuit, as a rule, only where two 

e 
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small schools — boys’ and girls’ — adjoin. There is a consider- 

able number of these — there are fully thirty-six in my own 
section. In these ca-ses amalgamation is most desirable from 
an educational point of view, and could be effected at a 
nominal expense. The advantages of such an arrangement 
are numerous. Each room could be properly equipped— one 
for the junior group of standards, the other for the senior; the 
junior group would be in charge of a woman ; the division of 
work would be of a well-defined character and sufficiently 
limited in scope ; some subjects, such as physical drill and sing- 
ing, could be taught in common to all the pupils in each 
room ; the length of the lessons could be adjusted to suit the 
ages of the pupils. At present each teacher is in charge of 
seven or eight standards of children of all degrees of proficiency 
who cannot be divided into less than three groups for English 
and arithmetic ; consequently his attention to the group imme- 
diately before him is always more or less distracted and an 
uninterrupted lesson of thirty minutes is scarcely practicable. 

Mr. O’Reilly in respect of his section writes : — 

“ Fourteen schools are rather small. Seven are vested in the Com- 
missioners, and are kept in an excellent state of repair. Over eighty 
are vested in trustees. These are well-equipped and mostly in a good 
state of repair. On the style and character of the teacher depend the 
neatness and order shown in the arrangement of the school-rooms and 
the taste displayed in the keeping of the premises. It is to be regretted 
that only a few teachers show a commendable degree of attention to 
this side of their duties. No new school-houses have been erected within 
the past two years. One building case is hanging over for more than 
three years through the difficulty of obtaining a contractor. Three 
building cases to replace old schools are under consideration, and two 
applications have been made for entirely new schools. The erection of 
six or seven other new school-houses to replace unsuitable non-vested 
schools would he much needed. There are four cases in which the 
amalgamation of adjoining double schools will in due time be reported 
as very desirable. 

“ In regard to the state of repair, managers occasionally complain 
that new schools erected near the seashore on the Board’s plans are 
liable to very rapid deterioration. Objection is strongly taken to canti- 
lever roofs as affording too broad a surface to the frequent sea storms." 

Mr. MacMillan reports in reference to his section, which 
occupies the western coast from Broad Haven to Inisboffin: 

“ The section is sufficiently supplied with schools except in three or 
four remote localities, and in three of these some steps have been taken 
towards providing a school-house, though, so far, very little progress 
has been made in the matter. About four-fifths of the schools are 
vested, a little over one-third of these being vested in the Commissioners. 
The schools vested in the Commissioners are kept in good repair. Those 
vested in trustees are not so well looked after ; in too many of 
them unpainted and decaying window-sashes and doors, walls denuded 
of large portions of plaster, injured boundary walls, damaged gates 
and rain-water pipes, offices undrained and with broken seats or doors 
bear witness to long-continued neglect. .. 

“ Fourteen old school-houses may be described as had, about one-half | 
being very bad. In about half a dozen cases the house affords quite 
insufficient accommodation. Sixteen schools have either no offices a 
all, or else have them in ruins, or so close to the school-house as no 
to he used without risk. Sixteen also have no playground, and w 
addition to these there are several which have no enclosed playground. 
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“In most schools the desks are suitable or fairly so ; but the supply Mr. 
f easels and blackboards is not always sufficient — though improvement M'Ci.intocs. 
L this respect has been made in various schools — and old maps are re- 
tained when they have ceased to be of much use. Eut this is not to 
te much, wondered at, seeing that teachers have mostly to provide new 
B! ps at their own expense. 

. j n mos t schools but little is done in the way of keeping the exterior 
oi the premises in a tidy and tasteful manner. In only a limited 
number are there any flower-beds, and in some these are not well-kept. 

Some playgrounds are rocky and some swampy. Pictures are seldom to be 
[omd inside the schoolrooms, the objects on the walls, besides the maps, 
feing the Board’s tablets, often defaced or smoke-stained.” 

The teachers are, as a rule, well fitted for their work, in- Teachers, 
dustrious , and anxious to improve their schools. In localities 
where classes on elementary science, vocal music, &c., were 
held they made great effort, and must have made considerable 
sacrifice, to attend. They .show, however, insufficient ini- 
tiative in introducing schemes of organization specially fitted 
to their schools, and, above all, they fail, as a body, to make 
due preparation for work. Some have carefully annotated 
reading books ; many can show a few written notes, but these 
scarcely ever refer to the work for the day. Where there is 
no- prepared plan the lesson must lack definite aim, and this 
implies want' of system and loss of time. Not only should 
the teacher know the precise object of the lesson — the pupils 
should know it. Due preparation would ensure connected 
methods of deduction. The children seeing the matter unfold 
itself step by step, themselves helping, would be more in- 
terested and more careful to attend regularly, knowing that 
absence for a day would probably leave a gap in their know- 
ledge of the subject. Besides, the pupils seeing the trouble 
taken by the teacher on their behalf would appreciate his 
efforts , and attach more importance to their own education. 

The impression on a teacher’s mind that he is to teach with a 
view to an examination appears almost indelible. The 
“Notes for Teachers” are to be found in the schools, but a 
close acquaintance with them is very rare. 


Mr. O’Reilly reports : — 

Neglecting the staff of special schools — convents, monasteries, and 
poor-law unions — there are employed in this section (B) 134 principal 
earners 43 assistants, 18 manual instructresses, 6 workmistresses and 
44 monitors. Of 177 certificated teachers 86 are trained. 

A certain number of teachers of this staff perform their duties with 
of n aT1 untiring energy that should win for them in any path 
i e the esteem and respect of all who could appreciate their services, 
ey are punctual regular, observant of the Board’s rules, eager for 
P u ph s , ambitious for their own promotion, and 
the vn r no 'effort to qualify themselves as thoroughly as possible for 
can u. Ca 10n Vile' have followed. Over a dozen teachers in this section 
honest ZT a lfie< ^ y recorde <l iu this category. The majority do fair, 
factm-v , ? ccor< i ln g to the measure of their ability. The few unsatis- 
sma L e ™“ ers owe their deficiency, some to approaching old age, 
or indifference^ cons l^ u ^ on > hone, I believe, to deliberate idleness 

e2 
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Mr. MacMillan notes of his section : — 

“The teachers as a body are generally fit for their office, and the 
great majority are competent to discharge their duties efficiently, many 
of them very much so. Forty-eight per cent, of all the teachers in this 
section of the circuit, excluding teachers of convent and workhouse 
schools, are trained, while of the principal teachers 54 per cent, are 
trained. Of those untrained or trained before 1901 a considerable num- 
ber have attended classes for teachers in drawing and singing, and a 
much smaller number in experimental science and object lessons. Many 
have evidently tried to improve themselves in drawing and singing, and 
reasonably good blackboard freehand drawing is quite common. There 
is much room still for improvement in these subjects, and if mutual 
improvement classes were started by the teachers, I have no doubt they 
would prove of very great service. In some localities, where schools are 
few and far between, little could be done in this way, but there are 
many places where a considerable number of teachers could assemble 
without great hardship. 

“ Many teachers either do not grasp the importance of making 
systematic preparation for work, or they are unwilling to devote the 
necessary time and labour to this preparation. A number of teachers 
make absolutely no preparation for the day’s work, which is conse- 
quently got through in a very slipshod fashion. In such cases the 
explanation is chiefly confined to asking the meanings of words, or 
who or what were the persons or places named in the text ; no subject 
for composition having been selected one is taken at random, which 
may have been set twice or three times within a very short period; at 
arithmetic the text-book is opened at the rule on which pupils are 
engaged, and an example chosen haphazard, or else the teacher dictates 
one which he has framed on the spur of the moment, which, moreover, 
may turn out unsuitable, and for which he must find the answer when 
he should be teaching. In object lessons especially these teachers fail; 
they have not their ideas arranged beforehand, the lesson is discon- 
nected, not well illustrated, and frequently fails to hold the interest of 
the children. Such teachers cannot get favourable reports, yet they 
think that, because they plod away steadily during school hours, the 
result should be as satisfactory to an inspector as that of a teacher 
who comes to his school knowing exactly what he wants to do that day, 
and having carefully thought out how he is best going to do it. It is, 
I believe, owing to the failure on the part of many teachers to thin!; 
outside of school hours of what they have to teach inside them, to 
their failure to read so as to enlarge and deepen their knowledge of the 
subjects they have tc teach, and to their failure to make regular notes, 
jottings, and examples for the lessons they have to give, that much of 
the low proficiency of pupils is due. Many teachers, of course, do make 
careful preparation for their work, otherwise there would be very few 
good schools, but that these are a minority is proved by the fact that 
schools deserving to be called good are a minority.” 

The circuit occupies an unenviable position in respect #1 
attendance. The outstanding feature is want of regularity. 
In 1904 the percentage of the average daily attendance to the 
average number of pupils on the roll was, in Co. Mayo, 55'8, 
the lowest in Ireland. The circuit is not coterminous with 
the county, but allowance for this would not give it a higher 
place. In this respect the town of Ballina and the surwnnl- 
ing district compare unfavourably even with the other similar 
divisions of the county. In some schools an improvement 
was noticeable in 1905, but on the whole not to a marked 
extent. Apathy of parents, inclemency of weather, tail 
epidemics, and field work arc retarding influences common 
more or less to the whole country; the annual migration of 
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labourers to England and Scotland is probably more felt in Mr. 
jfayo than elsewhere. Another fact that has a baneful in- M'Cuotook 
Juence on the attendance is the want of local interest in the 
mil-being of the school. As a rule, none of -the people of 
the neighbourhood, except the manager and his curates, ever 
pay a visit to give a word of encouragement to the teacher or 
show an appreciation of the progress of the pupils. The 
usual age for the commencement of school life is three to six. 

Very few remain beyond their fourteenth year, and about 
three out of four leave before they reach standard V. ; of the 
boys about six out of seven never get beyond standard IV. 


Under this head Mr. O’Keilly observes : — 

"The year just passed has shown nothing unusual in the character 
oi the school attendance. The increase anticipated from the fineness of 
the season has not been realised. Improved attendance occurred indeed 
ii a few localities, but it was attributable to special efforts made to 
procure additions to the school staff. In two or three parishes an 
epidemic necessitated the clossing of the schools for some weeks. 

“In some localities domestic necessity obliges the parents to keep 
the children from school from the day they are capable of rendering 
even a little assistance at home or in the fields. Many of these children 
end their school course when they have read through the programme 
for third standard. This domestic necessity, however, is seldom im- 
perious during the winter months. During that season more might be 
done to make these pupils attend. To them the value of a few winter 
sessions cannot well be over-estimated. Without this addition to their 
school course they drift after a few years of laborious life into the class of 
the almost totally illiterate ; with it they recall to memory and con- 
solidate in mind what they have learned when regular attenders, and 
in their future humble sphere will possess the great advantage of being 
able to read an ordinary book, to write a plain letter, and perform the 
easy arithmetical calculations necessary in their simple daily avoca- 
tions. Complaints of bad attendance usually reach the manager 
through the teacher. The ordinary teacher, however, thinks little is to 
be gamed professionally by the attendance of these so-called ‘ winter 
pupils." These latter struggle on in some high standard, and, back- 
ward from long absence, give an air of low proficiency to their division 
of the school. They are no permanent portion of the school work of 
the year. They put in an appearance when the ordinary pupils, present 
in greatest numbers, tax all the energies of the staff. They are not 
therefore, always welcome, and little is done to help them to overcome 
r“ °™ repugnance to resume study after eight or nine months’ hard 
twily labour and uninterrupted intellectual stagnation. Teachers who 
neglect these pupils neglect a very serious portion of their duties. No 
greater mistake could be made than that of fancying that the character 
given the school in the annual report might not be seriously affected by 
mat is done for this class of pupils. Many, in some instances, most of 
»e children of these localities, have to pass through this special phase 
M school existence. What the teacher does for them must be an im- 
portant factor m determining the usefulness of his work.” 

There is no marked change in the proficiency within the n- c • 
»st two years; the tendency, however, is generally upward. P ° 
of standards is becoming better understood, 

M the teachers gradually, if slowly, are setting themselves 
B J' om ™ e traditions of the results system, and adopting 
under and more intelligent methods. 

Reading continues to improve. It is generally accurate, 

<1 increased attention is being paid to intelligent phrasing 
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and explanation. The books that have been introduced to 
supplement the ordinary Literary Headers afford variety of 
subject, and arouse the interest children always feel in a 
story. In the’ senior standards style and expression are still 
capable of much improvement. A few schools have, acquired 
libraries — these in the hands of a judicious teacher should do 
something towards generating culture and drawing closer the 
bonds between the school and the home. The historical 
lessons are seldom well taught — one rarely finds a teacher 
who is able to draw up a synopsis of the leading events of an 
epoch. Spelling is on the whole very fair, the chief weakness 
shown being in the composition exercises of standards III, 
and IV. Standards I. and II. usually spell very well. 

Penmanship is generally well taught, particularly in the 
lower standards. The higher standards write much in the 
shape of exercises on various subjects. The teachers now, as 
a rule, carefully supervise the matter of these exercises, but 
often pay insufficient attention to neatness and style. 

Arithmetic is also improving. This improvement began 
with the issue of the last edition of the programme. The 
ground covered is generally not so extensive as under the 
Results system, and the time devoted to it is much less, but 
the work is done much more intelligently. The principles 
underlying the rules are receiving increased attention. The 
decimal foot-rule is in common use. Mental calculation is, 
on the whole, not good in the higher standards. The teacher 
does not introduce sufficient system, and he depends too 
much on text-books. 

Progress is being made in composition, but it might easily 
be taught much more effectively. Want of preparation is 
conspicuous. The theme is usually selected on the spur of 
the moment, preliminary questions are neglected, and the 
pupils are left largely to their own efforts for the thirty 
minutes allowed. Except in the best schools the junior pupils, 
when set to reproduce in their own words the substance of a 
lesson just read, show much helplessness unless they are able 
to simply reproduce the words of the book. To the higher 
standards this subject should be taught in series, each with a 
particular aim in view — say, a series of business letters to 
convey a knowledge of technical terms and the use of formal 
and exact expression, a series on local phenomena to cultivate 
and foster habits of accurate observation, &c., a series on tie 
History course studied to develop ability to grasp the mail 
points of a story which has innumerable ramifications. Oral 
composition shows considerable improvement. Pew schools 
now neglect the formation of simple sentences orally even in 
the lowest standard, and in the better class of schools the 
more advanced pupils are frequently prepared to stand before 
the group and give, with correct phrasing and deliberate arti- 
culation, the substance of a lesson recently learned. 
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Grammar is in most cases fair ; very few pupils are able to Mr. 
analyse an easy complex sentence intelligently. M'Clintook. 

Geography, after some years of comparative neglect, is c2ZZh, 
recovering its former position in the school course. The most 
unsatisfactory feature up till very recently was the manner of 
introducing it. Most teachers preferred to begin with the 
nap of the world, but this conservatism of method is yielding 
to modern exigencies, and the suggestions of the programme 
are being generally adopted. The old plan of committing to 
memory lists of towns, &c., without due reference to the map 
is still occasionally met with, but the more intelligent teachers 
are abandoning such lines, and are laying most stress on the 
course indicated m the “Notes for Teachers.” The local 
map now appears on the school walls in most cases, but it is 
not so frequently well taught. 

Object lessons, as interpreted in this circuit, range them- Object 
selves under different heads — real object lessons conversation LeBsona ' 
lessons, picture lessons, and information lessons. The real 
object lesson, which is by far the most valuable, is not com- 
mon, and is nearly always of an isolated character-an annle 
,i chair, a pen, the clock, &c. This may pass in the case of 
the younger pupils, but it has little educational value for the 
higher standards. To these, such lessons, as in the case of 
composdion, should be given in series. In a rural district 
like this there should be no difficulty in arranging a connected 
course of lessons for eight or nine months of the year based 
on vegetable growth, and for the remaining months a course 
relahng to winter farming operations and weather conditions 
Some teacheis have been trained in Elementary Science but 
comparatively few applications for apparatus have been made 
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Convent schools. Physical drill is common, and receives fair 
attention in proportion to its importance. 

With reference to the proficiency of the pupils in section 
(B), Mr. O’Beilly observes: — 

“ The general proficiency of the schools is fairly satisfactory. English 
and arithmetic receive due attention. In written English a certain 
number of teachers attach too little importance to punctuation. A 
certain number also accept too low a standard in composition, receivino 
a few of the briefest statements as an exercise in this branch from even 
pupils in the higher standards. In drill and drawing the progress 
of the children fluctuates considerably according to the opportunities 
the teachers have had of mastering these subjects _ themselves. Ex- 
cellent proficiency in singing is to be found in a fair number of the 
schools that take up this subject. Strange to say, object lessons is the 
subject to which teachers find it most difficult to adapt themselves. 
Want of due preparation is mainly the cause of failure in this branch.” 

Mr. MacMillan says of section (C) : — 

“ The proficiency is not so high as it might be. Of 135 schools (ex- 
cluding P. L. U. schools) fully inspected by me during 1905, I con- 
sidered only 50 deserving to be called ‘ good’ or better ; 63 were ‘ fair,’ 
and the remaining sixth were middling or bad. Of the 63 ‘fair’ 
schools a dozen or so approached ‘ good,’ and, on the other hand, a 
number scarcely deserved to be classed as fair.” 


With reference to specific subjects he states that reading 
is fairly good on the whole, that penmanship is generally very 
good in the junior standards, but falls off as the pupil goes 
through the higher ones, that composition is improving— the 
chief faults being want of sequence in arrangement and ne- 
glect of punctuation ; that arithmetic shows signs of improve- 
ment, which would be greater if good text-books containing 
a varied selection of suitable problems were universal. Of 
object lessons he says : — 

“ Many of the teachers can give a good object lesson, but do not 
bestow sufficient thought on the subject. A suitable scheme of object 
lessons is often wanting, and still more requisite is constant and 
thorough preparation.” 

With regard to the teaching of infants, Mr. O’Beilly re- 
marks : — 

“ The infants now receive closer attention than under the old pro- 
gramme. Their school-day is more varied and interesting; their 
progress is more rapid ; they are promoted at an earlier age, and have 
reached a higher standard by the time the parents think fit to take 
them from school. Their progress is specially to be noted in regard to 
reading. The quantity they read and the facility they show in the 
subject are greatly in advance of what was to be found under the o 
system.” 

Mr. MacMillan observes: — 

“ The progress made by the infants is frequently slow, and the chief 
reason is that they need special attention, and that is ]ust ynnU . 
cannot get. In over half the schools in this section there is neii 
assistant nor manual instructress, so that the infants are left larg 
to the care of senior pupils. The lowering of the average for 
assistant, and the appointment of the new assistant mistresses 
undoubtedly be a great benefit to the younger pupils.” 
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And he adds 


Mr. 

M'Clintock. 


„ proportion of infants is large ; out of 7,110 pupils present 

, ainu]a [ inspections made by me last year 2,053 were infants, and Teaching of 
3205 — that is, 45 out of every 100 — were in infants’ and first standard.” infants. 


jy[y own experience is that the increase in the number of 
subjects to be taught has obliged the teachers to give more 
attention to these pupils, that in schools under the care of 
one teacher they are left largely in charge of unpaid monitors, 
and that it is only in the most numerously-staffed schools that 
they are kept continuously and skilfully employed. 


The problem of the treatment of infants in schools under 
one teacher is closely connected with the question of the 
amalgamation of small schools. Even the smallest school, as 
a rale, includes pupils of all standards, and it is impossible for 
the teacher in such cases to attend properly to the youngest. 
He has neither the time nor the equipment to keep them 
interested and busy. When grouped with the other standards 
they are usually relegated to the lower end of the room, far 
from the fire and remote from the teacher ; when alone they 
are frequently left to the care of an unpaid monitor. The 
unsuitable nature of the seats and desks for infants adds to 
the general lack of attraction. In a small school under a 
male teacher these children deserve commiseration. In or- 
dinary rural districts the recognition of separate schools for the 
sexes appears to me to have been a mistake. The line of 
cleavage has been drawn in the wrong direction. The proper 
division would be, junior and senior schools, or schools with 
junior and senior departments. 


The grouping system met at first with considerable opposi- Organization, 
tion. The teacher did not see how it would work ; the parents 
thought that their children were not being duly promoted if 
they did not get into a new reader after the annual inspection , 
the pupils were prone to resent the incorporation of those of 
a. lower standard in their draft. But the spirit of the change 
is now becoming appreciated and its merits understood. The 
introduction of the supplemental readers has greatly facili- 
tated the grouping of standards for reading. Quoting Mr. 

MacMillan : — 

“To take the infants who have been promoted to read a second book, 
as is sometimes done where standards I. and II. are combined, would 
not, as a rule, have been a wise plan a few years ago, but where the 
infants have read, in addition to their primer, portions of a first book 
or some little story book, the transition to the second book is not taking 
them on too fast.” 


In arithmetic the grouping system is not yet largely 
availed of ; it is common in the case of grammar and geo- 
graphy, and universal, except in Convent schools, in the case 
singing, drawing, object lessons, and physical drill. 
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The number of monitors is decreasing. It stands at present 
at 76. In the western section there are only 13, five of whom 
are in St. Patrick’s Convent N.S., Westport. The with 
drawal of the fees, the reduction of the time during which 
monitors are allowed to teach, and the increased labour 
thrown on the teacher through the introduction of the criti- 
cism. and model lessons have rendered these appointments 
less popular among the teachers than hitherto. In my own 
section 15 monitors completed their term of service in 1905 
Only four new. appointments were made, and, in three of these 
the principal teachers, though prepared to do their dutv’ 
showed much less interest than the manager. The Board’s 
regulations regarding the criticism lessons are, on the whole 
faithfully observed. The monitors’ notes are carefully p re ! 
pared, but the criticisms are sometimes scanty or indefinite 
betraying a lack of critical attention on the part of the teacher 
and affording insufficient help to the monitor. Regarding the 
introduction of the criticism lesson, Mr. O’Reilly says 

“ The effects have been most striking in the schools in which there 
are two or three monitors. The rivalry between the different monitors 
bears -useful fruit. One boy shines in qualities in which the others are 
defective. Examples are seen of faults to be avoided as well as of merits 
to be imitated. The assistants have each varied experience and con- 
tribute different ideas to the discussion terminating each lesson. In 
rural schools, where the staff consists of one teacher and one monitor 
the lessons are found to drag on heavily enough. There is such a vide 
difference in the value of these lessons as conducted in country schools, 
compared with those given in large-staffed town schools, that it would 
be most desirable, if the necessary arrangements could be made, to 
have a common criticism lesson held two or three times a year in a 
conveniently-situated school by the monitors and their teachers who live 
in the neighbourhood.” 


Irish is taught in a large number of schools ; mathematics, 
with fair results, in somewhat less than 30 ; French in three, 
to a small number of pupils. 


The number of evening schools has been steadily decreas- 
ing since tne session of 1903-4. In that year there were 
about 140 in operation. Less than 70 are expected to com- 
plete the current session. My colleagues attribute this falling- 
off chiefly to the desire for self-improvement being in many 
cases of an ephemeral character seldom outliving the second 
or third session. In this I agree with them, but it seems to 
me that this evanescent interest in their own progress is often 
the result of the character of the teaching. The teacher is, in 
almost every instance, a member of the staff of the day school, 
and his energies have been too far taxed by his work there to 
allow him to start with sufficient vigour on a fresh round of 
duty for two hours. The pupils are old enough to judge 
whether it is worth their while coming, and where they con- 
sider it is not, they cease to attend. It is noteworthy that the 
schools in the more remote and inaccessible localities show the 
fewest symptoms of decay. Reading, writing, composition, 
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, arithmetic are taken up in all these schools, Irish and 
f . . i,; s to r y in nearly all, book-keeping and mathematics in 
ffew. Mr. MacMillan says 

"Some of these evening schools do good work, and the scholars in 
teidance at them appear anxious to improve themselves and miss an 
1 ine as seldom as possible, but a number are, I am afraid, of little 
£fit to the locality.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 

W. J. M'Clintock: 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office. 


Mr. 

M'Cuntook. 
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Ballymena, 

12 th January. 190 R 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions, I have the honour 
to submit my General Beport on the schools of the Ballymena 
circuit, inspected within the year ending the 31st Decernlm 
1905. ’ 

The boundaries of the circuit and of the three sections re- 
main as before; and, as before, Mr. MacMahon has been in 
charge of the Coleraine section, Mr. Heron of the eastern 
section, and I have been in charge of the south-western sec- 
tion. 

On the subject of school accommodation Mr. MacMahon 
writes as follows : — 

“I have to repeat what I wrote in 1903 that, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are a fair percentage of good and excellent schools in the 
matter of accommodation, the number of middling and bad schools shows 
that local interest still needs a good deal of rousing to provide proper 
sanitary school buildings for the children. Of 131 schools at present in 
operation in my section I class 33 as excellent, 51 as good 30 as 
middling, and 17 as bad. Of the 33 excellent schools, 19 are built and 
kept in repair out of public funds without any expense whatever to the 
locality. The number of middling and bad schools is directly attribut- 
able to the apathy of the people generally in educational matters. The 
number of good schools should bear a fair resemblance to the number of 
comfortable dwellings ill a district, and I am fairly within the truth in 
saying that while over 80 per cent, of the dwellings in North Antrim 
and along the Derry shore of the Bann are good, it is significant that 
I can only class 60 per cent, of the schools as good in the matter of ac- 
commodation. The want of class-rooms in schools where there are two 
teachers is a serious defect in a large proportion of the schools. Some 
improvements have undoubtedly been made during the last three years. 
Porches have been added to a few schools. An attempt has been made 
generally to provide means for pupils to wash their hands, but these 
consist for the most part of a basin, a bucket of water, and a towel, 
which is not often clean, ficliool libraries are practically unknown. I 
can only report that 6 out of 131 schools are provided with these most 
necessary aids to education. The number of unnecessary schools is 
decreasing.. The difficulties of local opposition, hardship to existing 
teachers, and increased distance of pupils’ walk to school morning and 
evening are not easily overcome.” 

On this subject Mr. Heron writes as follows : — 

“ (1.) There are 141 day schools in operation in this section. In 17 
of these the average attendance for 1904 exceeded the amount of accom- 
modation at 10 square feet per pupil, namely, in Killygore, Moorfields, 
Magherahoney, Tullybane (near Stranocum), Stranocum, Mullindreen, 
Aughagash, Glenarm Infants’, Buckna Upper, Cross, Limavallaghan, 
Parade, Guy’s Infants’, Harryville Infants’, Raeavan, Clatteryknowes 
and Craigs. In the cases of Magherahoney and Cross class-rooms are in 
course of erection, and in the cases of Killygore, Moorfields, Stranocum, 
Buckna Upper and Guy’s Infants’ either application has been made for 
grants to build vested schools or negotiations have been opened on the 
subject locally. 

“In 36 schools the amount of accommodation at 10 square feet per 
pupil is more than double the average attendance for 1904. 

“ Within the last two years there has been an increase of local 
activity in repairing the school-houses, and in renewing the necessary 
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continued. 


iture and equipment, but there remains much to be done in regard Dr. Beatty. 

ttlie improvement of buildings and the providing of necessary maps, 

? i Srn and, except in a few cases, scarcely any attempt has been Scll0t)1 
dJ to make the schools attractive and comfortable, beyond the pro- J. ccol ” motla ~ 
Son of the bare necessaries of school life. 

“The school floors are now more generally washed periodically than 
as formerly the case, and a wash-stand and basin have been provided 
'n a fair number of schools. The personal tidiness and cleanliness of 
Jh children vary a good deal in different schools, but more attention 
•®ht be given with advantage to this matter in many cases. There are still 
6 schools in this section without out-offices. In one of these cases it is 
proposed to build them immediately. I am' pleased to remark a grow- 
ing carefulness on the teachers’ part in regard to ventilation of the 
school-room. On my suggestion an attempt was made in some schools 
to introduce a more sanitary method of cleaning slates, but I am sorry 
to say the attempt ended in failure, and I see little hope of improvement 
in this respect, except in substituting paper for slates as far as possible. 

“The schools are usually comfortably heated in the winter time, 
although I have found it necessary several times to remark upon delays 
in lighting fires, and on failures to light fires early enough in the 
morning. Unfortunately the expense of heating often falls largely on 
the teacher. 

“ School libraries are almost unknown in this section. 

“Some playgrounds, not having been prepared for their purpose in 
anyway, are very muddy in wet weather. There axe 21 schools in this 
section without playgrounds, and at 19 other schools the nlaygrcunds 
are so small as to be practically useless for play. In these cases the 
pupils usually play on the public road. Several schools in Ballymena 
have had separate morning and afternoon attendances for some time, and 
since the introduction of the new rule on the subject some schools in 
Glenarm and elsewhere have allowed pupils home for half an hour, 
thus diminishing the need for playgrounds. 

“In 37 schools in the section the average attendance was under 30 in 
the year 1904. In 42 the average attendance was between 50 and 95 and 
5 (all in the town of Ballymena) had an average attendance over 95. 

The remaining 57 schools had an average attendance between 30 and 50. 

The existence of about 20 of the 37 schools under 30 may, reasonably. I 
think, be considered necessary owing to remoteness of situation, de- 
nominational differences or other unavoidable causes, but the numbers 
of the remainder might be reduced with advantage to education by re- 
arrangement. Two small schools were struck off in this section a short 
time ago, but were subsequently restored. The Poor Law Guardians of 
Ballycastle were, I think, well advised in closing their workhouse school 
and sending the pupils to neighbouring National schools. Owing to the 
refusal of the Commissioners to recognise the Waveney School in Bally- 
mena, and its consequent closing, the numbers in the Ballymena Model 
Schools and in the Ballymoney-street Boys’ School have risen con- 
siderably.” 


In the majority of the schools of my own section the accom- Furniture and 
modation is sufficient, in some cases excessive; but in a fair e i ul P n,cnt - 
number it is insufficient, and in a larger number insufficient 
at certain seasons. The furniture and equipment, defective 
as they generally are, show signs of improvement. New desks 
are being provided, sheeted or planed; maps have been re- 
placed in many cases ; globes and charts provided ; although 
!? T ® 1 7 many cases the music charts are still insufficient for 
. course in singing. The equipment of schools with 

science apparatus proceeds slowly; in some cases, where 
eachers have gone through a course of science training (which 
S’ no doubt, in itself a useful experience in general educa- 
i°nal methods), no application is made for apparatus, nor in- 
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deed would there be suitable storage accommodation if it Wete 
provided. There is little apparatus for manual work now in 
use ; and the number of schools fully equipped with drill 
apparatus is small. Blackboards are certainly, as a rule 
insufficient. The provision of a new house is a rare occur- 
rence in this section ; but in detail the houses are being im. 
proved, and are kept with more neatness and in better repair. 
Turf stores and porches have been frequently added. The 
yards have been more generously gravelled, and a door mat 
is now found in nearly all the schools. The room, therefore 
can be kept clean with much more ease ; and for the children’s 
use a basin is now often provided. The out-offices still fre- 
quently adjoin the school walls, and windows often open rfoht 
over them : a state of things which must produce unhealthi- 
ness, if not disease. In a good many cases schools are built 
close to (or even in) graveyards ; and usually on a lower level 
than the graveyard. This can of course be easily accounted 
for. The church was naturally built on a conspicuous 
eminence, and the graveyard on the lower slope. The school- 
house came later, and had to be content with the still lower 
ground. The school-rooms are gradually being brightened 
by pictures and photographs ; but the cult of flowers has ad- 
vanced little — so far as the grounds are concerned; although 
a few flower pots are now found in most- schools. In some 
cases, however, taste is shown; and the grounds of the Pair 
Hill schools at Magherafelt are an admirable example of what 
can be done in this way. The absence of flower beds in other 
eases is assigned to unsuitability of soil, want of sunlight, 
liability to be robbed, &c. Cleanliness of school-room as 
compared with some years ago is improved ; but is not at 
present improving, in my experience. The out-offices 
now rarely call for adverse comment in this respect; but 
in regard to the school-room, furniture and floors, one must 
be content with a low standard. There are still a large num- 
ber of schools where discretion must be exercised as to de- 
positing a hat or overcoat, and where the fall to the floor of 
an official document cannot be seen without misgiving. Ven- 
tilation is often imperfect ; windows are rarely quite suitable 
in position or conveniently opened. My own experience is 
in favour of pulley windows, as opposed to quadrant apparatus; 
the latter does not give the same freshness of air in hot 
weather, is often out of order, and, when open at the sides, 
discharges draughts in unexpected and undesirable directions. 
The opening of such windows (I have found by recent ex- 
perience) requires some dexterity and much patience ; and the 
closing the addition of main force. Heating is generally 
sufficient ; it is provided usually by teacher and pupils. School 
libraries are very few indeed ; this is eminently a matter for 
managers to initiate, and they show little or no interest in it. 

With regard to the multiplication of unnecessary schools 
Mr. MacMahon writes : — 

“ There are in ray section several cases where the number ot schools is 
far in excess of what it should be. In the neighbourhood of Bushmills 
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, are n i n e schools, none of which are farther than two miles from the Dr. Beatty 

iUaee. Of these four are under E.C. management and five under t 

I 5 byterian. Within two miles of Portglenone there are six schools, Unnecessary 
(ur of which are under Presbyterian and two under R.C. management, schoo k* 

In a circle of two miles radius round the village of Dervock there are 
five schools, of which three are under Presbyterian management and the 
aining two are divided between Epicopalian and Roman Catholic 
managers 0 In a small district surrounding Moneydig School, which is 
about three miles from Garvagh, there are six schools, of which two are 
under Episcopalian management, and the remaining four are under 
Presbyterian management. In the town of Ballymoney and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood there are eleven schools, including three Model 
Schools three R.C. schools, one E.C. school, and the others small schools 
under Presbyterian management. There can be no doubt but that these 
centres would be better served educationally if one or two substantial, 
well-equipped, and well-staffed schools took the place of these groups of 
schools which, with the exception of three in .Bushmills, one in Dervock, 
and four in Ballymoney, are one-roomed buildings, and whose averages 
are not sufficient for the services of an assistant.” 

Mr. Heron writes on this subject : — 

"In almost every part of this section the schools are too numerous, 
and therefore too small to serve the purposes of education to the best 
advantage by allowing the division of the school work among a proper 
staff of teachers. The most notable instances of this phenomenon, where 
it does not depend on religious differences, are in the district of Connor 
and Kells, in Ballymena, in the district of Parade and Correen, near 
the village of Clough, about Kilraughts, in Glenariff, about Mosside, 
and in Ballycastle. 

The division into separate boys’ and girls’ schools under both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant management is responsible for the existence of 
some of the small schools. But most of them are small mixed country 
schools, in the continued existence of which an important factor is, 
that many of these schools are under small local committees of parents 
of pupils and others, sometimes not officially recognised. These com- 
mittees are mostly the successors of those who built the schools, and 
they are anxious to retain their own schools. They often really appoint 
the teacher as the manager ; often the local Presbyterian minister is un- 
willing to act in opposition to their wishes. The committees will usually 
put the school premises into very fair order when compelled by fear of 
losing the school, but under other circumstances are unwilling to incur 
much expense. In a good many groups of small schools in the section it 
is difficult to decide which schools ought to be struck off and which 
retained, as none of the present schools is in a very good position for a 
central school.” 

The unnecessary multiplication of small schools offers in - „ „ , . 
this country one of the most formidable obstacles to progress. "' a C100S ' 

The expense of up-keep of the buildings is greatly increased ; 
what is spent on the patching of two or three buildings would 
keep one in good repair ; and it is worth pointing out that a 
small attendance often co-exists with a large building, and 
erefore an expensive up-keep. For instance, there are in 
°° ls ^is section 640 square feet for an average 
01 ™ f °r an average of 34 ; 660 for 20 ; 870 for 26. The 

expense in regard to apparatus and furniture is also much 
; ea m proportion. The costliness of staffing such schools 
: not compensated by any stimulus to the teaching body ; for 
tim t fl ■ ? s ^e teacher can rarely look forward at any 
e to obtaining more than a bare subsistence. The absence 
umbers and the smallness of the classes damp the energies 
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of both teachers and pupils. The latter suffer from the ®a 
of emulation and of systematic teaching ; while the teacher 0 ! 
harassed by a multiplicity of disjointed duties; is hampered ii 
the organisation by the competition of so many neighbouring 
schools, and can obtain little influence in the locality, owin 
to the slight importance of his school. From an educations 
point of view, probably the difficulty of properly organisina 
the teaching is the greatest evil in this system of multiplier 
schools ; and even the appointment of junior assistant mis 
tresses will not always mend matters in this respect. In m\ 
section alone, there are forty -nine schools which do not com! 
mand an average of thirty-five. Some slight progress is beinn 
made towards reducing the number of these little schools’ 
Two of the smallest and most unnecessary have been struct 
off the rolls ; to another the grants are continued only till tie 
occurrence of a vacancy in the teachership. One pair of 
schools for boys and girls respectively has been amalgamated 
into a mixed school ; another similar pair has been converted 
into senior and infant schools, and will probably be amalga- 
mated on the occurrence of a vacancy. Another similar pair 
is under order for amalgamation on the occurrence of the nest 
vacancy ; and still another amalgamation has been practically 
decided on by the manager. In two of these cases, the amal- 
gamation is facilitated by the fact that the teachers are husband 
and wife. If the wife loses by being reduced to the position 
of an assistant, the husband gains by eligibility (through the 
larger average attendance in the amalgamated school) for a 
higher grade of salary. Where no such relationship exists, 
the conversion for the time being of the schools into senior 
and infant schools preserves the status of the mistress. 
In another case, a wider scheme of amalgamation-^ 
three schools into one — has been the subject of a lengthened 
interchange of correspondence, and has now reached a practic- 
able shape, but further progress is barred for the time by the 
stoppage of building grants. In another case of three neigh- 
bouring schools, vacancies are not to be filled till official sanc- 
tion has been obtained. It is gratifying to find that someol 
the managers are beginning to realise the advantages of a 
re-arrangement with a view to efficient teaching; although 
the majority seem to be still incapable of looking at the matter 
from an educational standpoint. In such changes no hard- 
ship need be inflicted on the teachers. Even in a rural district- 
changes of teachers are so frequent that in the course of ten 
years an opportunity would arise for nearly every desirable 
amalgamation, if advantage be taken of vacancies- in the stall 
at the proper moment. The simplest and most natural form 
of amalgamation would appear at first sight to be the union 
of two schools attended by little boys and girls in adjoining 
buildings. But this subject has lately passed so far beyond 
the limits of mere educational considerations that perhaps it 
will suffice to mention a single fact in connexion with it. 
There are at present sixteen pairs of schools of this kind in 
this section. In five of these pairs, neither the boys’ school 
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nor the girls’ will command the average for even a junior 
assistant mistress; and in addition, four of the boys’ schools 
and one of the girls’ will be in the same position. In other 
words, fifteen, or almost half of these schools, must still work 
on without aid of any kind. 

In regard to the teachers Mr. MacMahon says : — 

" The teachers as a body are working steadily and earnestly. They 
are gradually becoming accustomed to the changes that have taken place 
recently in the system. They are keeping their progress records regularly, 
examining their pupils twice a year, and, I think, beginning to 
thoroughly realize the fact that they are no longer preparing pupils for 
examination, but training them in habits of neatness, correct thinking, 
Tfi 1 i lt t 1Hgent ex P ress i° n of their own ideas both orally and in writing. 
1 nnd, however, that the general body of teachers do not make sufficient 
preparation for each day’s work. Very few come to school in the morn- 
ing with any written preparation for the day’s work. Their labour is 
ius more severe on themselves and less beneficial to their pupils. The 
practice of correcting the written work of pupils outside school hours is 
ery rare here. Few teachers seem to realise the value of careful cor- 
nnniw- suita ^ e written suggestions which would stimulate the 
mn S ( L 1 I lcrease d effort or assist them in avoiding constantly-recurring 
RaHofi'ofi 1 ■fw, are s * gn ? * n cir °uit that young teachers are not 

a • “ the conditions of their service. They are anxious to obtain 

^lanTo^Swth^d^’ V ^ €W obtainin S a hotter position in schools in 

^ r * Heron writes on this subject : — 

in'theditw 8 a /*,S® nei ; aU y wel1 for their office, and diligent 

ability and stiff t> rAf 11 duties. They vary a good deal in knowledge, 
section have .... a uuurber of the teachers and monitors of this 

by the Ball A ' alle d themselves of the opportunities of learning afforded 
fate School, and have receiv 1 ’ 

“f drawi 
that, as 

themselves tJle ut ‘se reacners wno endeavour to improve 

1 in Bill 18 Way ’ « and SOme of tllem come long distances to the 
s “ c h remote A ] ? r S e number of the schools are situated in 

themselves a ® s .at it is quite impossible for the teachers to avail 
“A (mod mfi! PO f tUn , ltles of improvement such as this. 

'h'otes for TearW^ 0 j ? ot seem to recognise the value of the 
Practice as mm ,i. 5f A ssued , b y the Commissioners, or to study or put in 
as they might the suggestions contained therein.” 

to the dUimS!? 1 ’ 611 ' j 6 < l u ^ e bears out my colleagues’ views as 
They havp b no 6 and 6arne stness of the teachers as a rule. 
°)ent into H r fA Vered from the state of almost bewilder- 
P to graminp en e unaccustomed experience of a change of 
are beginnino 1 ^ 11 The y are gaining self-reliance, 

to the letter K ° ? ea ‘ ls ? that not a mechanical adherence 
tlle spirit of an lntel %ent and honest interpretation of 
w pieh o ne LT Programme is asked of them. The books 
"'idenW circlp , ou * a teacher’s desk bear witness to a 
S as sins-ino- . -? 11 some of the objects, however, 

“tole help from » n, , intentions are not as useful as a 
r nfarl y all the Ips/no , adv i ser - In a11 subjects, and among 
ece >ye hints and a f ei ^ teac .bers, there is a distinct desire to 
ana Put them into practice. 

f 


Scales. “ 4 .u x ? uxl /. uca,i ocnooi, anti Have received prizes and certi- 

drawiiur * lr favourite subjects liave been the different branches 

that, as a tip ?• 317 science, chemistry and French. It is notable 
aselves in tl ' 1S some ^est teachers who endeavour to improve 
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. As to the attendance, Mr. Ma, c Mahon says : — 

“The gener.al tendency of the average attendance is in a downward 
direction. The chief cause of this is decreasing population. The per- 
centage of attendance as compared with the numbers on the rolls is 
slightly higher within the past two years. The work of the School 
Attendance Committees is having some effect, but until heavier fines are 
inflicted, and less excuses are legally permissible, there will always 
remain far too large a number of children whose education is sacrificed 
for the sake of greedy or careless parents. Pupils come to school 
generally about the age of four, and leave at the age of thirteen." 

Mr. Heron remarks as follows : — 

“ Comparing the numbers for the years 1903 and 1904, I find that the 
average numbers on rolls rose in about 55 schools in the section and 
fell in about 85 schools. The percentage of attendance to numbers on 
rolls rose in about 80 schools and fell in about 60 ; and so also the 
average attendance rose in almost 70 schools and fell in about 70, 
leaving the attendance through the whole district almost the same. This 
expresses pretty accurately the general tendencies at present of the 
numbers at the schools — a general decrease in the numbers of children 
is almost compensated for by a slight general rise in regularity of 
attendance. 

“ Compulsory education is in force, at least nominally, throughout the 
■district. The provisions of the law seem to require to be made more 
stringent, but, such as they are, they appear not to be carried out 
with much energy in some places, notably in the town of Ballymena 
and in the union of Ballycastle. The general percentage of attendance 
to numbers on rolls is somewhere about 70. It was 80 or more for 10 
schools in 1904, and under 60 for 14 schools, and for the remaining 117 
schools it was between these numbers. 

“ During farm operations in April, in the end of August and the 
beginning of September, and in the end of October and the beginning 
of November the attendance at the country schools is very small. Most 
of these schools take vacation at the times referred to, and it is difficult 
ito make a satisfactory inspection during those periods of those that 
remain open. 

“ I do not observe much change of late in the age at which children 
come to and leave school. A pretty large number come shortly after 
reaching three years of age, although the compulsory education law seems 
to have had some effect in raising the age of coming to school, as parents 
naturally consider their children free till they reach the age of six laid 
down in the law. Very few remain at school after reaching fourteen 
years of age, the upper limit of compulsion.” 

My experience coincides with that of Mr. Heron, that a 
slight improvement in the regularity of attendance is counter- 
balancing the diminution in the school population. The im- 
provement however is far from what it might be. In 
case I have found the proportion of regularity as high as 8- 0, 
but that in my section is most exceptional, perhaps unique- 
In many cases it is a little above 50, or even under 50; and in 
one case I have found that the proportion in the case of g? rl! j 
for the month of February was only 21 ; and in another school 
the proportion of boys for the month of May was 26 
-Neither of these months is in this locality specially unfavour 
able. 

As to the attendances in individual cases, the following i' 1 
stances are instructive : — 

School A. — Two pupils from different families had tel 

school in March, and did not return till November; oorn 

said they had been working, 
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School B. — A girl (evidently the daughter of a substantial Dr. Beatty. 
farmer) had been absent from March till November. Attendance- 

School C. — A girl, who stated that she was 13 years of continued. 
age, had left school in April, 1903, being then enrolled in 
the first standard, and had returned to school in January, 

1905, being thus absent for nearly two years. Her x- 
planation was that she had been gathering in the crops, 
and then had no boots. 

Another girl, almost 13 years, and in second standard, 
had been absent from May till November. 

From these instances it is evident that the compulsory at- 
tendance (which is established now over the whole of this 
circuit), is in some cases only nominal. The provisions of the 
Act are by no means stringent, its administration is still less 
stringent; and the fines, when they are at length inflicted, 
are, as a rule, quite inadequate. 

As to the proficiency, Mr. MacMahon says : — Proficiency 

The proficiency of the pupils generally shows steady improvement in 
reading, writing, composition, grammar, singing and drill. Although in 
opinion too much time is generally given to arithmetic, I cannot report 
a'ourably on the progress made in this subject. Too much attention is still 
Paid to the mere mechanical work of calculation, and too little is paid 
° e proper explanation of methods. Elementary science is, I regret 
sa [> n °t making much headway. Object lessons are still too fre- 
ely made use of as a means of conveying information from teacher 
reocr i! ai i 1C ^ ^ le * r results consequently lost. The teaching of map 
toth^ m ^ M?en rev ^ ve ^ pretty generally, but without much benefit 
the J ,U P 1S ' Hand and eye subjects are rapidly disappearing from 
Dottl i ' • ^ Some Hmes see a junior standard at paper-folding. 

thp m e • l y' aw ! n g-books are pretty generally used, and too often I find 
T L m th * higher standards at drawing lesson. 

teaclip 16 h ro S ress made in teaching drill is generally satisfactory. Both 
branch*^ ? i P U P^ S seem to take 'a keen pleasure in this most useful 
girls c 0t SC1 °°^ work. Needlework is a little improved. A good many 
i 8 not ^ n °^ CU ^ ° U ^ P resci dbed garments, and the work generally 
The «rre °? le 111 suc h a coarse, slovenly manner as it was two years ago. 
the most ' a( * vance any subject lias been made in my opinion in 
subject ■ lm P° 1 ’h an h one — composition. Really good work is done in this 
compositio • Jhe good schools, and the number of schools in which 
Silent rea r 1S ^ ^ au Sht and badly done is becoming less every year, 
orally bv t/ 0 ® °* rf 850115 ’ an( T a brief resume of the subject matter given 
“ The ‘ AM- H u P a ^ s > are now becoming fairly common in the schools, 
the teach Pr=rri r Teachers ’ has been made use of by only the best of 
r aluable lini l , S rea t bulk of the teachers have not studied this 
for them & °°°^ earnestly and seem to wait till an inspector reads it 

® eron s remarks are as follows : — 

the new 1 ^ r r 0vemcn ^ expressiveness and intelligence in reading under 

Pupils show an ^ emen ^ s continues, although somewhat slowly, and the 
words of , v i more readiness in telling the substance in their own 
dist ‘nct imnrLS ff a<i TIl ? re llas b< ; en in many schools a very 
exe rcises, and )Veme i l * com P os Hion, in the correction of errors in the 
n °t receive 111 u llea ^' n f ss °f the exercises. Formal grammar does 
Sc hools has enn mi k i a ^ n H° n as it did. Geography in a number of 
B°gramme j 6 bac * some thing like what it was under the results 
V ‘he retention schools, however, the knowledge is made more real 
of geography readers, but the scheme laid down for this 

/ 2 
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subject in the ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ deserves more attention than it has 
received generally. In some few schools I have seen very skilful geography 
lessons given. The subject of arithmetic is rather disappointing in the 
higher classes. In these classes there has been some improvement in 
mental arithmetic, but the proficiency in written arithmetic has declined 
in the senior classes in a number of schools, and chiefly owing to an 
insufficient use of the blackboard, which I have very often pointed out, 
the pupils do not show enough knowledge of the principles of the rules 
and of the reasons underlying them. 

“ I am also somewhat disappointed with what I have been able to 
observe of elementary scienoe in the schools. Great care is needed to 
give the pupils sufficient practice at experimenting, to ensure that the 
accounts of the experiments may be as far as possible original, and that 
they may be properly corrected and re-written, and also that the pupils 
may grasp the principles underlying their work. This is undoubtedly 
a difficult subject to teach in our schools, and it is also difficult to 
inspect satisfactorily. The inspector cannot often ensure that he shall 
be present at the regular time for a lesson, and a lesson in this subject 
taught by request is apt to differ widely from an ordinary lesson in the 
school. The lesson must proceed for a length of time without inter- 
ruption by the inspector if he is to judge of its qualities, and yet he 
must question the pupils, and moreover, different parts of the same 
lesson may be taken on different days, and, although something may be 
gathered from the science exercise books, there is, for instance, the 
difficulty that the rough copies may not be available for comparison with 
the corrected work. 

“ Infants are generally well instructed in the schools specially devoted 
to them, and the work in these schools often rises to an even level of 
excellence that is unattainable when the children grow older and their 
characters and idiosyncrasies develop. The special danger in these 
schools is the loss of initiative. In the other schools the progress of the 
infants is generally slow at first, as they cannot receive the continuous 
attention without which their time is largely wasted.” 

In general, the intelligence of the children in my section 
compares favourably with that of some years ago. Reading 
has made a real advance in clearness of enunciation, although 
in expressiveness the advance is less marked, and in the coin- 
prehension and summarising of the contents of lessons much 
is still to be desired. In written work there is a growing 
tendency towards neatness, and the teaching of writing J s 
more practical and useful. The arithmetic of the seniors is 
usually rather below the requirements of the programme, bu 
the teaching so far as it goes is fairly sound, and in all stan- 
dards the methods are progressing somewhat in usefulness- 
In drawing I have noticed of late a distinct advance in the 
taste and variety of the samples employed. Even where 
these are not of the most useful kind, they show a laudable 
desire to seek out fresh developments, and to break with e 
traditional jug and tea-cup patterns. This is important, as 
showing initiative and interest in the subject, which need on y 
guidance in the most useful direction. Elementary science 
has not made much progress in my own section. Till re ® en ,.« 
few of the teachers had been trained in the subject, and sti 
fewer had. apparatus. Even in the few cases where it ^as 
systematically introduced the teaching seemed after a time 
fall into mechanical routine. I have no doubt however a 
the result would be more favourable in large town sc oo 
than in the small rural schools, of which I have had spec. 
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experience. Object lessons still remain, with few exceptions, Dr. Beatty 
of a poor character, rote answers to rote questions,, the la- p . 
borious elucidation of the obvious. One curious feature is continved 
that, although the schools are rural, only a small proportion of 
the object lessons deal with rural objects. A system of object 
lessons suitable for all children, from infants up, can be con- 
structed on the groundwork of a bed of plants or flowers in 
the school yard. The tending of these beds is very interest- 
ing to children, and the products can be used for object lessons, 
for drawing samples, for subjects of composition, and as 
specimens in the school museum ; and a few books on plants 
would naturally find their way to the school library. In this 
way the various subjects are connected with the school plot, 
which is besides an ornament to the grounds and a bond of 
connexion with the future employment of the children. 

Nearly every school here now has singing of a sort. In 
some schools it is really good. In the rising generation a 
great improvement may be anticipated. Some of the older 
children, from disuse of their organs of song, could hardly 
realise what a tune or a note was. 

Drill is well taught, and is a favourite subject. Needle- 
work is usually taught with success. Geography has reverted 
re most cases to little more than map-pointing, and the sugges- 
ts in the ‘Notes for Teachers” seem to have received very 
httle attention. 


In regard to the teaching of infants Mr. MacMahon The teaching 

' mfe S of Infanta. 

tleso^-mf 31 ’ n m T sect * on only six infants’ departments. Two of 
tie Irish -i m , ode l schools at Ballymoney and Coleraine, one is in 
and thp ,. n 0Cle • sc ’ 10 °l at Coleraine, one in Ballymoney National school, 
excellent ?,!!! a i lning t ^° at B . aln amore and Portrusli. They are all doing 
riile We ii rk , ; . P^Pj^ s leaving them at the age of eight years are, as a 
Much tattoi. . secoi xd standard, and a few for third standard, 

by their ? 10 2 ress ls niade in every subject by these little ones than 
in the nrrl ‘ tortlina l ;e fellows who have to mix with grown up children 
ployed spools- Although manual instructresses, where em- 

usefullv 0n ? X. aBla kl e work in helping infants and keeping them 

that thp ° 7 ,’ I can not recall a single instance where I could say 

re gularlv n! antS - W i er< r nearl F as well taught as in the worst of the 
faster with ^ f n +u in fants’ schools. In the schools conducted by a 
xess, or bv a° U f i ass * s t an ce of a female teacher or manual instruct- 
s° neglects +h tea ^ er una ieled, infants and juniors are generally 

habits pioWl j ey . ta ie y ? ars to recover from the listless and careless 

*ere left uro n ).^ir Uri11 ^ their first two years of school life, when they 
n Practically unnoticed.” 

On this subject Mr. Heron writes 

, -l here are 

toxcuit. The^e V i! n , se P ara te schools for infants in this section of the 
Auction i s a l’ e § enera lly fairly well equipped for the special 

■Action with inf + , tC \ ln ^ an f s - There are four girls’ schools in the 
departments W* 8 ^ e P ar h men ts partially separated from the senior 
s pecial equinmnnf ? on * y °? these schools is there any considerable 
|ufant boys wem • *25 ^ l€ ^ eac ^ 1 i n g °f infants. In each of these schools 
tlon of rule 127 * or a considerable time before the introduc- 

3tl( i the other three -- of _these schools is under Roman Catholic 


are under Protestant management. 
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“ There are seventeen separate boys’ schools in the section. In each 
case there is a girls’ school adjoining, and in some cases an infants' 
school. Infant boys are taught in almost all these schools without 
special equipment, even in some cases where there is an infants’ school 
or department adjoining, under the same management. Women assist- 
ants have been appointed lately in two of these boys’ schools. 

“ There are five small mixed schools in the section taught by a master 
alone, and four small mixed schools where there is a master assisted for 
two hours a day by a workmistress. In each of these schools a large 
percentage of the pupils are infants. 

“ The great majority of the schools in the section are small schools 
taught either by one mistress or by a master and a manual instructress 
throughout the school day. In these schools there is scarcely any special 
equipment for teaching infants.” 

In my own section, there has np to this year been only one 
infants’ school and one infants’ department. Owing, however, 
to the re-arrangement of Bellaghy boys’ and girls’ schools into 
a senior and an infants’ school, there will now be two suet 
schools. In the majority of the others, it may be fairly sail 
that the infants receive little teaching and no training. This 
is hardly to be wondered at, considering the distracting num- 
ber and variety of the standards or groups which call for the 
attention of the teacher in charge. The spontaneous activity 
of the child is the last thing which can be encouraged ; he must 
on the contrary be kept quiet, above all things — which is far 
from easy during a whole half-hour at a time. The infants 
are, accordingly, found usually either making strokes or a few 
figures on their slates in the desks, often with very short and 
very blunt pencils, or else standing round a reading tablet 
under the charge of a. pupil and intermittently reading a word 
or two or a few separate letters. In some schools the g® s 
also learn to turn down a hem or even to use the needle. ® e 
object-lesson can be rarely adapted for their special incapaci- 
ties ; nor can the drill or singing ; although as interested spec- 
tators they are to a certain extent usefully, employed. c° 
little, however, are their surroundings adapted to excite then 
interest or intelligence that it is not to be regretted if occasioa- 
aliy they spread their .arms on the high, uncomfortable des's 
and fairly drop into a doze. The attendance of very sum 
children at one-teacher schools is, in fact, hardly in any w 1 
beneficial, and is probably due to the desire of the mother c 
shift the responsibility of their supervision on the shoulders o 
the teacher. A child under five years, or even six, wo 
probably learn much more and train his observing P? w ? s 
much better, running about at home and exercising his hm ^ 
than sitting for half-an-hour, playing with a slate pencil 
a desk twice too high for his legs. It is, of course, ? 
another thing when desks, length of lessons, apparatus 
teaching are specially adapted to the needs of such cm 
But in small schools the attendance of infants distracts M 
attention of the teacher from the older children wh° ,, 
really benefit by this attention. In one school in this sec j 
where as many as eighty-one children were crowded . 
room constructed for the accommodation of forty-seven, 
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a third of the children on rolls were under seven years of age. 
As this school was under the charge of an unaided master, it 
is easily understood what a strain their supervision imposed 
on him and how imperfect their training must have been. 
No doubt the appointment of junior assistant mistresses will 
remove the greatest difficulties in the training of infants, 
though not all. For, necessarily, in small schools she must 
divide her attention between them and the other junior 
standards; and there is a distinct difference between what 
may suit a second standard child and an infant of four or five 
years, in regard to definiteness of instruction. The difficulty 
here is greatly accentuated by the number (often absolutely 
unnecessary on any ground) of our small schools ; and if is 
worth considering whether localities which insist on the luxury 
of a superfluity of schools should also enjoy the luxury of nurses 
provided at the public expense for their children of three or 
four or even five years of age. There would be little hardship 
m filing the age for admission to schools, other than infant 
schools or infant departments, at five (or even six) instead of 
three years. 

As to organization, Mr. MacMahon says : — 

freedom given to teachers of grouping their classes for certain 
jects has been productive of much good. It is a oonnnon thing to 
hie ? u i s fourth, fifth, and sixth standards engaged at the same 
Mam* 1 • ° l literar y Reader, and all deriving undoubted benefit, 
occur' 1 ln 5' ructresses are very useful in keeping juniors constantly 
taVifl ^ shuuld lihe to see the principal teacher's generally 

eg more interest in the pupils in first standard.” 

Mfi Heron says, in regard to his section : — 

ccv'vlw » no * Illucl i progress of late in the adoption of the 
tfaudaH/ 0l0rgailisat i° n - in -some subjects, such as singing, different 
there is yh^ o eTK i r ' a t ty grouped together, but for reading, for instance, 
Parents .in® rea grouping in most schools, as the prejudices of the 
from one cl S r!i. < 'T < * n en foroing that the children shall be advanced 
-ery year, and the schools are so near 
out.” la a threat of withdrawal of a child can easily be carried 


lately h of organization the progress has, I think, 

work is li™ more bi detail than in general system. The 
Progress if 11 ? more cal 'efully mapped out and recorded in the 
amornr tb 0 ™’ • an< ^ ^be time is more judiciously distributed 
showi ns vari °us subjects. In the latter respect, a table 
useful and 6 Wee ™y. time devoted to the various subjects is 
allotted tn Tev , e al s in some cases disproportionate attention 
'affle undo . C61aain blanches. The chief faults which have 
and in a i notice are in the neglect of desk supervision , 
Monitors | ndenc y to an excessive employment of unpaid 
forty, one sma ll schools with an attendance of thirty or 
dreuassigf 1 ,, n °t infrequently find two, or even three, chil- 
biruself with +h , ea °ber ; in other cases, the principal charges 
he instruction of a much smaller number than 
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he assigns to some young pupil. At a recent inspection 1 
observed the following successive arrangements during the 
day : — 

Principal teaching 6 pupils ; unpaid monitor teaching 11. 

Principal teaching 2 pupils ; an infant in charge of 9 infants. 

Principal teaching geography to 7 children in third stan- 
dard ; a sixth standard boy in charge of 10 senior pupils 
at the same subject. 

Principal teaching 2 children in second standard ; the work- 
mistress teaching 10 infants. 

In another school the principal teacher was teaching two 
children in second standard, while one junior pupil had charge 
of fifteen pupils and another junior pupil of eight pupils. 

The teaching of such children must of course be mechanical 
and of little use, and it is not my experience that the teacher 
in such cases, owing to such assistance, is enabled to exercise 
a more effective general supervision : quite the contrary. 
Under the more liberal staffing which will shortly be avail- 
able in small schools, the assistance of unpaid monitors should 
disappear almost entirely. 

The organization, in so far as the simultaneous instruction 
of different standards is concerned, does not appear in my 
section to have altered much during the year. Less or more, 
the system has been applied to all subjects ; least of all to 
arithmetic ; in that branch its extensive application encounters 
serious difficulties. Greater attention than previously appears 
to be given to the important matter of finding continuous 
employment for the younger children. 

As to the training of monitors and pupil teachers, Mr- 
MacMahon says 

Monitors and pupil teachers are generally well taught. Teachers for 
a good while avoided criticism lessons, but they are now regularly given, 
and are most valuable to both teachers and monitors. The test lc® 0 ^ 5 
taught by monitors and pupil teachers for their final examination last 
year were in every case well done, and in a few instances reached a 
very high standard.” 

Mr. Heron says : — 

Criticism lessons are now generally carried out, and the notes re 
garding them preserved. They benefit not only the monitors and pupil- 
teachers, but also the teachers by leading them to think of dineren 
methods of teaching, and of their advantages and disadvantages. Tn® 
is sometimes the danger of making a criticism lesson a lesson i 
display, unlike the ordinary work of the school. It is sometimes dim- 
cult to obtain a large enough class, and both parents and pupils o 
object to the detention of the latter after the ordinary hours, or o 
special early class.” 

I have few monitors and no pupil teachers in my sec ^u e 
In two or three cases there was some trouble in having 
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instruction and criticism lessons systematically arranged. 
But as a whole the training and teaching are regularly carried 
out and of a useful kind. Criticism lessons are likely to have 
a most important influence in concentrating attention on 
teaching problems, and encouraging an interchange of views 
between members of the staff on such subjects. 

As to optional or extra branches, Mr. MacMahon says : — 

“Mathematics were successfully taught in the four schools in which 
they were taken up. French and Latin are taught in only one school, 
m which sound instruction was given in them.” 


And Mr. Heron writes : — 

About half-a-dozen schools in the district have taken up mathe- 
matics as an extra subject with success. About the same number in the 
arnghbourhood of the Glens of Antrim have taken up Irish, and have 
inspected by Mr. Mangan. One teacher taught French with fair 
success.” 6 


In my own section about half-a-dozen schools have taught 
foatnematics with fair success. Irish is taught in a few 
sc ools among the Londonderry uplands, under the inspection 
°i Mr. Mangan. 


As to evening schools, Mr. MacMahon writes : — 

s ession^°°Ai^ ea ^ * eT y use Ll work was done in night schools here last 
taught W1 *h the ordinaiy subjects book-keeping and history were 

Irish was . oke ^ y was vei T successfully taught in Magherafelt convent, 
was vprv W , as an ex ^ ra three schools, and the progress made 
Dipn 01 !!„ 1 !.^ r ^.. Very few night schools will, in my opinion, 


^permanent institutions, 
and thevJf. f ° ri ^ er knowledge, ana man m 

fairly well . Several illiterates have learned to read and write 

schools in tl> 1 16 m &kt schools here in one session. There are no night 
place ” 6 ar S e towns here, as the technical schools have taken their 


revive Aim T'" 11 ' “^^uuuns. In two years the young men, who go to 
an d they Hvn^ 0r ^« er kn° w ^ e dgo, find that their object is accomplished 


Mr. Heron writes on this subject : — 

" There 

which 6 f ven i n g schools in operation in this section, ^ 
schools are *° r ^ this session. Five of last year’j 

that was in nm 1 +- °P e ?* a t 1 < ) n this session, and one school is revivec 
useful for rpfrf- tle sess Ln before last. These schools are chiefly 
® c h°oL and in ° S - 1 * n ^ y. oun S men in the knowledge formerly gained al 
^nter eveninoK^T 1 ^ them a definite and profitable occupation for the 
°f entirely iiuV * 801116 cases also persons who have been practically 
A *" ” rerate make very reasonable progress in the element 


, wading wri+in j . reason a Die progress m tne element 

uom these schnnl \ ano arithmetic, but this class seem to be kept awa; 
are disoouragM - S by a oesire to conceal their ignorance. The teacher 
jju&ber fitted +n f\ & num t )er of cases by a failure to find a sufficien 
7 attendant +* ake , tlie additional subjects, and by a falling off ii 
has U°! ards f he , end of the session. An elementary evenirn 
technical School r ^?*? nised by the Commissioners in the Ballymen, 
rearing apnronfi^i ! 118 e , ven 1 ln £ ^hool is doing specially useful work ia 
Musical school” 68 am * °tkers to benefit from the other classes in th 
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I am inclined to agree to a considerable extent with Mr. 
MacMahon as to the permanency of country evening schools— 
that is, their continuous existence. But a large number of 
them may maintain an intermittent existence. At present 
one or two sessions suffice to clear away the existing illiteracy 
or imperfect education to some extent , and then the supply of 
pupils for the time is exhausted. But after a few years a 
fresh supply collects, and then the schools may re-open for a 
few sessions, till happily the spread of education will render 
them superfluous for this elementary purpose. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. M. Beatty, 
Senior Inspector, 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 

Dublin. 
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Dublin, 

26 th January, 1906. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with instructions, I beg to submit to you a 
General Beport on North Dublin Circuit. It is compiled from 
the reports of my colleagues and from my own observations. 


The circuit comprises all the City and County Dublin north 

I of the Liffey, almost the entire County Meath, about half of 
Westmeath, two parishes in Louth, and one in Cavan. It is 
divided into three sections. Mr. Cussen has charge of the 
I central section, Mr. Tibbs has the southern portion running 
inland, and I have the eastern section, running along the sea- 
board of Dublin and Meath. Mr. Cussen’s section contains 
129 schools, Mr. Tibbs’ 130, and mine 128 — including several 
very large convent schools, as Gardiner-street, King’s Inns- 
I street, Stanhope-street, North William-street (girls and junior 

I boys) land in Drogheda, St. Mary’s, Drogheda Presentation, 
and St. Vincent’s junior boys. These necessarily make the 
eastern section very laborious. 


In the eastern section — 14 A — the overcrowding complained 
of by my predecessor still continues, but it is to be hoped 
that some relief will be obtained in the near future by the 
erection of new schools in the parish of St. Thomas to accom- 
wdate 1,600. This will supply a great want. The Sisters of 
Charity , North William-street, have erected a magnificent 
finn ’ m 00 mos t approved modern plans, to accommodate 

W. The Irish Sisters of Charity have much increased their 
caching space, either by building class-rooms, as at Gardiner- 
Rrlfi ° r ^ allowing rooms that hitherto were not used for 
or ?° Purposes to be devoted to such, as in Stanhope-street, 
K Purchasing adjoining houses for school purposes, as in 
ahl* 1 ® 8 luus-street. In Drogheda where there was consider- 
np»° V v rcl i 0W( ^ n &> re li e f was obtained by the opening of two 
riris’ r° s — Patrick's boys’ and girls’. Bush boys’ -aDd 
Dub -} s ,’ Skerries boys’ and girls’, Stamullin girls’ and 
a „ er . Srrls’ school still remain overcrowded, but the man- 
and ! n ^ onr oases are merely awaiting the new plans 

(Tvrn OT ' ernmen t subsidy 7 . The St. Patrick’s National schools 
new n °f yield sufficient space, but the proposed 

relievo * or i. n Lower Butland-street will very largely 
In thp ™ em an( l it will also ease St. Mary’s, Langrishe-place. 
It was °° Untry a new school is nearing completion at Corduff . 
the rrifln 61 ^ mu °h ne eded. At Slane an effort was made by 
Was sn v enlarge the schools, but the official estimate 
Prnposed 1 ma ff er was allowed to drop. When the 

lion win ^ ctlem es are all accomplished adequate accommoda- 
e provided throughout this section. 

Th v. 

but in^nm^ are ’ on bhe whole, fairly furnished and equipped, 
e country schools the desks are unsuitable. The 
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school-rooms and premises are generally kept in a satisfactory 
manner and the rooms are duly heated ; but in many instances 
defective ventilation is met with. All the city schools have 
libraries, but in the country schools few are so equipped. 
There are no unnecessary schools, but amalgamation in the 
case of the Kentstown schools and the Donore schools would 
result in greater efficiency. 


Mr. Cussen reports of the schools in the mid-section— 14B- 
that : — 

1 In most of the schools the floor space is insufficient at times of greatest 
attendance, and in nearly all two or more teachers have to work in one 
room. In many schools the desk accommodation is insufficient for the work 
of the new programme. Heating and sanitation are attended to, and 
arrangements are made for the keeping of the rooms clean, but in some 
of the older schools it is difficult to maintain a high standard of clean- 
liness. The equipment is usually sufficient for the teaching of the 
ordinary subjects, but some senior schools are not yet equipped for 
science, and cookery is taught in very few of the girls’ schools. The 
country schools are large enough, and, with the exception of those in the 
County Cavan, are kept in very fair repair. Fires are maintained 
during the winter, but as the fuel is not abundant, and the fire-places 
wasteful, the rooms are often cold. The arrangements for keeping the 
out-offices in proper condition are less systematic than in the city, but 
instances of serious neglect are rare. Many small schools are main- 
tained in country districts for denominational purposes, but on the 
whole, excluding these, there are few unnecessary schools. A fe* 
country schools have small libraries ; most of the city senior schools 
have libraries lent by the Dublin Corporation.” 

In Mr. Tibb’s section — 14C — he tells us 

“ There are two convent schools, and one, under the management of 
the Sisters of Charity, who employ lay teachers to conduct it. There 
is one P.L.U., viz., Delvin. The following changes have taken place id 
school accommodation : — -Clogherinkoe new school has replaced an old one. 
St. Mary’s G. (Fairview) has been built, while Fairview Infants’ N. S. 
— which was very much overcrowded — has been enlarged by the addition 
of the old girls’ school. The school-house at Ballinafid has been im- 
proved and remodelled— the partition wall dividing the two rooms has 
been replaced by a new screen of wood and glass. The neighbouring 
school-houses at Multyfarnham B. and G. have been improrej 
and out-offices erected. , The Very Rev. S. Bourke, P.P., haS -. a , 
considerable outlay, concreted the play-ground at St. Lawrence O’Tooles 
National Schools. Overcrowding is sometimes noticeable in St. Josep 
Boys’ Infants’. School, Dorset-street ; this school much needs partitions- 
In the following schools insufficient accommodation exists : — The two 
infants’ schools at St. Lawrence O’Toole’s, Rathwyre boys’ and gin 8 )- 
Mary’s boys’ and girls’ (Raharney), Balliver and Multyfarnham. f ^ 
school-houses are bad at Dunboyne boys’ and girls’, Culmullen boys a 
girls’, Lower-road, Miltown Pass boys’ and girls’, Rosmead, CloDa 
boys’ and girls’, and Rathcarne. In all cases managers have un 
taken to remedy defects either by erecting new scliools or by imp r0 
the existing houses. The condition of the houses and premises are, 
the whole good, but one notices a want of uniform smartness a. 
National schools. Paint and colouring matter are seldom applied ^ 
long after the need for them becomes obvious. Managers comp 3 
the difficulty of getting funds locally.' . 

Unnecessary multiplication of small schools cannot be complm 1 ^,^ 
in the country parts of this section (C). There are, it is true, 
small schools with averages under twenty, but these are in ®o s ^ 
schools under I. C. management, attended by pupils of Protes -a 
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nominations, where the only other schools available are under R.C. Mr - Smith. 
management, and attended practically altogether by Roman Catholics. 

In the city I do not think there is any case of an unnecessary number of 
schools in the same neighbourhood, except, perhaps, that of the Dominick- 
street school (under Presbyterian management), which is attended by 
I.C.’s and Presbyterians in about equal numbers, while immediately 
opposite to it on the other side of the street are the St. Mary’s boys’, 
girls’, and infants’ schools, under I.C. management, and attended mostly 
by I.C.’s.” 


As a rule, the teachers discharge their duties with conscien- Teachers, 
tious care and due skill. No doubt there are some exceptions, 
but they are relatively few. A good many teachers, however 
-themselves persons of considerable ability — greatly impair 
their efficiency by failing to maintain better order and by not 
fostering studious habits amongst their pupils. Another fre- 
quent source of failure is verbosity, which be-fogs the minds 
of young children. Undue haste in hurrying on or in solving 
difficulties for pupils is not, in many instances, sufficiently 
guarded against. The old sayings, “ Easy got, easy gone,” 

’ Make haste by going slow,” should be constantly borne in 
mind by teachers. As to preparation for each day’s work, the 
feeling grows that it is not as systematic and regular as it 
should be. It is not too much to expect that every teacher 
should have for the due discharge of his duties properly anno- 
tated text-books, yet such is not the case ; and the progress 
records which the rules require are in many instances not 
forthcoming when called for; or, if forthcoming, are found to 
be incomplete. 


Mr. Cussen’s remarks about teachers are expressed in the 
following terms : — 

• failed preparation for each day’s work is not usual, but a suffi- 
th t cas ^ * s ma de to permit the lessons to be given effectively where 
tk ^ aCler t las an adequate command of the subject. Better prepara- 
ojjV? needed for the less familiar subjects, such as history and notes 
vis i° ^ • essons > which were drawn up a few years ago, need more re- 
e - 111 or der to bring them into line with the teacher’s increased 
deriy 1 ? 10 ?’ a ru l e the teachers’ knowledge of a subject seems to be 
c i a mos t exclusively from elementary sources, and the wider and 
aCQ - r w ^ c h is s° valuable for teaching, and which can be 

lenient °i ' 3y a more strenuous mental effort than the study of 
a ry school books requires is to be found only in few teachers.” 


Jhe views of Mr. Tibbs are thus expressed : — 

iects us * hers now l cee P progress records, with a record of the sub- 
a practi * com P°. s ition, object lessons, &c. Few, as yet, have made 
but Ce 0 , P re P a ring notes each evening for the work of the next day, 
“Tte W® who do so is on the increase. 
toemorand 1 ° teS i • ^ eac l le . rs ’ are not sufficiently studied, neither are the 
schools f- a a - instructions which are sent from the office to the 
study enoiTh ” lme t0 tim€ * The trackers do not in general read or 


mteh^mnl r ' UpilS ’ i attendanCe there is n0t ’ g enerall y speaking, Attendance, 
in Dubli ^ rov ® m ® n ^ The general impression seems to be that 
Parent • i anc * i . su burban townships a slight increase is ap- 
’ n lura ' districts — particularly in pasturage localities — 
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there is a considerable decline. Some managers are very keen 
on the school attendance committees, while others are quite 
opposed to them, and it is not always an easy task to get a 
sufficient number of suitable persons to volunteer to sene on 
these committees. The manager of Baldoyle holds that the 
Compulsory Attendance Act is excellent, and he is of opinion 
that where golfing attractions are much in vogue this law alone 
saves the school. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to the advance of the 
country from an educatiQnal standpoint is the comparatively 
few pupils who reach the higher classes. Attractiveness of the 
school-room and premises and a real lively interest taken by 
teachers and managers in the comfort and welfare of the chil- 
dren are, to say the very least, very potent factors in securing 
regularity of attendance and continuance at school— even in 
rural districts. To such causes are mainly ascribable the 
regular and long-continued attendances at Swords, Baldoyle, 
Bush, Lusk, and Balbriggan. 

Mr. Cussen’s views on this matter are as follow : — 

“ The regularity of attendance in most city schools is creditable, bit 
in two poor localities the pupils’ school career is so much shortened that 
many of them have not an opportunity of acquiring even a fair know- 
ledge of the essential subjects. This is partly due to the fact that nianj 
of them leave school before reaching fourteen years of age, but chiefly 
to the very irregular attendance between the ages of six and ten « 
eleven. Many pupils are admitted to these schools as late as eleven 
years of age whose attainments would barely justify their admission to 
1st standard, and who call hardly be expected to get beyond 3rd or 
4th standard before they leave school. Such pupils make poor students, 
and it is to be feared most of them will be illiterate in after life'” 

Mr. Tibbs summarizes his views in the following words 

“ The attendance is about stationary. The Compulsory Act does 
make much difference either in the city, where pupils leave in oroe 
to snap their fingers at the school attendance officers, or in the coun'.n, 
where there are so many loop-holes of escape.” 

As to proficiency, the general average, in my opinion, » 
good in the city and ?ea-board schools, and fair in the counby 
ones. The poverty of the pupils, and their unsatisfactory 
home surroundings, are too often put forth as excusing cans® 
in the city, while in the country schools irregularity of atten - 
ance and innate dulness are very frequently advanced as sa ■ 
factory causes for unsatisfactory work. In city schools slu 
well-sustained teaching during school hours should 1 
Counteract home surroundings. I do not give much weig- “ ' 
the innate dulness plea. The Fingallians, or North I™ 
folk, do not get much credit for superior intelligence, F 
would be hard to find much better schools than are to e ^ 
with there. Meath was considered amongst the dullest 0 
Irish counties, yet even here the good teacher can educa e 
dren to be bright and intelligent. Few national schoo 
show a better record than Trim Model School, which i s n _ 
midst of a dying town and a decaying population. " eD ”j. es 
ing experience continues to show that the good teacbet 
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the good school and the weak teacher the weak school, from an Mr - Smith. 
educational standpoint. Hence I have come to the conclusion p ro 6ciency— 
that the royal road towards improving our schools is not by continued 
compulsion — yet it is in a subsidiary sense useful — but more 
important still are the improvement in the personnel of the 
teaching staff and the stimulation of local interest in the work- 
ing of the schools. 

In Section 14a the classification of schools as to merit is 
much bn a par with the other sections, as the following table 
will show : — excellent, 6; very good, 36; good, 43; fair, 23; 
middling, 19 ; bad, 1 ; but a good many of the middling schools 
were perilously near bad. Most of the city schools rank good 
or very good. The same may be said of schools on or near the 
sea-board ; the inland portion of the section, which is mainly 
devoted to grazing, yields the unsatisfactory schools, and with 
regard to these the innate dulness plea might with some show 
of reason be legitimately urged. 

With regard to specific subjects, there is a decided improve- 
ment in reading, both as regards expression and intelligence, 
yet in too many instances articulation is neither sufficiently 
distinct nor audible. Composition, drawing, and singing have 
been decidedly improved. Arithmetic, grammar and geography 
are barely stationary. Not much progress has to be recorded 
m physical science. Needlework is retrograding, and manual 
instruction is fast approaching the vanishing point. In con- 
Te nt schools cookery is taught with very satisfactory results, 
ana a few other schools have with laudable efforts made fair 
Progress. I have no doubt that the new rule, whereby it can 
substituted for physical science will lead to its more wide- 
spiead adoption. Object-lessons have been introduced into 
nearly every school with fair results ; but I fear the mode of 
giving the lesson is more didactic than heuristic. Drill is 
practised in most schools with varying degrees of success. In 
m e con ''ents and large schools generally it is excellent ; in 

°st small schools mediocrity is barely attained. 

re S ar d 1° infants, it is to be remarked that the arrange- i„f a nts. 
sa . ma de for them are, for the most part, unsatisfactory 
. e ,! n tbe case of infants’ schools and schools with regularly 
fcm & e< ^ * n ^ an ^ s ’ departments. In these, suitable occupa- 
schoo’i a - re ’ as a rule, successfully provided. In other 
the S ~P artiou larly where only one teacher is employed — 
inst t’ Un< * er s ^ x y ears of age get very little attention or 
and it' 11 ’ schoolroom is for them more or less a creche, 
pi V s uo *j unreasonable to hold that they are as well unem- 
the” ha T * ^ wou W be if subjected to formal teaching at 
want B< S P ersons unsympathetic with infants’ ideas and 


He 


Mr P 

e » . Sen ' s re Port harmonises in the main with my views. 


says 


aerSl® 110 ™! numbers 


merit numbers give the classification of schools as to 

' »; V.G., 37; G., 38; F., 34; M., 9; B., 8. In more 
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than half the city schools the proficiency reaches the standard of V.G. 
or E., and in some the work shows great merit. In five or six 
schools it is only slightly, if at all, above fair. 

“ A teacher’s work in County Meath is carried on under discouraging 
circumstances, for nearly all the land is devoted to grazing and the 
population is sparse. A large proportion of the pupils are children of 
labourers, herds and others in dependent positions, and the stimulating 
effect of life in a hard-working community is denied to both teacher and 
pupils. The managers also, although they visit their schools regularly, 
and would not tolerate neglect of duty, are satisfied with a moderate 
proficiency. 

“ Referring to the different subjects of the programme I would 
describe the general proficiency as follows : — 

“ Reading. — The more extended courses in reading, combined with 
the story-readers, have done much to make the reading intelligent, and 
to develop a taste for it. It is, however, found difficult in many cases 
to furnish all the books needed. Clear, resonant reading is rare, and 
even in city schools the pupils are not trained to speak distinctly. 

“ Arithmetic. — The instruction follows as a rule some reoognised text 
book, and the pupils work partly on paper and partly on slates. 
Questions on the rules learnt can generally be worked accurately, but 
there is too little instruction in both the theory and practice of work 
which calls for a vigorous mental effort. 

“ Composition is fair, and in most schools the teachers give the pupils 
useful suggestions. Insufficient attention is paid to variety of subject 
and treatment. 

“Grammar. — Fair on the whole, and very good in the best schools. 

“ Geography. — In the best schools good work is done, and the subject 
is really taught. In most schools, however, the pupils’ knowledge is 
neither accurate nor extensive. 

“Drawing. — Good as a rule. It is taught largely from the black- 
board, but not always according to organizer’s methods. 

“ Object Lessons. — With the exception of a few schools, object lessons 
are not well taught. In many cases they are undisguised information 
lessons. The lessons are repeated so often that the answer’s are learnt by 
heart. . 

“ Physical Science is taught in most of the senior boys’ schools in M 
city. As a rule little progress has been made. In my opinion better 
work would be done if there were more direct instruction in the theor. 
of the subject with the aid of the black-board and a good text-boo 
and less time were given to pupils’ experiments and writing of notes.. 

“ Singing is very well taught in many of the city schools. In 
country schools an elementary programme is taught with useful resn 

“ In schools with only one teacher the instruction of infants is g en 
rally unsystematic. They can get little direct instruction f roin 
teacher owing to the nuinber of subjects to be attended to in connec ^ 
with the work of the seniors. Except in infants’ departments wi 
separate staff, there is very little systematic instruction of children n ^ 
seven years of age. In one-teacher schools the lessons are usually 
ranged to suit the senior infants and first standard, and the y° S 
children take little part in the lessons : they look on in a more ^ 
passive manner. Instruction is given in reading from an early , a F- ’ e j« 
progress is very slow before seven years of age. A good deal oi 
devoted to rough drawing and writing on slates.” 


Mr. Tibbs gives the following summary 

“ According to the last annual reports the classification of jg ; 

of 14 C. with view to merit was: — E., 3; V.G., 29; G., 

M., 5; B., 2. 

There are 23 schools with 3 (or more) teachers. 

There are 29 schools with 2 teachers. 

There are 78 schools with 1 only. 
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The pupils exhibit increased intelligence and smartness, due to the Mr. Smith. 
jjater attention now required to be paid to cultiy.ating intelligence in — 

L ordinary English and arithmetic, as well as to the teaching of 
jjjg neff subjects, especially object lessons, which have been latterly 
(ompulsory. 

“Infants are receiving more attention than was formerly the case, and Infants, 
ale not kept in the infants’ class as long as they used to be. The teachers 
are however, seldom well trained in infant teaching ; they are disposed 
to give too much time to literary work instead of to kindergarten, singing, 
jjl and games, and they (at the literary work) prefer the tablets to the 
blackboard, and do not use the primer early enough or give enough variety 
of reading matter. Few know how to inter-work the different subjects, 
so that the infant may see them all to be connected. Object lessons are 
improving. Some story-telling has been introduced. There are twelve 
infants’ schools in my section, eleven in the city, and One at Atliboy. 

One—I'dtirview — got an excellent report at last inspection ; five got very 
pi, and six good. Women teachers have greater aptitude for infant 
school work than men, who do not exhibit the same ability to talk to 
infants on the child’s level. 

“Prizes or certificates are awarded by managers or teachers in a few 
schools with considerable benefit to the efficiency. 

“Classes have been held in elementary science in Dublin and at 
Mullingar, and many of the schools have received equipments. Very 
little good or useful science teaching has, however, yet been done. 

“Manual training is mainly confined to the junior standards, in 
which stick-laying, paper-folding, and brick-work are taught Paper- 
folding is not as a rule intelligently taught. The instruction in brick- 
work is a little better. In kindergarten the teachers require some 
stimulating.” 

The permission given regarding the grouping of standards Organization 
has been availed of in most one-teacher schools in all subjects 
save arithmetic. Most teachers find difficulty in working out 
grouping in this subject. Beneficial results have accrued from 
grouping. In this section— 14a— a very large number of 
schools has no need for grouping, inasmuch as 'two or more 
teachers conduct them. 


Mr. Cussen notes, with regard to organization, that : — 

In the large city schools the need for grouping of standards does 
V™’ “ d eac f 1 member of the sta£f is usual]y responsible £or the 
difforpTit eertam standards. In some cases, however, the pupils of 
small are , taught certam subjects by the same teacher. In 

f or W&J™ USUa 7 S rou P ed in th ree or four divisions 

pracfi&ed Th ™ 1 the ^Parate class-teaching of arithmetic is still 
be a tadeiJl ^ has been found useful, there seems to 

pnpils of a T Pt to ° \ st ? ndard of work from the senior 
sufficient ■ 1 scme c l ty sc b°°ls the principal does not exercise 

P ervlslon over the work of inexperienced or unskilled 


schoofs-^ ntnffh momtor f m J°?y charge are engaged in large Monitors. 
Mooto-moafly convents. The rules regarding their employ- 

fel-is' duIvlS ‘ft® 1 " in “ ion .-koth literary and prac- 
This latter f ll f ked . after > an <l the criticism lessons duly given, 
boon o/far-reachino 111 q mo “ tonal training has proved a great 
sixteen presented^ edu fl atl0 “ al value - That only one of the 

E Mter faded ev?rtn f0r Km f t acl . 10 . larshi P examination last 
lunea evidences careful training. 

9 
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General Report on Dublin (i) Circuit. 

Mr. Cussen thinks that : — 

« The criticism lessons have proved very useful in making the training 
of monitors more practical, and a considerable improvement is to te 
noted in this respect. The monitors’ proficiency in their special 
exercises is fair.” 

Mr. Tibbs remarks that : — 


“ Tire practical training of monitors and pupil-teachers is now re- 
ceiving greater attention. The introduction of criticism lessons has 
effected considerable improvement.” 

In Section 14a mathematics and Irish are the only extras 
presented. About half-a-dozen schools present mathematics, 
and about 30 per cent. Irish. The general proficiency in 
mathematics is very fair in algebra and arithmetic, fair in 
geometry and mensuration. In the mid-section — 14 b— the 
same two subjects are presented, and are the only ones. 
Nearly all the boys’ schools in the city, and a few in the 
country, have classes in mathematics. In the former the pro- 
ficiency is good, in the latter fair. 


Mr. Tibbs says of Section 14c : — 

“A few of the schools take mathematics with fair success; book- 
keeping in a few schools with like results ; Irish is taught in about 
twenty schools. Cookery (practical), with or by object lessons, is taught 
in some of the country schools.” 

Evening schools show a distinct falling oil. In Section 14 a 
the evening school in connection with North William-street 
Convent is the only one that has weathered the storm ; it does 
really good work. The following evening schools, viz. 
Malahide Boys’, Skerries Boys’, Lusk Boys’, Bellewstown 
and Garristown Boys’, have all, from one cause or anotner. 
gone under. 

In Section 14b Mr. Cussen reports that 


“ There are six in operation. The attendance is usually small, but 
I believe that more work is done than when it was larger, ihe class 
of students who were attracted to the schools merely by curiosi^ ta 
diminished, and those now in attendance show a creditable P™P°™ 
willing to take some pains with their studies. In some cases the sa« 
pupils attend for two or more sessions, and these seem to derive 
benefit from their studies. ” 

In Section 14c there are seven evening schools— six for men 

and one for women. ,, - -, 

Taking a general view of the state of education m the cmm 
it is as satisfactory as can reasonably be expected under to 
circumstances, and hopes may not be entertained for » 
work until an improvement is effected m the regular! y 
attendance, and local interest is more thorough y arous 
the cause of education. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Ynnr obedient Servant, 


0. Smith. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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Mr. W. A. 
Brown. 

Clonmel, 

January ,*1906. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit a General Report for the year 1905 on the 
schools of the Clonmel Circuit. 


There has been no change in the inspection area, which The Circuit 
includes County Tipperary, except the northern portions round 
Rbscrea and to the north of Nenagh ; a considerable part of 
East Limerick; a few parishes in Counties Kilkenny and 
Cork; and the part of County Waterford that lies between 
Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, and Dungarvan. There is nothing 
very abnormal in the social conditions of this district ; nothing 
to exceptionally affect school attendance. If anything, the 
prevalence of pasture and the rather high standard of comfort 
to be found should tend to make attendance regular, though it 
must be admitted that the creamery industry is responsible for 
considerable injury to the senior standards. 

Since 1904 there have been five cases of amalgamation of 
boys and girls schools or of departments, and one new 
school has been added. In the same period nuns have taken 
charge of two schools, replacing lay teachers. 


In this circuit there are some localities in which there might Unnecessary 
be a reduction in the number of schools by the substitution of schools, 
a large central school for a number of small schools in the 
same parish or in adjoining parishes. In the past the location 
of schools was not very closely gone into ; and besides this the 
change in population may have upset original calculations. 

Again, too, pupils do not always go to the most convenient 
school ; and in many cases inquiry shows that for a considerable 
number of pupils either of two schools or even any one of 
several would be almost equally convenient. The success and 
popularity of the teachers have, of course, much to do with 
the attendance. 


Suggestions that have been made for the erection of central 
school-houses have shown that the desire for separate parochial 
schools is very strong, and there is a reluctance to put an end 
to an old institution, even if useless. The obvious advantages 
of accommodation and staffing in case of the central school 
would prevail, however, in most instances. 


A difficulty to be considered in cases in which there appear 
to be good grounds for a reduction in the number of schools is 
the distance to be travelled by the very young children. This 
and this only has prevented, at least for the present, recom- 
mendations of amalgamation and central schools. “ The 
assumed interests of children between the ages of three and 
eight years have been a kind of obsession.” Definite views on 
the distance that may be safely walked by young children, and 


9 2 
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Teachers, 


the minimum age at which attendance at schools other than 
infant schools is desirable, must be held by those who have to 
deal with the question of the distribution of schools. 

The necessity for the careful investigation of all the circum- 
stances of the case before fixing the site of a new school-house 
has been impressed on my mind by the erection of one in this 
circuit about five years ago. The new building stands close to 
the site of the old house, but if the conditions of attendance ot 
all the neighbouring schools had been closely studied a different 
site must have been fixed. If this had been done a reduction 
in the number of schools which has been under consideration 
would have followed naturally. Now the question is compli- 
cated by the new building. 

An absence of change or novelty is to be reported in the 
work of the schools for the past year. A reasonable programme 
is being successfully carried out. The young teacher fresh 
from training finds that energy and organization enable him 
to satisfy the official demand, and the older teacher that his 
unavoidable limitations get due consideration. 

The proportion of schools described in the annual reports 
as at least “ good ” is large. Of really bad schools there is not 
one out of a total of 366. There are cases in which there is 
slackness of effort or too limited ability, for teachers are but 
men and women ; but a sense of duty, the incentive of reward, 
and the check of inspection co-operate to produce a result that 
must be described as favourable. Mr. M'Enery, who has 
been in charge of the west section of the circuit (more than 
half of his schools being in Co. Limerick), observes 

“ Much care and attention are now being given by the teachers to the 
various branches of school work, and as a body they are making earnest 
efforts to promote the efficiency of their schools. The work of the vast 
majority of the teachers is of a high order of merit, producing 
thorough and intelligent results, and is usually arranged in well-planned 
schemes.” 

The west section, to which these remarks refer, contains a 
larger proportion of good schools than the rest of the circuit, 

Mr. Bannan writes : — 

“ The teachers as a body are reasonably well fitted for the discharge 
of their duties. While they vary considerably in point of ability and 
professional knowledge, it is a pleasure to bear testimony to their uni- 
form good character as individual members of society. 

“ The great majority of them display commendable zeal and devotion 
to their work. That the result of their efforts is sometimes disappoint- 
ing appears to me to be largely due to two causes, viz., imperfect grasp 
of educational ideals and neglect of systematic preparation for work. 

The passage from which the above is an extract concludes 
with the remark : — 

“ On the whole the work done in our schools is, I believe, steadily 
improving in quality ; more intelligent methods of instruction are 
employed, and active teaching is displacing mere examining.’’ 
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Looking over a list of the schools that I know very well w. A. 
myself, the daily work 'of which I can easily picture, I am Bli0 ™' 
compelled to say that in very many of them honest and faith- 
ful work is being done. 

In the year 1905 only one new schooihouse was completed, Aceommo- 
not because managers were unwilling to build, but because dation - 
Brunts based 'on the proposed new plans were not available. 

Twenty new houses will be undertaken as soon as possible. 

In connection with all new grants for the building of school- 
louses vested in trustees, the time has come, I think, for 
strong action in the matter of upkeep. Every manager who 
builds should be required to sign an agreement binding him to 
carry out such works as % are periodically carried out by the 
Boards of Works, in the case of houses vested in the Commis- 
sioners ; and in default the necessary repairs should be carried 
out under the control of the local officer of the Board of Works, 
tie expenditure to be recoverable from the trustees. Until 
there is expenditure at regular intervals there will be the 
neglect of small repairs, painting, &c., that has caused so much 
damage and annoyance. 

Three sehoolhouses were enlarged during the year. In 
about thirty cases there is more or less overcrowding, most of 
them being found in the middle section. The inspectors, of 
course, press for improvements, and this is the most disagree- 
able part of their duty. 


In a large number of cases the desks were altered to suit the Desks - 
younger pupils, who have been obliged to use desks that were 
often too high even for the seniors. This matter of the height 
of the desks and improper proportion of the parts is so serious 
uot only for the comfort, but the health of thousands of chil- 
dren— 'one may say hundreds of thousands — that I think the 
question should be brought before all managers and teachers 
oy a circular letter. This letter should include the dimensions 
of desks suitable for the various standards — the figures being 
ascertained by actual measurement of pupils, as has been 
done here. Alterations could be made in nearly every case, 
and the expenditure would be small. 


An interesting development in connection with the main- pi° c eean 
enance. of the school buildings is their annual inspection by ™E tloa ol 
d«n a? ln th , e aiooese °. f Waterford. Sufficient time has not premises. 

psea to enable one to judge of the effectiveness of this very 
sensible arrangement. 


: P^Juug generally, we find that the grouping of standards Organization. 

w S out sufficiently . In connection with classification 

i. pn i i ner y,has met with cases in which the pupils were 

nrnm ,? on Jf ln junior standards. He advocates the quicker 

teach J,™ e ^c e ptionally bright children, and states that the 

every half 11 S ° me sc ^ 00 ' s suggest the promotion of fit pupils 
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* Attendance. 


General Report on Clonmel Circuit. 

The question of the position of the infants, and indeed of all 
the pupils of first standard in the organization of school work 
has been constantly referred to. These young children have 
not been rationally treated, having suffered either from 
neglect resulting in irksome idleness, or from too much in- 
struction of the type carried on in the higher standards. 
Occupation as distinct from instruction is not yet understood 
in many schools. The infant is valued solely for his effect on 
the average attendance. He has a long standing claim for 
better treatment. In the smaller schools the infants are not 
numerous enough to give them much importance as a class for 
instruction ; but where in the case of adjoining boys’ and girls’ 
schools the infant boys form part of the girls’ school, as they 
ought, their numbers alone give them an importance that 
tends to ensure something like suitable treatment. This fact 
is of itself sufficient to justify the combined instruction of 
infant boys and girls, a reform against which no reasonable 
objections can be brought. No one seriously questions the 
educational advantages of the step. What is real in the opposi- 
tion has to do with the effect of the transfer of junior boys to 
girls’ schools on the prospects of the schoolmasters. 

The question may be asked, has the system of increments 
and promotion proved a sufficient substitute for the system of 
results fees? The answer is undoubtedly in the affirmative. 
The marking paper of individual examination has been sup- 
planted by the report, and that is all there is to be said on the 
question of 1 stimulus. In many cases, indeed, the anxiety of 
the teachers to get favourable reports is embarrassing to the 
inspectors. 

Both the years 1904 and 1905 were favourable for attend- 
ance — the latter exceptionally favourable — so that in the cir- 
cuit as a whole there has been an increase since my last 
General Report for 1903. Mr. M'Enery finds that for the 
year 1904 — we have not yet the figures for 1905 — the average 
percentage of the number on rolls in average daily attendance 
was 68'7 in his section. So many causes affect attendance 
that it is hard to ascertain the exact effect of the Compulsory 
Attendance Act ; but it may be observed that 66 out of 116 
schools in the section referred to above come under the opera- 
tion of the Act, and that a very large proportion of these are 
country schools. The teachers of many of these schools have 
supplied statistics and given their opinions of the working of 
the Act. The majority think that a good deal of the improve- 
ment is due to compulsion. 

The principal teacher of Kilmallock Boys’ School, St. 
Peter’s and Paul’s, has supplied some interesting remarks. 
He says : — 

" Compulsion has not made any improvement in the attendance of 
this school. The Compulsory Act came into force on 1st April, 1905. 
The date of holding the annual inspection is not now notified to teachers, 
and I have found that this arrangement has done a great deal to- 
wards increasing attendance. My last annual inspection was held on 
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ik 23rd November, my school year ended on the 30th September, and on Mr. W- A 
* ant of the expected visit of the inspectors great interest was sus- Brown. 

Sued both by teachers and pupils, and the attendance increased as Me _ 

horn from the following : —Centesimal proportion for September 76'2, continmlL 

I October 80'7, for November 85'7. Once the annual inspection was 

“ there was a gradual decrease in the attendance to the end of the 

01 The centesimal proportion for December was 54'3. During that 

toe I saw nothing to prevent children from being at school. The only 

reason assigned for keeping them at home was ‘ that it was not worth 

»hile to go until after Christmas.’ There is always a great laxity in 

attendance before and after vacations. Children naturally attend 

school regularly when preparing for secular and religious examinations.” 


From this statement it would appear that simply neglect 
on the part of parents is chiefly responsible for irregularity. 

Taking two important towns, Clonmel and Thurles, in whicM 
compulsory attendance 'operates, I find that the centesimal 
proportion in the most important school in each, is 73 '5 and 
71 - 7 , respectively, for the year 1905. Now these are convent 
schools both exceptionally well conducted, and in the case of 
the Clonmel school the nuns, not being one of the orders con- . 
fined to their convents, can, and do, visit the children’s 
houses. Apparently, no better results are to be had under 
present conditions. 

In the year 1904 there were 137 cases before the school 
attendance committee of Thurles Urban District, 69 of which 
were before the magistrates, 33 fines being imposed. The 
statistics supplied by the attendance officer, who is also secre- 
tary to the committee, show that those who fail to attend 
during the minimum number of days required by the Act, 
which, unfortunately, is only seventy-five in each half-year, 
are at least attending twice as well as when they were under 
no legal control. The truants have been got at, and if they 
do not learn much in their sixty-eight days spread over twelve 
months, they are subject to school discipline for one-third of 
the year. 

Beading is a subject that yields to treatment, but it needs Reading, 
treatment. If an inspector is hard to please, insists on correct 
methods from the beginning, and expects the senior pupils to 
read so as to give pleasure to the hearer, he will get what he 
wants in most of his schools. This has been proved by my 
experience of the last two years. The teachers find the work 
involved hard, and, undoubtedly, there is more strain on the 
teacher in connection with this subject than any other ; but 
the majority would agree that they are amply compensated by 
the pleasure of success. 

The training colleges have done much to raise the standard 
of reading. One can almost always see their marks, even 
when an intractable patient has failed to assimilate. The 
teachers of the schools which have been exclusively in my 
own charge have supported me without exception in an effort 
to establish a really good standard in this subject. 

. The increased attention given to oral composition is having 
lts effect on the reading. The pupil sees for himself, or is 
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Reading — 
continued. 


Composition. 


made to see, that the piece can be spoken as well as read, and 
when he has said it without his book his mode of expression 
is found, more or less, when he goes back to the printed page 
Again, the practice of basing written composition exercises 
on the subject of the reading lesson, which is done in many 
schools, has a similar good effect in producing expressiveness. 
The passage is no longer unrelated, it has been felt. 

If one were asked what progress has there been in the 
schools in the last twenty years, what change in the strategy 
of teaching, part of the answer must be there are fewer unsup. 
ported units; there is less selfishness in the mode of attack; 
a wider aim in the general plan. The interaction of subjects 
is better understood. A definite demand is made for mutual 
assistance. 

There can be no doubt that in the past the pupils’ defective 
power of explanation was due in considerable measure to 
their very limited power of expression. It was not only the 
silence of lack of matter, but the perplexity of inability to 
display what there was. The improvement in composition is 
gradually removing the reproach that there was little under- 
standing of what was read. The slower but more intellectual 
methods of teaching now generally adopted have also done 
a good deal to improve the explanation of the reading lessons. 

Mr. M'Bnery considers that the English sub-heads are 
being taught yrith a considerable degree of success. He 
says : — 

“ Reading on the whole is up to a good standard. Though express™ 
is often wanting, fluent, distinct and intelligent reading is found in i 
very large proportion of the schools.” 

Mr. Bannan’s remarks are as follows : — 

“ In the teaching of English there is distinct evidence of progress. 
In the average school the pupils now read with accuracy, distinctness 
and fluency. Where the teacher is himself a good reader, fairly correct, 
emphasis and intonation are also secured. Considerable attention is 
now devoted to the really vital purpose of the teaching of reading, vis., 
the development in the pupils of the power to master the sense of tie 
written or printed matter, and hence to acquire information for them- 
selves. The acquisition of this all-important faculty is mainly the 
result of training in habits of construction, and largely depends^on the 
degree to which the teacher is able to awaken and maintain the interest 
of the pupils in the reading lesson.” 

All the inspectors of the circuit are agreed that there is 
progress in composition. In judging of the absolute merit of 
the work done one has to consider the limitations of the pupils 
both in respect of their home life and the quantity of their 
reading. Where the result is reported as good there have 
been hard work and system. 

Mr. Bannan, who has given much attention to this branch, 
writes : — 

“ The present programme in composition is admirably calculated to 
develop the power of accurate and connected oral and written expression, 
and hence of accurate and connected: thinking. In the junior standards 
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the progress hcas been marked, and one is surprised to find occasionally Mr. W. A. 

\ what an early stage continuous written composition can be success- Brown. 
fully introduced. Object lessons in the junior standards especially 
have powerfully helped in the teaching of composition ; indeed in all 
standards the previous conversation on the subject proposed is an in- 
dispensable element in the composition lesson. The purpose of this 
preliminary talk and of the blackboard summary which should follow 
should not be to supply the pupils with information or ideas, but rather 
to help them to develop and to arrange in due order the ideas which 
they already have on the proposed subject. Pupils trained in this way 
soon become expert in looking at, and round a subject as it were, and 
they rapidly acquire the power of expressing their ideas in an orderly 
manner. All this implies previous selection by the teacher of a suit- 
able subject and previous consideration of the method in which tha'j 
subject should be treated, and it is to the want of this preparation that 
the ineffective result of much of the time spent on composition is to be 
ascribed. In such cases the pupils practise composition, but the teacher 
does not teach it, and whatever facility of written expression the pupils 
do acquire cannot be directly attributed to the teachers’ efforts.” 

Of writing and spelling there is little to be said. The Writing and 
former gets more of the teacher’s attention and the latter s P ellin £- 
rather less of the pupil’s than under the older systems of 
teaching and inspection. 


Singing and drawing occupy together about one-fifth of the Singing and 
school week, and the progress in both is good generally. Drawing. 

Mr. M'Enery’s remarks on the teaching of arithmetic are Arithmetic, 
as follows : — 


“The teaching of arithmetic has improved if not in accuracy at least 
in method and intelligence in most schools. In the lower standards 
problems on the simple rules are now usually attacked and correctly 
worked. No doubt in a few schools the teaching still continues to be 
of an abstract character with a neglect of short and expeditious methods 
of calculation. Questions in mental arithmetic are in most schools 
solved by ready methods and with a reasonable amount of speed and 
accuracy.” 


My experience is similar. In general the junior pupils are 
very well taught, and in the senior standards the answer is 
not the only thing considered. The mode of solution and the 
reason of the processes have attention. A hindrance to pro- 
gress is to be found in the improper use of the .text-book, 
which exercises a kind of tyranny over the pupil. Bach rule, 
or subdivision of a rule, has its long list of examples clamour- 
ing for solution, and so like each other that to defeat one is 
o command the rest, yet in many cases I find the pupils 
required to exhaust the list instead of working a fair number 
and returning after a time to test and ensure knowledge. 
Again, much harm is done by allowing the, pupils to sit close 
ogether when working the same question. Time after time 

sirs 6 azy 0r weak pu P^ C0 Py in g the leaders, losing 
‘ '^P^ence, and, of course, making scarcely any progress. 
- i. .Hannan finds improvement in the junior standards. His 
servations include the following : — 

thoWlf - a ^ S0 s P™ e , explanation of the processes of work employed, 
tW tiia . ? particular a little exploration sometimes reveals the fact 

' teaoher himself has anything but clear ideas. The more in- 
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telligent treatment of the subject in the junior standards has ua. 
doubtedly tended to simplify the work m the senior standards. I| 
there is a sufficient variety of presentation in the earlier stages pup.;], 
in the third standard for instance find little difficulty in working simple 
problems usually classed under the heads of reduction and unitary 
method. In the higher standards the evil traditions of the past have a 
firmer hold.” 

He adds : — 

“ The sums are as a rule too long and unpractical, for which the text- 
books are largely responsible, and the methods of solution unnecessarily 
laborious. The so-called rule- of three, or dot method of teaching pro- 
portion is, I believe, a positive barrier to intelligent progress ui 
arithmetic.” 

Geography is a branch of which much more might easily 
be made. In scarcely any school is it taught with enthusiasm 
or a proper appreciation of its importance. Its meaning, its 
position in a course of instruction, is not, I think, vividly 
realised by many teachers. The human interest of the sub- 
ject is much neglected. History is but little appealed to. 
Imagination, so easily stirred in the young, is but seldom sum- 
moned. The pupil travels the beaten track, too beaten, 
unhappily ; he travels because he must, but not hopefully or 
with any desire to arrive. His guide should tell more stories 
by the way. Children, like the rest of us, want to know tie 
object of their journey. They should be made to see that 
they learn where Moscow is because of things that have hap- 
pened, or will happen, there. They enjoy sharpening their 
wits on questions, a struggle to find out why the west coast 
of Ireland is more indented than the east, for example. 

The purpose 'of the study is not made clear, its pleasures 
are not availed of. 

There is some improvement in the introductory lessons, 
however. The nature of a map is generally explained. One 
is often told now that it is a plan, not a picture; and fora 
considerable number of the pupils the sun only seems to rise 
and set. In no school did I get a quite correct answer to 
the question what are a day, a month, and a year, respec- 
tively ? The ordnance one-inch map is found in most of tie 
schools, the six-inch map in a few. My experience is that 
the former is much more suitable. The simplicity of the scale 
is a great advantage. 

During the last two years there has been a return to text- 
books. These are not so crowded with unimportant details 
as were the older books, and there is interesting matter on 
climate, manufactures, trade routes, and railways. An effort 
has been made to give life to the subject by bringing in current- 
events. A description of some striking occurrence is read in 
class from a newspaper by 'one of the senior pupils, and tie 
place found out on the map or atlas. I found in a number 
of schools that in this way the incidents of the Japanese war 
had been followed ; the earthquake in Calabria, and otter 
impressive and instructive events studied. So far bnly a com- 
mencement of work on these lines has been made, butrt 1 ’ 
proposed to bring about a general adoption of the method. 
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Hr. M'Bnery speaks more favourably of the work done in A - 

this branch. He says 

‘■Frequently the teaching is conducted on right lines and made in- 
teresting and profitable to the pupils.” 

if,. Barman considers that there is too much of the old 
Jework and he seldom finds the subject taught on the lines 
S down’ in the programme and the “Notes for Teachers.” 

One reason for this, and, I think, the principal reason, is that 
the better way is slower and gives the teacher a good deal 
more trouble. There is a more immediate result in the one 
case, and the pupil bears a larger share of the work. 

Analysis has taken the place of parsing in many schools, Grammar, 
tat both are taught in a large number. There is nothing 
fresh to be said of the work done in this branch. Less formal 
I grammar is being taught than was taught a few years ago, 
tat there is much more attention given to correct speech and 
writing. 

The result in needlework varies more, I think, than that Needlework, 
of any other part of the school work, in accordance with the 
teacher’s likes and dislikes. There is more of the individual 
in it. It would be good if there were no inspection where 
fte teacher liked the work, and it would very quickly 
degenerate in many schools if there were no pressure. Two 
matters have had attention in my own section during the year , 
viz., the division of the work into three parts, one for each of 
the three weekly lessons. One lesson is devoted to the prac- 
tice of the various stitches, the second to knitting and darning , 
and the third to making garments. In order that the gar- 
ments may be available for immediate use the teachers have 
been asked to keep a needlework book, in which is entered 
the date of the commencement and completion of the gar- 
ments, with details of the pupil’s name and standard. This 
second matter deserves general consideration. It is appre- 
ciated by teachers and pupils, and is, of course, essential if 
there is to be work on garments throughout the year, and if a 
proper check is to be made. 

The change in the conditions of the work and training of Monitors 
monitors is having its effect. They are being looked on rather 
as apprentices than as assistants. One result of this is that 
where a teacher finds he can do without one he undertakes 
the whole work of the school himself. In other words, the 
number of monitors tends to decrease. 

The weekly criticism lesson is, we think, producing a good 
deal of the object aimed at. All the inspectors of the circuit 
have been present at a number of these lessons ; and the 
inspection of the work of training is so important that I 
propose, myself, to give it even more attention than it has 
had. Without inspection it will lapse or degenerate. 
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The extra subjects taken up are Irish, mathematics, French 
and Latin. Only the first of these occupied much of the 
inspectors’ time. 

Twenty evening schools commenced work in the autumn 
but three have been closed for want of attendance. Of the 
seventeen remaining four are in towns, two being in charge 
of nuns. I visited but two of the schools. Mr. M'Enery 
remarks of those in his charge : — ■ 

“ The interest of the scholars in the work begins to wane after one or 
two sessions, and it is extremely difficult to secure a sufficient attend- 
ance for a third session. Regularity of attendance varies greatly, and 
depends in a great measure on the individuality of the teacher. In 
addition to English and arithmetic the subjects usually taken are 
history, mensuration and Irish. The work done is usually of an ele- 
mentary character, being confined to the reparation of the defects in 
the education formerly received in the day schools. The instruction 
is stimulating and interesting to scholars, and usually carefully and 
effectively performed." 

All the inspectors of the circuit agree that the object lesson 
has been chiefly of value as an aid to composition. Equip- 
ment grants for the teaching of elementary science have been 
made to forty-six schools. While in a few cases very good 
work is being done the progress generally cannot be said to 
be more than fairly good. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. A. Bbown, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office 
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Longford, Mr. Ckaig. 

5th January, 1906. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to furnish a general report on this circuit for the year 
1905. 


Its area includes the whole of county Longford and parts of xhe Cirouil . 
counties Meath, Westmeath, Roscommon, Cavan, and Leitrim. 

In previous reports its general character and boundaries, the 
occupations of the people, etc., were described ; these remain 
unchanged, as well as the limits of the three sections into which 
it is divided for inspection purposes. 

The total number of schools is 398. The following table gives Schools 
the classification of these in the different sections : — 


Sections. 

Schools. 

Monastery. 

Convent. 

P.L.U. 

| Ordinary. 

Totals. 

A. (North-Western). 

1 

5 

3 

125 

134 

B. (North-Eastern), 

- 

1 

1 

127 

129 

C. (8outhem), 

- 

3 

2 

130 

135 

Totals, ... 

1 

9 

6 

382 

398 


Mr. Gloster has charge of the southern section, which extends 
to Oldcastle, Mullingar, and Moate; the north-eastern, in the 
direction of Arva, Cavan, and Granard is inspected by Mr. I). P. 
Fitzgerald ; while the north-western section, roughly correspond- 
ing to the old Ballinamore district, is under my own immediate 
care. Longford is still the common centre. 

Two wretched schoolhouses in my own section, Currawn and changes 
Funshinagh, were closed altogether during the year, but grants 
were restored to Dohern, as a necessity for a school in this 
locality was proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners. 

In the southern section two non- vested mixed schools (Inch- 
more Island and Glasson), have been taken into connection ; one 
(Knockhall), which had been closed for some time, has been re- 
opened in another building -(of a temporary character), one 
ordinary girl’s school (Edgeworthstown), has been superseded by 
a new r vested convent school, and one school (Tarmonbarry) 
j vested in the Commissioners, has been struck off the list as un- 
necessary on the retirement of the teacher. 

There is no change in the schools of Section B. 


Taking the circuit as a whole the distribution of the schools Distribution of 
corresponds fairly well with the requirements of the population, schools. 

There is no undue congestion of schools in any locality, and, 
except perhaps in one or two districts, no additional ordinary 
primary schools would seem to be necessary. 
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A reduction of the number of schools might, however, be 
made with advantage by the amalgamation of adjoining boys’ 
and girls’ schools. Such amalgamation will probably he effected 
by the gradual operation of Rule 186, in about 15 cases, but 
there can he little doubt that the conversion of all these pairs of 
adjoining schools, where each school has only one teacher, into 
mixed schools under two teachers would make for increased 
efficiency. The arguments in favour of the adoption of this 
course are too well known to need repetition, as also the argu- 
ments against it. Mixed schools have frequently been spoken of 
and written of as if they were something in the nature of an 
innovation in this country ; this is, of course, contrary to the 
facts. A reference to the report of the Commissioners for 1903 
shows that in that year of 8,920 schools in operation 4,155 were 
mixed schools. In this circuit there are 184 mixed schools, so 
that a large proportion of the children of this inspection-area- 
perhaps 50 per cent, or more — are, and for generations have been, 
receiving their education in mixed schools. These facts effec- 
tually dispose of the idea that there is anything startlingly novel 
or revolutionary in the proposals of the Commissioners tending 
to increase somewhat the number of mixed schools throughout 
the country. 

In the great majority of the schools the space accommodation 
provided is ample, and in many cases, owing to the decline in 
population since the schools were built, is in excess of require- 
ments. In 26 oases there is, however, serious overcrowding, 
and in 28 others there is more or less overcrowding at certain 
periods of the year. 

As regards equipment, furniture, etc., the schools are fairly well 
supplied with absolute necessaries, though still deficient, as a 
rule, in one or move necessary pieces of apparatus. More ade- 
quate press accommodation is desirable : the adoption of a sug- 
gestion made in one of the annual reports of the year 1904, 
that shelves should be put up in convenient places would solve 
this difficulty, and it seems surprising that the suggestion bas not 
been more generally adopted: the cost would be small and tie 
convenience great. Desk accommodation is usually insufficient 
andvery often unsuitable, as it is rare to find a school in which 
the desks are suited to the different sizes and ages of the 
scholars. They are, in most cases, made all of the same height 
from floor to seat and from seat to top, instead of being gradu- 
ated : three, or certainly two sets of dimensions might be 
adopted with advantage. The supply of maps is sometimes in- 
adequate, and a terrestrial globe is often wanting. Suitable 
apparatus to make the principles of notation visible are raral) 
met with, and very few schools are provided with a set of the 
smaller weights and measures, &c., so that tables may be illus- 
trated and taught practically. Most schools have a “ dotted 
board and a sufficiency of paper for the teaching of drawing, 
hut requisites for kindergarten occupations in Standard J, ™ 
object lessons in geography and on common things, and cmi 
for the teaching of vocal music are usually very deficien - 
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fben teachers have been trained in elementary science the usual Mr Craig. 
eauipment granted by the Commissioners has, in most cases, 
teen given, but in this circuit the number of such is extremely 
smalL The pupils of the higher standards are not always pro- 
dded with text-books in arithmetic, and, at my visits, I fre- 
quently find five or six children working from the same book 
which usually turns out to be the property of the teacher. Each 
scholar, as a rule, has a literary reader of his own, but one or two 
historical readers and the same number of standard works of 
popular interest are generally procured for each group of 
standards at the expense of the teachers. It is rare to find the 
pupils of the highest classes provided with geographies, 
trrammars, small atlases, and dictionaries so necessary for the 
preparation of home lessons. 

Of the schools in this circuit, 208 are vested and 190 non- i 3 u iidi ngs . 
vested. The newer vested schools are generally well built, and, 
on the whole, suitable for their purpose. In a few instances, how- 
ever, inferior workmanship, or rather perhaps inferior material, 
lias resulted in rapid deterioration, which, owing to lack of 
funds, cannot easily be made good. A fair proportion of the 
non-vested schools are also good substantial buildings. Of all 
the schools, vested and non-vested, I would describe about 60 
as had or middling, perhaps about 225 as good, and the rest 
fair. 

Of the 60 schools referred to above as being bad or middling, 
at least 18 are wholly unsuitable for school purposes. They are 
mere tumble-down insanitary hovels, where cleanliness, warmth, 
and ventilation are out of the question : they are a disgrace to 
the country, and it is astonishing that they should have been 
tolerated for so many years. In my own section applications for 
aid to build have, I am glad to say, been made in the cases of 
Comagon, Ballyconnell (boys’ and girls’), Kilmore (boys’ and girls’), 
and Cloonsam. An endeavour is being made to secure sites for 
new schools at Arderra, Drumleden, and Gubbs and Drumdifter. 

The new school at Aughacashel is now almost complete, and the 
building in which the Mohill (2) Boys’ and Girls’ Schools are 
held is soon to be thoroughly overhauled and put into proper 
repair. These unsuitable houses are, it should be stated, situated 
m a congested and impoverished district, and, even when aid to 
build is given by the Commissioners, the local contribution, 
whether in labour or money, presses very severely on the 
locality, and, in some cases, the difficulty of raising it is insur- 
mountable. In its grants for building the State should have 
regard to the poverty of a district, and the uniform local con- 
tribution of one-third, the estimated cost, might well he waived 
m necessitous cases. 

During the last two years a considerable number of the Ke p a j rg 0 f 
schools has been improved by the carrying-out of much-needed school-houses 
repairs and renovation. Managers in this matter have recently, 
as tar as our experience goes, shown increased activity, and several 
son-vested schools, as also some of those that are vested, which 
presented a deplorably neglected appearance, have been rneta- 
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morphosed by the outlay of the necessary sums. It is, however 
very regrettable that a matter of such importance as the pjmJ 
maintenance of the school buildings and their equipment should 
depend almost entirely on the resource — or resourcefulness -aud 
energy of an individual, or of two individuals — for not in- 
frequently the provision of ways and means has been due to tit 
energy and initiative of the teacher. 

The school-plots in general are kept with more taste than 
heretofore, but many of them are soft and boggy, and otheis 
rough and uneven. In such cases flower culture is out of the 
question. Even in the case of vested schools the enclosed 
ground surrounding the school is seldom properly prepared for 
the purposes of a playground. This matter might well receive 
attention in the drawing up of new plans for vested school-houses 
The land generally requires draining and often levelling ; if h, 
addition the sod were removed and gravel spread, a firm, dry 
surface would be obtained. 

Floors are regularly swept each evening by the pupils, under 
the supervision of the teacher, and they are scrubbed a few times 
during the year. There are no funds available for the latter, aid 
it is usually done at the teachers’ expense. A serviceable mat at 
the entrance door is of great assistance in keeping the schoolroom 
floor in a sightly condition. Dusting of furniture, etc., and the 
cleaning of window panes are now better attended to, and the 
out-oflices are kept with due regard to decency. It is true that 
they are sometimes not cleaned out as frequently as is necessary, 
but it must be remembered that it is not always easy to secure 
the services of a person willing to perform this work even with 
the inducement of liberal pay. Some of the offices I have seen 
are too small, some are too near the sehoolhouse, others are badly 
constructed, and in twelve cases in my own section they are 
altogether wanting. 

Lighting, ventilation and heating are, of course, imperfect in 
the worst type of the non-vested buildings, but very few, evea 
of the satisfactory houses, are well heated. A solitary turf fire 
in a moderately sized schoolroom is inadequate. Fuel is usually 
supplied by the pareuts, but as a rule this has to be supplemented 
by the teacher. 

Regarding display of taste Mr. Gloster writes as follows 

“ Closely connected with cleanliness is the question of taste in tie 
keeping of the school-room and premises, and, while there are, of course, 
a considerable number of exceptions, I cannot, on the whole, report 
favourably on the condition of the schools in this respect. Even ly 
the suitable and artistic arrangement of the ordinary school ma t® rla !l 
maps, tablets, &c., a good deal can be done to relieve ugliness, art old 
the aid of bright pictures and flowers, or plants tastefully 
the general aspect of a room can be rendered pleasing to the eye, instm 
of, as is often the case, the reverse. The educational value on if 
aesthetic side of tasteful surroundings is not sufficiently realised, 
quote from Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching: — ‘Whoever carries into * 
own home a feeling of discomfort and of aesthetic rebellion against air , 
vulgarity and untidiness has learnt a lesson which is of considers 
value as a foundation for an orderly life.’ 
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“In a few cases flowers have been cultivated successfully in beds. Mr. Ckaig 
In this connection the skill and taste displayed by Mr. Gough, principal 
teacher of Mount Temple Boys’ School, are so far in advance of what 
is generally met with in this section of the circuit as to deserve special 
mention.” 

I regret to say that there are only a few libraries in this Libraries, 
circuit, and still fewer museums. I am not aware of the exis- Museums, 
tence of even one school bank : public opinion is not sufficiently c 0 nn s ' 
sympathetic as to encourage the efforts of the teachers in this 
phase of school work. Under this head Mr. Gloster adds a few 
very pertinent remarks : — 

“Libraries are almost non-existent, and I do not remember having 
met with any instance in which they were established by the pupils’ 
contributions and co-operation. The importance of the provision of an 
ample and varied store of reading-matter for children is evidently not 
realised, and yet few things, in the way of contrast, are more striking 
than the disparity as regards mental development between a child who 
has been provided with abundant suitable reading-matter from an early 
age and another of the same age and about the same mental calibre 
whose reading for several years — say from the age of four to eight 
years— -has been limited to one small book, and whose further acquaint- 
ance with the world of books has extended until he leaves school at the 
rate of only one book per annum. 

“It would surely be possible in all except the poorest localities to 
®ake a small beginning in this matter. A contribution of no more 
than one penny per month, from, say, thirty children, would provide in 
a year a sum of thirty shillings, for which a large number — not of 
mions de luxe, it is true — but of cheap editions of standard works 
wind be bought. The love of reading engendered should insure the 
success of a little scheme of this kind, and in a few years the school 
di'l 1 ^ provided w ith a library amply sufficient for the needs of the 
. re n. Incidentally the care of the books, cataloguing, etc., by 
Pupils appointed to perform the duties of librarian, or assistant- 
rarian, in rotation would not be devoid of educational value.” 


Jhe teachers naturally vary between wide limits in ability Tcachers 


an< ^ a ptitude for their profession, as well as in the energy and 
^niestness which they bring to bear upon their work ; but, as a 
yrt may be fairly stated that they are conscientious and 


, n.cty uc lainy suaueu. tnat mcy are cuusoieniauus auu. 
^working. Exceptions there are, of course, but the number 
large. While within school-hours the majority discharge 


n . . 6^* ” wiuun scnuui-iiuurs une inajunoy uiscutuge 

duties faithfully and to the best of their ability, my 
perience agrees with that of my colleagues — that in too many 
a J s n ° t adequate preparation is made for the day’s work. Again 
for a * am ° n as ki n g lor information as to the subjects to be set 
> ^y, composition, the subject of an object lesson to be given 
e *°, n ’ ^e scope of a lesson to be given in arithmetic, the 
etc u se ^ ecde d to illustrate a lesson in analysis of sentences, 
4’ th f 6 * oun d that no previous consideration has been given 
oiie „ f^er to these matters. From such haphazard teaching 


pjp Dlu ®t expect only very mediocre results. Apart from definite 
Private 10n f>0r day’s work > I do not think the habit of 
amongst the teachers is as general as might be 

, ry IcQ in a wtirtaa nhninp r»f n. nrn- 


W ^ i W0U ¥ seem to indicate a studious bent of mind and a 
dear earnin g- The evidence on this point is naturally not so 
as °n the question of preparation, and there must be many 

h 
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readers amongst the teachers. The effect of such study will bt 
seen in the freshness and vitality of the teaching, and the con- 
tagious effect of the teacher’s love of learning on the pupils, who 
will insensibly acquire an interest in their studies which woull 
be looked for in vain when the teaching is of a perfunctory 
routine character. A teacher’s environment, more especially in 
country districts, is often anything but intellectually 7 stimulating, 
and the companionship of books is more necessary than in 
circumstances in which intellectual society and rational conver- 
sation are more readily obtainable. 

While I have indicated at some length directions in which 1 
think improvement is desirable, I do not wish to convey the 
impression that the teachers, as a body, are lacking in interest in 
their work. Their willingness to sacrifice their spare time in 
order to meet in conference for the discussion of educational 
questions, and their eagerness to avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities as offer themselves, from time to time, of obtaining 
instruction in the new subjects of the programme are sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. 


The attendance of the pupils is by no means satisfactory. In 
fully two-thirds of the circuit little more than 50 per cent, of 
those on the rolls are in average attendance, and throughout the 
whole circuit the, general tendency of the latter is tow® 
decrease. In the parts of Leitrim and Cavan that I m 
acquainted with most of the young people seem to he anxious 
to get off to America, and I must say that there is very htw 
inducement for them to remain at home. Emigration goes oil 
steadily leading to a diminished population and a const® 
lowering of the yearly average attendance at the schools, h® 


again, in the greater part of my own section the grown mem 
the families go to work in England and Scotland about f 
beginning of March and. return about the end of Octo f 
necessitating the employment of school-going children a 
agricultural operations of all kinds and seriously interfering wi ' 
the regularity of attendance. Added to this there are 


[bersof 


one regularity oi attendance. Aaaea to ~ j 

further irregularities arising from indifference on the pai c 
some parents, from .epidemics which seem to be always at wo 


•tof 


in some district or another, as also from idleness on the par- 
the pupils themselves. 

How best to secure a good attendance is a very senu" 
question, and I do not think that any royal road to succeffi 
this direction has yet been discovered. Compulsion has 
tried in many parts of the country and found wanting, i ^ e , 
that the only hope for improvement lies in the moie parental 


recognition by parents of the necessity for education. * 
intfirfip.ti in fhp. srdinnla mncf nvnnsp.fl Jllld SUPPOlt^ 3 


the 


interest in the schools must be aroused and supporter 
enthusiasm of managers and teachers, who should visi p > 


and urge on them the claims of education. Attractive e . . 
in PrYmfnvf.a Kin, wnlLon.n'nnA/l onlmAlri-iomc flTlfl a due ieC0 o I 


in comfortable, well-equipped schoolrooms, and a due ieco a 
nf fPo coIvaIo™’ ivcv m pans of prizes, tie 


of the scholars’ share in the matter by means of P rizes ’ we 
wmo-h to secure a reasonable pei u ‘» 


etc., should prove strong enough to secure a reasi 
of attendance without the aid of compulsion. 
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Pupils generally come to school at the age of five or six years. Mr Ckaig. 

At first., except in the case of those who live in the immediate Ages iitTvhieh 
vicinity of the schools, their attendance is very irregular, and in children come 
consequence progress is slow. This largely explains the fact that IeaT0 
throughout the circuit it is not unusual to find many pupils eight 
year's old who are still enrolled as infants. After this age their 
attendance is more regular for a few years: then, when they 
become in any way useful at home, they are kept from school to 
assist at farm operations, and about the age of fourteen they 
are either withdrawn permanently, or if their school career is 
prolonged a little, attend only during the winter months. 

As a fuller acquaintance with the present system is being 1 'roHciency. 
gained the teachers find greater ease in meeting programme 
requirements, and enjoy more comfort and satisfaction in their 
work. Entire freedom is granted in the way of classification 
and promotion. The standard classification — a year for each 
standard — is very closely adhered to in this circuit, as it takes 
the ordinary country teacher all this time to bring his scholars 
up to the ordinary standard requirements, and the necessity of 
Buying new books causes parents to object to the alteration of 
the child’s class during the year. What many teachers, however, 
seem to need most is guidance in the use of the liberty they have 
gamed. They work loyally and heartily, and my colleagues and 
oyself help and encourage them, I hope, in every possible way 
to carry the spirit of the new code into their work, and to reap 
ah possible benefit from its action. 

A large proportion of the teachers are raising their aims and 
^vising their methods, and there is less cram and more education, 
tl . 6 ,P U P^ 8 ’ more frequently than formerly, are being trained to 
n- 1 ^ are ^ ecom i n g more resourceful and self-reliant in facing 
1 cu h le s, and understanding better what they are doing they 
®, e showing greater interest in their work ; so that on the 
aS as observation goes, there is good ground for 

ls ,lotlon regarding the efficiency of the present system. 

Reading has improved, and is improving. Really expressive 0ral English— 
but 1Utelli 8 eni anc ^ a o reea ble to the ear, is somewhat rare, Reldwg ' 

The 1 e<ls< ? na fluency, and distinctness are generally obtained, 
now ex P^ ana ti°n of, and questioning on, the reading-lessons are 
definV° re s k^Ajfly done than formerly when the rote-learning of 
10113 °f difficult words and the “hearing” of these by the 
The ei . Wa ? °^ en all that was attempted by way of explanation. 
se 1 P lac *- lce J too, of having the answers given in complete 
stmcr CeS ^ eat ^ 3 ?° a practical knowledge of grammatical con- 
cxtei] 1 '' 11 ’ ai( ^ s ^°th written and oral composition. The 
book^ 01 ^ ° course ln reading by the introduction of story - 
^ other works of interest has been attended by beneficial 
tucks ' u™ -^ e . P u pA s display a lively interest in these extra 
childre 1611 J uc * 1010lls ty selected. In country districts, especially, 
ut hom D a ft ? enora ^y speaking, ill-provided with reading matter 
e i their lives are often wanting in colour and variety, 

It 2 
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and interesting literature, suitable works of fiction, etc., provide 
food for the imagination and an intellectual stimulus of the kind 
required. 

Grammatical analysis is also improving, and sufficient attention 
is paid to the correction, by imitation, of local vulgarisms, butin 
schools with one teacher parsing seems to me to be disappearing, 
Analysis first deals with sentences as wholes, and then gives th 
connection of phrases and clauses, and parsing is necessary toil 
extent of showing the nature and use of individual words, and I 
believe that a judicious combination of both the analytical and 
synthetical methods of teaching grammar will be found to in 
more profitable and stimulating than either method taken singly. 

With the greater number of subjects now embraced in the 
curriculum it may be doubted whether sufficient time can I* 
found for the old-fashioned branches, and I am afraid that the 
time given to writing is quite insufficient, and as a result, the 
penmanship is declining in care and neatness, and is often 
slovenly and ill-formed. Frequent use is now made of the Hack- 
board ; but as this work must be supplemented by copy- hooks 
care is not always taken to prevent the principles inculcated by 
means of the blackboard from being nullified in practice. 

Instruction in spelling is usually confined to the spelling of 
difficult words and to transcription and dictation exercises out o 
the reading lessons, but it would seem to me to be a better plan ® 
teach this branch of English by the written formation of eas; 
sentences, at first introducing single words and later severs o 
such words given out by the teacher, and designed to secure 
the correct spelling of certain classes of familiar and associa 
words. 

Senior pupils should also keep note-books in which they 
should enter words mis-spelt in the course of their daily 

and there should be a time set apart every week for a gene 

revisal of them. 

Pupils receive much more practice in composition thM v® 
formerly the case, and it is introduced at an earlier stage, 
one of the subjects as to improvement in which since the a o ^ 
of the results system there can be no question. . At the same i 
in this subject as in others, the lack of preparation on the ea 
part, neglect to plan beforehand suitable schemes of "' or ' ^ 
teach the subject systematically often render progress so. ^ 
the compositions of the highest standards are very o ^ 
appointing dirough the poverty of ideas, commonplacen > 
want of individuality which they show, even when >6 1^ 
and punctuation are good and the construction of the ■ 
free from serious grammatical errors. 

For some time after the introduction of the revised 
there was, I think, a consensus of opinion that the pr . j m . 
arithmetic had declined Recently a decided and g _ ere Vules 
provement is noticeable. There are still instances ' ^yy 
are taught without the reasons being comprehende 
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this is unavoidable in the case of the fundamental rules, at the Mr ' Cl!Ma - 
stage of mental development which a child has reached when 
they are learned — but generally speaking greater pains are taken 
to render the processes employed intelligible to the pupils, and 
consequently questions of a somewhat unfamiliar form do not so 
generally prove hopeless stumbling-blocks as they did formerly. 

Sot much use is made of measuring tapes, scales and weights, 
measures of capacity, cardboard coins, etc., though the programmes 
recommend that the tables should be illustrated and taught 
practically, and I often find that the senior pupils have very 
little knowledge of what fractions really are, because of the 
absence of concrete illustration and practical demonstration. 

The value of mental arithmetic, too, not only its value per se, 
blit as ancillary to work on slates or paper, is now better appre- 
ciated, Where the teacher works on a definite plan, makes his 
questions of it practical character, and gives previous thought to 
the principles he intends to teach, it is surprisingly good ; in other 
rases it is not worth much. What is wanted is promptness and 
accuracy in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing small 
lumbers and not the mere learning of short cuts, though they 
are useful in their way ; and there is no better way of entering 
« a new rule than by presenting it in all its aspects through the 
medium of small numbers : the great point being to have the 
principle clearly understood and then firmly fixed in the mind by 
numerous examples. 


ihere is a tendency to revert to the obsolete results pro- Geography, 
gramme in the teaching of geography, and to ignore the im- 
measurably superior syllabus set forth in the “ Notes for teachers” 

I™ 1 accompanied the programme for 1904, now in operation, 
e cause is not far to seek : the text-books in general use are 
a pted to the results programme rather than to that which has 
superseded it. To teach the present syllabus successfully 
a good deal of preparation and skill, and teachers — not 
ly through indolence, but often through a want of 
ice m themselves and of resourcefulness- — adopt the 
Li, scheme in preference. Even when the new syllabus is 
ofte rl l P al ^ ^ down for standards I. II. and III. is 
manner * n a ra ther perfunctory and inadequate 

f uyjf.P djwing does not seem to be much cultivated, though the 
eo ?raphy importance to a pupil who is learning 


History 


is taught by means of readers to the older pupils, History. 


Bough it , p ~ - r "i — ' ■ 

HFectiv ^ ? . “ e confessed that the instruction is not very 
ibown b tr * n ^®Uig®nt knowledge of the reader used is seldom 
af ew 1 6 general body of the class, though there tire usually 

'‘aching 1 ^ ^ in ! ;eresf ' enough in the subject to profit by the 
Practice” • subject-matter is not very generally used for 
are not ln composition, and when this is attempted the results 
Woftl 61 ^ sa tisf a ctory, as the exercises consist for the most 
e mere reproduction of the words of the book. Much 
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better work would be done if the teacher were to give au oral 
lesson bearing upon the contents of the chapter under con- 
sideration. This should be followed by the silent, or ordinary, 
reading of the same pages of the reader. Afterwards there 
should be a practical test by means of questions written on the 
blackboard in order to ascertain how far the information has 
been assimilated by the pupils. These questions might be set 
once a week and the answers should be written. In this way 
the historical facts which the teacher desires his scholars to re- 
member would be attended to, while the ends of composition aud 
of spelling would also be furthered. 


Elementary science is taught in twenty-four of the schools 
here : these have been provided by the Commissioners with the 
necessary equipment, and, with perhaps four or five exceptions, 
are doing at least fairly good work. 

There are signs of improvement in the manner in which teachers 
are handling object lessons, particularly in the lower standards. 
Apparatus is more plentiful and the lessons are more fully illus- 
trated, I must say, however, that I should like to see these 
lessons dispensed with in the case of the older pupils in schools 
where the teachers have neither the special qualifications nor 
have received that amount of scientific training necessary ior 
their successful treatment. 

Mr. Gloster evidently holds strong opinions on this point and 
makes the following remarks on the giving of object lessons in 
his section : — 

“Speaking generally, I cannot regard the progress made as at all 
satisfactory. Here more than in any other subject of the sc 1 
curriculum the conservative instinct of the teachers, or at least o ^ 
large section of them — their distrust of innovation — is apparent, 
sort of passive resistance is being opposed to the subject ; it 
generally finds a place in the time-table — not infrequently as the r 
of continued official pressure — but in perhaps a majority of the sc 
of this section, owing to want of skill on the teacher’s part— -this 
of skill, being itself mainly due to want of faith in th e . u ' 
of the subject as an instrument of education — the results of the ins ^ 
tion given in this branch are practically negligible. There ar > 
course, exceptions, and in a fair proportion of the schools wine 
received equipment grants in science really good work is bang _ ^ 
but when, as generally happens, the teacher ha6 to depend on n 
resources, the lack of sufficient preparation, of resourcefulness 
imagination is very often painfully apparent. . . 

“ My own experience leads me to believe that even withoutp ^ 
scientific apparatus the heuristic method applied, as far as ^ 
ditions admit, to the investigation of the properties of m J sc ^. gg 
objects is most fruitful in educational results. From time to , bonr- 
chance discovery of an object of interest in the immediate ne g 
hood of the school has led me to give an object lesson my 8 ® ’ cn]( j e 
lessons, for want of preparation, have been necessarily somew 1 , ^ 

and superficial and too discursive ; but the keen interest disp ^ 0 j 
the more intelligent members of a class in the pursuance 0 r . 

investigation suggested, the quickening effect on the mind o ^ 
ception of a new truth, not accepted on authority, but acquir 
conscious exercise of the child’s own reasoning faculties, na 
me a real pleasure, and convinced me of the immense possibi i ,. rect j oD 
subject, treated with even a moderate degree of skill, 111 " 
of the mental development of the ohild.” 
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Singing is taken up in all schools where the teacher is possessed 3Ir - Oiura. 
of sufficient musical ability to teach the subject with even a sillging _ 
moderate degree of success. In a good many schools of the 
circuit it is taught with a high degree of skill, and with most 
satisfactory results : in a considerable number of others the pupils 
acquire a fair degree of skill at singing by note, and songs learned 
by ear are sung with varying degrees of taste and correctness 
according to the aptitude of the teacher and of the pupils. From 
year to year an increase in the number of the latter taking an 
active part in the singing lessons is noticeable. The subject is 
popular, and I do not anticipate any decline in interest, but it is 
regrettable that it should have been found necessary to dispense 
with the services of the sub-organizers before the subject had 
obtained somewhat a firmer foot-hold than it has at all events in 
this circuit. 


Drawing shows some improvement and development, but the Drawing, 
general standard is not high. Freehand work from patterns 
put on the blackboard, or from cards and charts, is still very 
much in vogue, and there is little study and representation of real 
things, of drawing from memory, of original design, of geometrical 
work, or even of drawing to scale. Very few, indeed, of the 
teachers in this circuit have had opportunities of attending 
classes to fit them for taking up more of the programme than 
what they do, viz., elementary freehand ; and we must look to the 
Training Colleges to turn out teachers fitted to give instruction 
ln drawing from actual objects, where the real thing must be 
studied at first hand and then a correct representation made of 
if’ ,jf s also in free-arm drawing, so admirably suited to give 
facility of execution and freedom of action that no system of 
®awmg in an elementary school can he regarded as satisfactory 
where it has not been introduced. 

. the Carrick-on-Shannon convent school the practice of 
is proving a valuable aid to the drawing instruction, and 


the 


senior pupils are successfully encouraged to make original 


mrangemeiits and patterns for themselves. 


hi t* 166 k° uvs each week are given to needlework, at least in the Needlework, 
the W , stan d a rds, and the general summary of the work done in 
schools may be briefly described as fair, sometimes good, 
effV' e , XCe ^ en t- Cutting-out should be more thoroughly and 
taught, and patching and darning should also receive 
Coll f * norefl ? e(: l attention— their need being universal. 

beaching is rarely given, mainly owing to the want of 
small ra ^° n P* PCes 3n sewing and knitting, as also to the 
°f the classes and the unequal proficiency of the 


the set an d P a per-folding are taught in a good many of 

of oo 00 s > but brick-work in only a very few. instruction is, 
intoJiig. 186 ,’, C0I f® nec t to the junior standards, and, when it is 
'Ib.cinli r given, provides a great amount of valuable mental 
Wmh ^ oun S children. On this account I should like 
aJ . uch to see manual instruction introduced into the work of 


Manual 

Instruction. 


Sta'ndard a 


I- and II. in all our schools. 
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According to the present code the programme for cookery 
applies only to girls of the fifth and higher standards in convent 
schools. However, as there is a good deal of expense in connec- 
tion with a cookery class, and as no monetary assistance was 
given by the Commissioners, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the subject has been dropped except in one or two cases. 

Eight of the convent schools have infants’ departments attached 
to them ; in addition there is one convent infants’ school and one 
ordinary infants’ school. Kindergarten is admirably taught in 
these cases, and in fact the teaching of infants in these schools 
leaves little to be desired. In schools with two teachers the 
infants form a separate class and are taught the l< Programme for 
infants in large schools without an infant department." The 
drawback in most of these cases is that there is no classroom, 
and without such a room these young children can neither he 
properly taught nor trained. In such schools more might be 
done to overcome the reticence of the children and encourage 
them to speak audibly and intelligibly. Where there is only 
one teacher the infants, as a rule, are grouped with the pupils of 
first class in most subjects. The teachers do what they can 
to provide as much variety of occupation as possible for them. 
They are often, it is true, found to be quite unemployed, but this 
fault can only he remedied by greater supervision than has 
hitherto been practicable under one teacher. The appointment 
of junior assistant teachers in schools with an average between 
thirty-five and fifty will be a great boon, as there will then be a 
teacher free to attend solely to the younger pupils during the 
greater part of the school time. In smaller schools the number 
of pupils in the higher classes is usually so small that teachers 
should experience no great difficulty in arranging for suitable 
and intelligent occupations in case of the younger children. 

Discipline is satisfactory in general, and much more attention 
is now being paid to personal neatness, courtesy and politeness 
than ever before. In some schools, however, the pupils are 
habitually untidy, and the curt yes or no, the omission of thanks 
for some little service, are indications that positive instruction has 
not been given in the simplest rules of good manners. 

Supervision in the playground is not always utilised as it 
might be : the younger teachers, at all events, might reasonably 
be expected to go into the playground during the time for ie- 
creation and organize games for the children. 

Drill is taught, and where the instruction is regularly and 
systematically given, even for a few minutes daily, the move- 
ments of the classes in the usual routine of the school are quic ) 
and quietly made, and I do not think that anything 1 U1 ier 
should be looked for in ordinaiy rural schools. 

The majority of the schools in this circuit are in charge of only 
one teacher, and the standards are pretty generally grouped in 
three divisions for instruction in English and Arithmetic, v 1 
in other subjects two divisions, or groups, are usual, 
there is desk accommodation for two thirds of the children 
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rolls the time tables, at least in my own section, are drawn up so 
that two of the three groups are at desk work while the remain- 
ing group is receiving a floor lesson from the teacher : this plan 
as a rule works out very well. 

In about 50 per cent of the schools with assistant teachers 
or manual instructresses there are no classrooms, so that such 
schools cannot he properly organized, as the constant changes 
of occupation in the junior division would disturb the order of 
the whole school, and effective instruction in such subjects as 
reading, singing, and elementary science becomes almost an 
impossibility. 


The number of monitors in the circuit is seventy-five. The re- 
gulations concerning their employment and special instruction 
are observed : they are generally well, or reasonably' well, pre- 
pared in their courses of examination, and the recent regulations 
regarding the giving of criticism lessons have already led to 
improvement in their professional training. They are not so 
much left to adopt their own devices or to imitate, as best they 
can, the methods and systems which they see carried out in their 
schools. The preparation under the teachers’ guidance of regular 
notes on lessons, and the pointing out by the teachers of defects 
observed in the monitors’ methods of delivering lessons from 
these notes ensure that the primary object for which monitors 
are appointed, viz., the training of young people for the position 
0 teacher, is now more successfully gained. 

There are no pupil teachers in this circuit. 


tw 6 6X ^ la objects usually taken up are Mathematics and Irish ; 
e former in 24 schools and the latter in 25. The classes in 
ns . were inspected and examined by Mr. Lehane, who has 
fecial charge of this branch of school work. The instruction in 
sch ] a ^ cs was fairly' successful. French was taught in two 


sch *l ei 1 husiasm w hich marked the opening of the evening 
atww j 6 W y ears a g° seems to have died away. This is to he 
for th l to the f ac t that the young men who attended 

th e ^ two sessions have obtained the advantages which 
uettL S0U ° •, anc ' P artl y to the difficulty teachers experience in 
sop™ ? P'JPus sufficiently advanced as to be able to take up the 
" eC a subjects required for the higher grant. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Isaac Ghaig. 


Secretaries, 
Education Office, 
Dublin. 


Mr. Craig. 
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Extras. 


Evening 

schools. 
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Gentlemen, 


Killarney, 

16 th January, 1906. 


In accordance with your instructions I have the honour, 
after consultation with my colleagues, to submit a general 
report upon the schools of this circuit. It is roughly co- 
terminous with the bounds of the County Kerry, the southern 
portion falling under Mr. Welply, and the northern under 
Mr. Martin, who resides at Listowel, while I have immediate 
charge of the middle part, of which Tralee, the county town, 
is the chief centre of activity. 


The great majority of the schools have at various times 
been built with the aid of government grants, and are, there- 
fore, good suitable houses, with the exception of the older 
schools of this class, which are furnished with small high 
windows, antiquated desks, the minimum of furniture, and 
sometimes no entrance porch. A few schools in the Dingle 
peninsula are much too small for the comparatively large 
number, ranging from one to two hundred, in attendance. 
But local proposals to enlarge or replace them have not been 
carried out pending the revision of the scale of building 
grants. When they and some schools in the neighbourhood 
of Tralee are, according to the intention of the manager, 
enlarged or replaced , the buildings in general will be of a fairly 
satisfactory nature. 


Mr. Welply thus writes of his section : — 

The school accommodation in this section is good on the whole. 
Of th© 121 day schools, 76 are vested in the Commissioners, 25 is 
trustees, and 20 are non-vested. This means that 76 of the schools 
at least are kept in a state of proper repair, and I must add that most 
of the others are kept in satisfactory repair also. The dilapidated 
cabins used as schools in other parts of Ireland have long since dis- 
appeared from Sonth Kerry. In the case of the Kilbonane schools 
vested in trustees, I am glad to report the manager has had a very 
thorough renovation and repair effected, and that the Lissivigeen non- 
vested schools were recently put into thorough repair by the munificence 
of the late Lord Kenmare.” 

Mr. Martin says : — 

“ Most of the schools in this section are vested in trustees, a few m 
the Commissioners, and as many of these houses are comparatively new 
buildings they are, as a rule, in very fair or good repair.” 

The schoolhouses are generally kept in a fairly becoming 
condition, and occasionally the walls are decorated with 
pictures and cases displaying the stages in the process o 
making various common articles, such as pens, pencils, linen > 
soap, mustard, corn flour, starch, bovrii. These are supplied, 
on the application of the teacher, by mercantile firms. 

The premises ; except in the north of the county, are also 
usually kept with some care, and are seldom entirely ne 
glected. 
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Thus Mr. Welply writes : — 

“In an increasing number of cases I find tlie teachers are devoting 
attention to the appearance of the school premises. Visitors to Kerry 
have expressed their pleasure — a pleasure which I feel myself — at the 
ornate appearance of several of the schools : neat flower beds, borders of 
shrubs and flowers, a few wall climbers add much to the brightness 
of school life. 

"The school furniture and equipment is satisfactory on the whole, 
and I have little fault to find with the cleanliness of the houses and 
premises.” 


But Mr. Martin cannot speak so highly of the northern 
section. He says : — 

"Neither in the school-room nor in the playground are there evidences 
of taste. In a few schools flowers appear in the windows and neat beds 
of flowers are in the playground, but the number of such schools is 
not more than half a dozen. 

"The presence of flowers in the school-room and in the playground, 
and of some good prints in the room, would tend to brighten the place 
and to make it more attractive for children ; and it is astonishing how 
few, even of the women teachers, who might be supposed to have a 
nicer taste in these matters than men, have done anything to make tine 
room and its surroundings attractive.” 


As to offices, Mr. Welply says : — Offices. 

I cannot speak so well of the sanitation and heating. Doctors have 
expressed to me their grave fears of the condition of the school out- 
otnces. Closets are not regularly cleaned out, and quick-lime is not 
regularly put into them. In a county like Kerry where peat abounds, 
peat mould would form an excellent substitute for quick-lime.” 


And Mr. Martin states : — 

JJ. °.^ ces in connection with the schools visited by me were in 
thp t i lnstances i n a satisfactory condition. No matter how careful 
offpn^ aC ler m *yM> a s kort time only elapses until the offices become 
. , S v Ve > an d this is due to the fact that not in one case out of twenty 
here any suitable appliances or means for flushing.” 

chi? 6 rooms are generally heated by turf brought by the Heating, 
e' j ® ac h morning. Sometimes the managers contribute 
imr • u ™ e P urc -h ase of coal, but in general the cost of heat- 
S is borne by the teachers and the parents. 

Jo quote Mr. Welply : — 

of tu r f 6 . of heating remains unaltered ; the children bring sods 

cases the t a , tew cases the parents send cart-loads of turf, and in many 
° u t of th ^ acaers have to supplement this scanty and irregular supply 
several „„ eir °^ n . resour ces. In the last two years I have come upon 
al cases of inadequate heating.” 

, And Mr. Martin 

B°g s schools in winter is, as a rule, satisfactory. 

unaant and the parents of the pupils supply fuel liberally.” 

fel 0 / mj 100 ! iib , raries . Mr. Welply says “only about Libraries: 
Mr. Mart' 6 • 1 sc uools have libraries’’ in his section, and 
and the m T t6S ‘ " * n a f ew schools only are there libraries, 
very . . °f volumes in each of these few libraries is 

tion onav 1 i ln ,^ ee< l-” The few libraries in the Tralee sec- 
scarcely call for any special remark. 
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Cohjseuly ^ feature of the schools, common, however, to other 
B — ' circuits, is the absence of class rooms. Unfortunately work 

Claes rooms. usually carried on in one room only, and where there is an 
assistant teacher or a monitor, or both, many classes are 
taught aloud at the same time amid much distraction and 
waste of energy. Nearly forty schools in the middle section 
would be improved by an additional room, and Mr. Welply 
names a dozen schools where a class room is needed. 

Small Schools. In this circuit there are not many small schools. There are 
a few which are attended by Protestant children exclusively; 
and there are a few more either for boys or for girls which 
may be amalgamated with the adjoining school. But they call 
for no special remark. 

Teachers. As to the fitness and capacity of the teachers, Mr. Welply 
thus writes : — 

“ With regard to the teachers I have to say that on the whole they 
display much interest in their work ; they present me with many evi- 
dences of careful preparation, and, with few exceptions, they are laudably 
punctual in attendance. 

“ I find more real teaching going on in the schools now than I ever 
found under the Results system. The obligation to teach subject matter 
and explanation of reading, object lessons, penmanship from the black 
board, manual Snstructiou, &c., has tended very much to make teachers 
think more about what they do, and about the best methods of pre- 
senting instruction to their pupils. 

“ A great many teachers are too prone to interrupt reading, frequently 
for the purpose of explaining the meaning of a few words or phrases. 
In this way they break tho continuity of the lesson, they unconsciously 
set up the idea that reading is done for explanation only, and they 
prevent the pupils from gaining a conspectus of it.” 

Mr. Martin says : — 

“ The teachers are, as a rule, competent, and as far as my observations 
enable me to judge, they are faithful and attentive 'to their duties 
while in the school-room. The majority, however, labour under the 
impression that when the school door is closed in the evening all their 
duties as teachers are over until they return to school on the following 
morning. There is not that adequate previous preparation which is 
essential if the teacher is desirous of doing his work in the school- 
room in such a manner as .will be most effective.” 

Iii the middle section about half the teachers are well 
qualified, and perform their duties with success. Some 
per cent, are fair in point of ability and results, and abou 
14 per cent, are middling or unsatisfactory. Some of those 
who belong to this last-mentioned category are teachers long 
in the service, who have been too much accustomed to t e 
old routine manner of work to form new ideals or to sin 
their point of view. 

I wish I had noticed a more ardent spirit of inquiry iuto 
improved, methods or into what may be called the pbilosop y 
of teaching. Many treatises are published day after day, 
but I do not find them quoted or spoken of. Quite apa 
from these works most ample instruction has been c0 ?. ve ^ n ^ 
to the schools by official circulars going into much detail, 
notably by the pamphlet styled “ Notes for Teachers, a 
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which contain expert opinion and advice. Like other oil'- 5 ! r - 
culars regarding official regulations, they are not easily found CoN ™^ v - 
when asked for, and seem to be placed at random in some 
account book, or replaced in the envelope and stowed away. 

Often the written observations which follow an inspection, 
or are sent down as extracts from the official report, do not 
receive enough attention. The progress books, intended to 
show periodically the work actually performed, might give 
fuller information. 

Teachers are apt to forget that instruction is one thing and 
education quite another — that instruction must be not only 
skilful but effective, and that it is most effective when it 
displays that personal magnetism which a real educator exer- 
cises over his hearers. 

To provide against a perfunctory attitude on the part of 
teachers, the system of promotions and increments of salary 
was no doubt instituted. It is matter for wonder that the 
effect has not been greater. And yet even under the old 
system, when every teacher could win promotion to a higher 
class and rate of pay simply through his own scholarship, the 
number who succeeded was by no means as large as it 
ought to have been. These and other considerations suggest 
he conclusion that there is a disposition to gravitate towards 
a minimum of work. 


The attendance is by no means good. Children come to Attendant 
school at an early age, viz., three years, but begin to fall 
fiWhJu P assin & a y eal ' in the fourth standard. In the 
~ . numbers are small, and very few remain to pass a 
hi t\ lri Slx tk' The Convent schools form an exception, 
hav ileie i V ber standards are recruited from girls who 
tn * bexr earber years in the schools situated close 

°, l ? ses : The ehief reason for this irregularity is to be 

cmin 0 „ lr \ • indifference of parents, who are not actively 
to x n the progress of their children. It is the custom 

ment Jr n * at wben b °y s and g irls have received the sacra- 
school J • rmatlon at tlle a S e of 11 - 12 . or 13 years their 
that -A*® ° v ?. r - Thelr Parents, no doubt, are of opinion 

there “at time they are able to read, write, and cipher 
at school ° P a r.“ lcu] ar purpose to be served by their remaining 
sittmle rl’ +- S bave i earn . ef i sufficient to fit them for the 

emigrate U w country life. Large numbers eventually 

on his iiu ™ e e 7 en * is too remote for a parent to insist 
the verv ,• i P r ®P arin g by constant attendance at school for 
ness of wh u e of hfe xn foreign countries, to the serious- 
ncn struggle people at home are entirely strangers. 

‘‘The aT 6lPly ^ 

In spite ° f P“P ils is in its normal state of unsatisfactoriness. 

■1 manv dist,-; a ? PP j- , and admonitions of tile managers, the parents 
education T bT 3 display great apathy in regard to their children’s 
teachers visit the 66611 told that in tw0 sc h°ol districts the respective 
children to JL 6 i Par ?? ts from time to time aT >d urge them to send their 
my information is correct the results attained 
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were satisfactory, for the children in these districts attend well in spite 
of poverty and other obstacles. I regret to state that I have also been 
told that in one of the instances at least this proceeding was not re- 
garded with, favour by the other teachers of this locality, who seemed to 
regard such action as outside the scope of their duty. No doubt they 
are not bound to any such course, but it is worth recording that action 
of this kind has proved beneficial.” 


Mr. Martin writes : — 

“ The attendance may be said to be stationary. A slight falling off 
is visible in some schools, due, I am told, to emigration, but on the 
whole the attendance is fairly steady. 

“ The attendance is not regular. Grown-up children are kept at home 
for farm operations in spring and autumn, and some who are not grown- 
up, and who are not able to take part in the farm-work are kept at 
home for apparently no other reason than that their brothers or sisters 
are not attending. The attendance is not more irregular than for a 
number of years past. 

“ The children commence school life at a very early age. It is not un- 
usual to find children of four years travelling (for them) long distances 
to school, and when the school-room is convenient, the child is very often 
enrolled immediately after he has completed his third year. 

“ As a rule children cease attendance at school on reaching the age 
cf thirteen years. I met very few cases indeed, except in Convent 
schools, where children over fourteen are on the rolls of the school." 

Proficiency. Mr. Welply gives his opinion as follows upon the attain- 
ments of the pupils : — 

“ On the whole there is a steady improvement in the proficiency. 
The following tables for 1904 and 1905 are some evidence of this:— 

121 SCHOOLS IN SECTION. 

REPORTS IN 1904. 


E. 

V.G. 

G y. F or F. 

M. 

B. 

2 

12 

35 45 

20 

7 



Reports in 1905. 



1 

16 

40 51 

12 

1 


“ It will be seen that as against 49 better class reports m 190 , 
are 57 in 1905, and that as against 27 unsatisfactory reports i 
former there are only 13 in the latter year. ^ 

“ I do not profess to regard the large number of ‘ very fair or ^ 
reports as a satisfactory feature of this table, for I am persuade , 
great many of the schools in question ought to earn at leas K 
reports, but at all events the figures give some indication of progr 


Infanta. 


Reading and 
other subjects. 


“ The teaching of infants, especially in single-teacher schools, r ^ 
for the present very much as heretofore, but the new regulation 
Commissioners, whereby an average of 35 or upwards wi ^ 
1st July, 1906, secure the services of a second teacher, must p 
inestimable boon to the infant pupils of many of these schoo s. 

“Reading, writing, and arithmetic are much better taught than 
the Results system. I find progress also in the teaching o 8 ^ j S 
and geography, which suffered some eclipse for a couple o j j 
again being taught systematically. Drill is universally | 
have endeavoured to get this subject and singing taken daily 
period in all schools except the very largest and for two reas ' men ^} 
brighten the school day, forming a welcome relaxation Ir ° j iea lth- 
work and the practice of them is beneficial to the chi Idre 
Moreover, I regard half-hour lessons in either subject too o g* 
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“Manual instruction, i.c., paper-folding, brickwork, &c., has, I 
regret to state, never been popular with the teachers, few of whom have 
manifested any enthusiasm for this subject, yet I am convinced that 
seriously and enthusiastically taught, this branch has great possibilities. 

“My experience of country schools does not lead me to say so much 
for elementary science which, in my opinion, is a subject of much 
slower growth, adaptable only at first to large and suitably-equipped 
town schools. Teachers do not completely assimilate the instruction 
they receive in this (to them) novel subject in a short course of six weeks’ 
training, and I find the work done by the pupils of very little indi- 
vidual value, and sometimes positively wrong. 

“In most cases the exercises seem to be merely dictated work. In 
one case I found all the pupils of a class had worked out the relative 
density of brine at 5'7. This was set forth in all their exercises, and 
the result had not, apparently, aroused any scientific suspicion in the 
mind of the teacher.” 


To quote Mr. Martin : — 

“Very little has yet been done at the new subjects. Elementary 
science, manual instruction and cookery and laundry have been taken 
JP in a t_ e w schools only, and the proficiency in these subjects whenever 
they were taken up, ranged from ‘ very fair’ to ‘ good.’ On the whole 
I must say that as far as this section of the circuit is concerned very 
little benefit has been derived from the placing of these new subjects on 
the school programme. 

Composition is, to my mind, better attended to now than formerly, 
and grammar is more intelligently treated. For some time parsing was 
neglected, but I am glad to see it is again receiving a fair amount of 
attention. Geography is not well known and arithmetic is not yet by 
any means satisfactory. 

In some schools arithmetic is now, as it always was, intelligently 
aught ; pupils are. trained to think and to understand several processes, 
a We majority of cases it is evident, from the failure of the 
n 1 k* 1 properly set about the solution of a question calling for any 
attention ^ le subject is one which still requires greatly increased 

f heading is, in my opinion, more fluent and accurate now than 
m ei ly ; an( j j n mos fj cases children have a fairly intelligent grasp of 
the meaning of what they read. 

thp i an 1 ts . form . a very considerable portion of the children attending 
in JL* * n locality, and I am very glad to be able to say that 
ne glecte<l llls ^ ances indeed did I find that these young people had been 

subkof^” 1 ^ * s ^uken.up in every school, and the proficiency in this 
is how 1S> , ln v my °piuion, somewhat better than it was formerly. There 
malfo e I ei ’ * “O excellent work. The tendency now, as formerly, is to 
tao free use of the rubber. 

an erlii^V ^ ess . ons J find now, as formerly, practically worthless from 
obiect + 10na l point of view. Children are not trained to observe the 
observati° com P are with other objects, and to give the result of the 
^ntences 011 ° r comparison in correct language and in fully-formed 

previous] 16 ma ^ or ^V of cases pupils are trained to join a number of 
and thi y : pre P ared answers to a set of previously-prepared questions, 
« ipi s ls not, of course, instruction. 
section 6 ^°T p . in £> system has been adopted in most of the schools in the 
sin»inJ rl ^ * S °^- muc b benefit when dealing with such subjects as 
Some sub' ra f Vlng ’ -^ r ^’ ? tc *» and to a lesser extent as regards reading. 
t° thjg S y^^ ar i^ me tic for instance — do not so well lend themselves 

Emdf anno ^ a ^ e ^ lesson books and really well-prepared 
ship h es ‘^ )ns seldom come under observation. Penman- 
1 as rather fallen away, and arithmetic is routine rather 
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than intelligent. Object lessons, which should call oat all 
the powers of the teacher, can only be said to pass muster. 
As to science — a series of extracts from the reports of the head 
organiser, who visited schools in the south of the county, were 
sent down to me last February, and the gist of these reports 
was that the “Notes for Teachers” had not been read, that 
the preparation was small, that the results of experiments by 
the pupils had not been recorded, that the object lessons had 
not been reduced to writing, and that there was need of some 
definite scheme of instruction. 


On the other hand, I am glad to say that in certain par- 
ticulars the schools have improved. Reading aloud is much 
better. Thei’e is a greater readiness to answer oral questions 
on the text and to give the replies, not in monosyllables, but 
with some degree of fulness. The pupils have some slight 
knowledge of the construction of a sentence. Instruction in 
composition begins much earlier in a child’s school career 
than formerly. Mental arithmetic, the practice of which 
did not formerly exist, is passable. Drawing is universally 
taught, and the pupils exhibit fair ability in the use of the 
pencil, although they do not carry their work beyond the 
execution of comparatively simple figures. 


It is in drill and discipline that much improvement is visible. 
There is still a want of smartness and quickness, and drill is 
by no means excellent, but it is to be borne in mind that the 
teachers have enjoyed few opportunities of witnessing the 
proper performance of physical exercises. A very apparent 
result has followed. The pupils are orderly whether seated 
or standing in class, there is more manliness in their be- 
haviour, they answer with courage, and are losing the dis- 
tressing timidity, and the unconscious tendency to see what 
their neighbours do before they act themselves, which were 
former characteristics. 


The training of infants does not seem to be viewed fr® 
a proper standpoint. There is much head-work connected 
with reading, spelling, and figures, at the expense of drawing, 
singing, object lessons, and manual occupation, which app® 1 
to the senses rather than the intellect, w'hilst the manage- 
ment of these young children could be more sympathetic, 
bright, and cheery. If they were taught to be orderly, w 
obey with alacrity, to draw readily, to use their fingers, an 
to talk with some facility, even though book work were k 
alone, a sounder foundation would be laid for the seno 
efforts to be made when they reach the age of seven or eig 
It is quite a question whether they should be in school at 
all, and whether the training they receive does not ten 
stunt their intellectual growth. A child belonging to t. he w ^ 
to-do classes may not be able to read, write, and cipher a 
age of five or six. He will rapidly pick up his work j 

But in the meantime, during his nursery life, he has le 
to talk, think, and to use his eyes and hands through P 
books and scientific toys. A country child has no suen FF 
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[unities at homo, and it is only in special schools for infants Mr. 
exclusively that they are likely to be supplied. I think the Co ™ LL111 
minimum age of admission, which is now three years, might Training of 
be raised. But where there are infants’ schools, in which infants— 
ibe training would follow the lines of a good nursery, the conllnued 
minimum age might remain unaltered. 

In Mr. Welply’s opinion : — 

“To teach infants properly in a school where all standards are 
represented there must be a class-room, and everyone is agreed that a 
toman is the best teacher of infants.” 

A man has not the inclination to busy himself with little 
ones who need emotional rather than intellectual treatment. 

Even in a girls’ school the mistress has so many other stan- 
dards that she cannot give the time and thought which are 
specially needed. Infants, whether boys or girls, are generally 
to be found in charge of an elder pupil, who does little more 
than point to the words of a tablet as they try to perform a 
reading lesson. 

Moreover, their lessons ought to involve constant change of 
place, position, and subject, and should not last beyond fifteen 
or twenty minutes. But to carry out such a plan in the 
same room with grown-up children engaged in lessons of half 
an hour’s duration or longer is impossible, unless the latter 
are to suffer continual distraction. 

With regard to monitors, I beg to quote Mr. Welply : — Monitors 

“ Sinoe the introduction of criticism lessons there is more reason to 
feel satisfied with the training of monitors. 

“ These lessons are regularly given ; they are good both for the teacher 
and for the monitor. On the whole the monitors are very attentive to 
their duties. On the other hand the teachers are not now so eager to 
secure the services of monitors as they were formerly. The training 
of the monitor entails more work and the reduction of the hours of his 
teaching from three to two — a very proper reduction — curtails his use- 
fulness to the teacher. 

Mr. Martin writes : — 

“Monitors are, as a rule, well prepared in all the subjects of their 
programme. Owing to the competition for the Eeid prizes, the male 
monitors of Kerry are exceptionally attentive to their studies. In a 
fair number of schools the criticism lesson is beneficial ; in some it is 
a misnomer to call it a criticism lesson.” 

The criticism lessons, which have been instituted during 
the last two years, are in general given with fair success, 
ihe monitors prepare suitable notes, and the teachers’ sub- 
sequent remarks are not without merit. The lessons are 
ikely to improve with time. The teachers have not as yet 
'farmed to their work, but they give promise. Only once 
have I noticed any fire or enthusiasm in a monitor. It was 
in a Convent school. She was full of her subject, which was 
scientific. Everyone — monitor, pupils, her sister monitors, 

e nun in charge — was on the qui vive. The lesson was 
' e jy bright, well prepared, and effective. Proper criticisms 
c lowed, and there was so much to say that the half hour 
a lotted to the work proved quite insufficient. These lessons 
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will probably conduce more than any other part of a monitor’s 
training to the improvement of the future teachers of the 
country. 

The recent regulations under which service marks [rule 
144 b] are annually awarded to monitors is having a salutary 
effect. The monitors are becoming more attentive, and much 
more reluctant to absent themselves occasionally from school 
on the ground of sickness or other plea. 

One further remark I desire to make. I have often noticed 
that monitors, especially in Convent schools, are placed in 
charge of infants. Now', the training of infants requires more 
skill than any other portion of a school, and yet they are 
placed under the youngest and least experienced of the teach- 
ing staff. 

As to extra subjects, Mr. Welply says : — 

“ The optional and extra branches taught were Irish, mathematics, 
and in one school French. 

“ The examinations in Irish are conducted by Mr. Duffy. Mathe- 
matics are not taken up. as often as they ought to he, and on tfc 
whole the results in that branch are only moderate.” 

Mr. Martin writes : — 

“ Irish is taught in a large number of schools, hut I am unable to 
speak of the proficiency of the pupils in this branch. Mathematics 
and French were taken up in a small number of schools, and tie 
proficiency in these subjects was, as a rule, good.” 

In the rest of the circuit mathematics have been taught in 
one or two schools , and French in one school , but not in the 
latter instance with a view to obtaining a special fee. Latin 
is not taught. Irish is taught as an extra branch, but only 
to the higher standards and out of school hours. It is a 
curious fact that the bilingual programme of instruction to be 
followed within school hours by the lowest as well as the 
highest standards has been adopted in only one school in the 
circuit. Irish is in parts of County Kerry a living language- 
sometimes the only language. In Dingle on a market day 
nine-tenths of the transactions are conducted in Irish. It is 
the language of the home, and children lisp in Irish at their 
mother’s knee. It should, therefore, be the language of the 
school from the earliest moment. English should be taught 
through the medium of Irish , and as the child grows up he 
would naturally and easily become the possessor of two 
tongues instead of one. 

Of the evening schools, Mr. Welply writes : — 

“ Of the twenty-five evening schools of the session^ 1903-4 only bar 
were in operation in 1904-5, and only three are in operation 
session. . , 

“ In my last report I ventured to doubt the permanence ot tne 
stitutions, and that prediction has been verified by the result in • 
Kerry.” 

Mr. Martin says : — 

“ There are only nine evening schools in this section — the number was 
much larger last year. . . , an d 

“ In the majority of these nine schools good work is being c > 

I am of opinion that their existence is much appreciated by t o 
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(tend the classes. Tlie pupils are, as a rule, young men who did 
! , advantage of the opportunities offered them when attending 
Tv schools, or men who were compelled, by one cause or other, to 
1 are off attendance at day schools before passing through all the stan- 
dards They have now arrived at an age when the drawbacks arising 
( 'the wan j 0 { education are plainly visible to them, and they are, 
s a rule, very anxious to take full advantage of the benefits which 
an attendance at the evening school affords them.” 

I be ff to add, in reference to Mr. Martin’s opinion of the 
utility of these schools, that the same opinion was held by 
his predecessor, Mr. Fitzpatrick, two years ago as regards the 
north of the county. But these night schools, which under 
the stimulus of high grants everywhere sprang into existence, 
are now rapidly disappearing. There were seventy such 
schools two years since ; now there are eighteen. 

They might be of two lands — on the one hand for grown-up 
illiterates, in which case they would be primary schools of the 
most elementary character, or on the other for those who 
'when younger had gone through the full day school course, 
and now wished, after their daily occupations, to pursue still 
further their previous studies in the evening. In this case the 
school would be a continuation school in the proper sense of the 
word. But grown-up illiterates are seldom encountered, and 
there is no real continuation work. 


I may be allowed to conclude with two general observations. 
Up to twenty-five years ago the National schools were almost 
the sole means of education open to the great mass of the 
population. They afforded an early training not only to those 
destined for the pursuit of agriculture, but also to many who 
subsequently entered the higher walks of life. Now, how- 
ever, secondary schools cover the land, and primary education 
may properly be confined more closely to its own end and 
scope. It has its limitations, which by enthusiasts and 
others are liable to be forgotten. Within these limitations the 
schools of the circuit may be described as doing fair work. 

I am disposed to think there is a feeling prevailing among 
the, few persons who concern themselves with primary edu- 
catwn tnat since the abolition of the Results system the 
sctools are less useful. I do not share that opinion. The 
; accomplished all round is sounder. The literary training 
l“° re ln j ell j§ ent > aptitudes in manual exercises are 
5.“ d , tlle discipline and moral influence are better, 
wnctjons have been removed, and a wide discretion is left 
managere and teachers. There is after all no royal road 

mi nil 1 T-fil • Tbe ab ° Ur must fal1 on the shoulders of the 
“ their instructors. On these latter, and on those 

National educatL™ 16 SCh °° 1S ’ depend the WeIfare ° f 

I am, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 


the Secretaries, 

Education Department. 


William Connelly. 
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Cork, 

January, 1906. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions I beg to 
submit a General Report on the schools of Circuit Mo. 21, for the 
year just ended. 

No change has been made in the circuit since the date of the 
last report furnished by my predecessor. It embraces, roughly 
speaking, the country south of a line from the City of Cork to 
Kenmare, with a sea-board stretching from that town to Kinsale 
Harbour. Briefly described, it is South and South-west Cork 
with a part of Bast Kerry. In the City of Cork it comprises 
only the schools south of the Lee, with the exception of the 
Model and Workhouse schools. 

The sections into which the circuit is divided are three 
irregularly diverging strips of country radiating from the city. 
Mr. Kyle inspected the northern section (A) which contains 
11C schools. It stretches south of the Lee to Inchigeelah and 
then opens out, reaching the sea at Bantry on the one side 
and Kenmare on the other, and it thus consists mainly of the 
peninsula between Bantry Bay and Kenmare River, with the 
valleys extending eastward from the heads of these hays, 
Bantry, Kenmare, and Castletownbere are its principal towns. 

Mr. Cromie had the largest number of schools (124) in the 
middle section (B), which is widest about the meridian of Dun- 
manway — the only town of importance, and then runs out 
narrowing into the Mizen and Sheep’s Head peninsulas. 

My own section (C), the southern, stretches along the coast 
from the neighbourhood of Baltimore to Kinsale, and includes 
the towns of Bandon, Olonakilty, and Skibbereen. It contains 
122 schools. 

The circuit is thus mainly rural. Of the 362 schools, 18 are 
in the city, 28 in the towns (excluding 8 P.L.U. schools), 12 
in islands, and 296 are rural schools. 

While there are no marked indications of comfortable economic 
conditions throughout the circuit, and the drain of emigration 
continues, yet there is happily little pitiful poverty to be observed. 
Farming is, of course, the principal industry, and along the coast 
many are chiefly dependent upon the mackerel and lobster 
fisheries. The manufactures are inconsiderable — a distillery m 
Bandon, a small brewery in Olonakiltyq and a small tweed factory 
in Bantry. 

The number of schools is sufficient, and they are as a rule 
conveniently situated for the children. A new school is required 
in only one district, ir. Glengariff parish, and a grant to build it 
has been made by the Board. 
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Except in one or two localities, schools were not unnecessarily Mr. 0’Connou, 
multiplied in the past in this circuit. There are not many eases, Amalgama- 
therefore, in which a reduction of the number can be effected by tion— 
amalgamation. The decreasing population has indeed produced G) b °y s ’ 
such conditions of low attendance in some adjacent or closely gj r w school ■. 
neighbouring boys’ schools and girls’ schools as point to the 
probability of compulsory amalgamation under Rule 186 in the 
near future. Some of them should have been amalgamated 
already, if the efficiency of the teaching were alone considered ; 
but managers persist in their objection on moral grounds to 
amalgamation with a firmness which is difficult to understand, 
yien one considers the number of existing mixed schools, 
often in the same locality, that are apparently as free from 
moral reproach as the separate schools. 

The Protestant managers of Bandon have, I may say voluntarily, gp Protest™ t 
drafted an amalgamation scheme which deserves success. There schools. * 
are four schools: Ballymodan B. and G. (I.C.), Watergate (Pres.), 
and Watergate- place (Meth.). The scheme reduces the number 
to two— one for boys and one for girls. One only of the conditions 
of amalgamation presents a difficulty, viz., the necessity to build 
a new schoolhouse for the boys — none of the present buildings 
being suitable. If the Board can make a grant in aid I believe 
the amalgamation will be effected. 

The space accommodation in the schools of my section is Accommoda- 
usually ample. Indeed the thinning of the population bastion, 
emptied benches in some of the largest rooms ; but there are a 
few which have suffered from overcrowding. The worst cases 
are Lisheen B. and G. (in Skibbereen district), and St. Francis G. 

(in the city). A new house will soon be ready for the Lisheen 
pupils — it has been unconscionably long a-building, but additional 
space cannot be provided at St. Francis G. (v.t.), because the 
Board has notified the Manager that a grant towards enlarge- 
ment is not available at present. The lack of funds is much" to 
be regretted in this case, the overcrowding being very serious, 
situated as the school is in a confined spot, and attended by the 
poorest class of children. 


About one-third of section C schools are vested in the Com- Condition of 
missioned, one-third in local trustees, and the other third are Premises - 
Don-vested. On the whole the houses are suitable and in good 
repair. In some of the locally vested schools and in several of 
tie noti-vested schools, periodic renovation is neglected and minor 
repairs are unduly delayed. This complaint is chronic, and must 
e while the schools are dependent upon voluntary support. I 
s ould like to add that the renovations effected by the Board of 
orks in the schools vested in the Commissioners might often be 
more tastefully executed. 


Mr. Cromie reports of section B : — 

snffidenf mle ’ tlle accommodation provided by the schools is 

inn i s i’ -l , ere *J re very few schools in the section where overcrowd - 
e observed. Less than twelve school-houses are unsuitable 
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Mr. O’Conkob. buildings, and in several of these cases applications for aid to build 

new houses have been made, but, unfortunately, funds were not available 

for making grants. Two new and commodious school-houses were built 
recently, and a third is approaching completion. In several cases also 
the managers of non-vested buildings have made such extensive internal 
alterations and improvements that the houses are admirably suited for 
teaching purposes. In this section, so far as regards the provision of 
good school-houses, the managers are fully alive to the responsibilities 
of their position.” 

Mr. Kyle 

“ Nearly half of the schools are vested in the Commissioners, while 
half of the remainder are vested in trustees. Of the former alone cau 
it be said that they are kept in satisfactory repair ; in the others, such 
details as periodical painting and whitewashing are too often entirely 
neglected, involving not only premature deoay of window-frames, doors’ 
etc. , but the setting of a pernicious example, the effect of which in a 
place of education cannot be ignored. In the case of vested schools, my 
experience suggests the need of more effective means of preventing inferior 
work in their erection, either by closer supervision during the building 
or by requiring the contractor to make good any defects brought to light 
within a reasonable (specified) time by ordinary wear and tear. Tic 
lion-vested buildings are structurally in bad repair, but one of these 
will probably soon be replaced by a new house. A minor, though not 
unimportant, defect is the want of a porch to give accommodation for 
caps, cloaks, and fuel, and for the sake of comfort in wintry weather, 
Twenty of the schools are defective in this particular.” 

Furniture and The absence of suitable cloak-room accommodation is to be 

Equipment, observed in almost as many schools in my own section. The caps, 
coats, or cloaks are hung up in the school-room — an undesirable 
expedient in other respects — hut chiefly, perhaps, because in wet 
weather these over-garments, which may not he too clean, dry in' 
the atmosphere breathed by the children. Many of the porches, 
too, are open to the objection that they are imperfectly lighted 
and ventilated. 

In the present state of local school, finances necessaries only 
are to be looked for in the general furnishing and equipment of 
schools. If the indispensable desks, maps, blackboards, &c., are 
sufficient and of fairly good quality, and I am able to state that, 
as a rule, they are, one does not expect more. When more is 
present, when one finds the walls brightened by a few good 
pictures and useful pictorial illustrations, when there are collec- 
tions of specimens, a neat and well filled book-case, models, ana 
special teaching appliances, they are due to the zeal and personal 
generosity of an exceptional manager or of the teacher. The 
one-inch and six-inch Ordnance maps which are now required by 
the geography programme have been supplied in most cases by 
the teachers, hut in the majority of schools a suitable globe is 
still wanting. 

Mr. Cromie says:— 

“ The school furniture and equipment are satisfactory in general. H 
is probable that steps will be taken in the next year or so to rent so 
schools which are not now well furnished. In some schools w - 
cleanliness, sanitation, and heating are not neglected, the scliool-rw • 
should be more tastefully kept, but on the whole, the schools are sib 
factory under all these heads, when it is considered that T* 03 : o 0 , B 
necessary expense (except for heating) has to he borne by the teac i 
vhose means are very limited in some instances.’ ’ 
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Jly experience enables me to make a favourable statement Mr.O’Coxson 
regarding the cleanliness of the schools. There is, I believe, a cleanliness 
decided note of progress in the attention paid to the general and Sanita- 
health conditions of the rooms. The floors are washed at inter- tlon 
T als and regularly swept, and one rarely' finds evidence of serious 
neflect of dusting in the appearance of the walls and furniture. 

Lavatory facilities of a simple kind are provided in most schools, 
hit their maintenance, being dependent on the teacher’s own 
purse instead of being a charge on the management, is not always 
satisfactory. To their presence in the school one may attribute 
to some extent the usually clean condition of the children’s 
copybooks and exercise books; this is also an effect of the greater 
general care which the teaching of cleanliness and neatness 
receives. I am glad to be able to commend the majority of my 
teachers for the example of neatness and orderliness which they 
set in their school keeping. I do not fail to praise excellence in 
this respect because of the very important influence it exerts on 
children in fostering a love of these qualities in their own work 
and surroundings. 

I do not feel so free from misgiving in speaking of the health 
conditions of the outside premises. The sanitary arrangements 
consist almost universally of an “ out office ” with a pit, which is 
supposed to he an earth or dry closet. Now, neither earth nor 
any deodoriser is used in these closets, and as a rule the pits are 
not cleared out more than once in a. twelve-month, and sometimes 
not so often. When, further, the “out office” is not well ventilated, 
as is not unfrequently the case, one may reasonably entertain a 
fear that arrangements are inadequate. It must be admitted 
that there appears to be much difficulty in finding anyone willing 
to undertake the cleaning of the “ out office.” Recently I 
found the offices of a vested school disused and get- 
ting into bad repair, and when I referred to the 
matter in my report to the manager, he replied, that he 
closed them because no one could be got to clean them. I must 
say that I should like to see the supervision of the sanitary' 
arrangements of the schools included in the ordinary duties of 
the local medical officers ; this was done with good effect in the 
Londonderry rural district when I was there in 1903-4. 


Mr. Kyle writes regarding his section • 

'jurors are, as a rule, washed three of four times a year, and the fact 
that one rarely finds any glaring instance of neglect of this marks a 
notable advance. Due attention is also given to daily sweeping of the 
loor, but this is occasionally postponed till the morning, with the result 
that the children are condemned for some time each day to breathe dust- 
aaen air or shiver in the discomfort of an atmosphere chilled by a 
amp or wet floor. The objections to such a practice are obvious, 
specially m a country where consumption claims so many victims. As 
s dus 5 m g of furniture, my experience is less favourable. Only 
ray are the rooms brightened by suitable pictures, but in a consider- 
MU, number of instances flowers are cultivated in beds or window-boxes, 
with more or less happy results. 


on tb»t!i SCl i 0<,I i except six, are provided with out-oflices, which are, 
coma n£ 6 ’ ke Pt Jaivly clean, though a few eases of gross neglect have 
under my notice. The need for ventilation is all but universally 
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Mr.O’CoKNOB. recognised, sometimes, indeed, in stormy weather to an injudicious ex- 
— tent ; heating, on the other hand, is less satisfactory — more especially 
where turf is the fuel and the attendance small, the heating is pro- 
carious. In most cases the school-house is surrounded by a walled-in 
space, called a play-ground, often apparently on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle. Being usually grass-grown, and, in mountainous districts 
either rocky and uneven or boggy, it is in winter ill-adapted for its pun 
pose, and is in practice frequently discarded for the road.” 

The Teachers. My colleagues agree -with me in commending the majority of 
our teachers for efficient performance of duty, and for the efforts 
they make to improve their skill in the training of children. It 
is a pleasure to me to state of the section of which I have direct 
charge, that it contains proportionately a larger number of 
schools of distinguished merit than any other which I have had 
to deal with. The credit of the teacher’s success is in some cases 
enhanced by the fact that the general environment of their 
schools would to a certain extent prepare one for humbler 
achievement in certain aspects of the work ; and the success of 
these teachers largely discounts the explanations of inferior 
results which others, less zealous and less skilled, habitually 
offer. For example, in a remote school where the children 
are unaccustomed to strangers, instead of the more or less invin- 
cible shyness and indistinct utterance, which is not uncommon, 
one is agreeably surprised, in the good school I speak of, by the 
easy manner, audible speech, and ready answers of the children, 
Again, in a comparatively poor district the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of the children in one school are striking ; in another, a few 
miles away, nothing indicates that an improving influence has 
reached the homes and stimulated the parents’ care. 

While willing testimony is borne by us to the satisfactory 
professional and personal character of the greater number of the 
staff, it must be said that the minority whose work leaves much to 
be desired is not inconsiderable. I do not say that there are many 
inefficient teachers ; inefficiency cannot live under the new condi- 
tions as easily as under the old ; but the intermediate class 
between good and bad is larger than it should be. Some of the 
older teachers have been unable to break from the traditions of 
the Results system under which they were trained and worked 
for years ; they may recognise that the standpoint from which 
their work is now reviewed differs from that of the days of 
mechanical examination ; but in practice they fail to adjust their 
efforts to the new requirements of formative teaching and intelli- 
gent training. With these, when honest effort is evident, we 
have, I believe, shown the forbearance which may he expected 
in the circumstances. But there is a younger generation whose 
failure to reach the “ good ” standard must be largely ascribed 
to want of systematic thought upon the aims aud problems of 
school-work, loss of the habit of study, and the absence of 
adequate preparation for each day’s duty. To supplement these 
observations I quote my colleagues : — 

Mr. Cromie ; — 

“.Notwithstanding the public statements as to the deterioration in 
the quality of the candidates for the teaching profession in recent year’s, 
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tie young teachers appointed to the charge of schools in this section are Mr. O'Connob 
most decidedly efficient, and there is not one of those trained in the last — 
four years who has received an unfavourable record. And at least three The Teachers 
promise, with experience, to become highly competent teachers. — continued 

“Amongst the younger teachers there are many who are studious, and 
who avail themselves of every opportunity to become acquainted’ with 
the best methods. Some of the veterans also show the same spirit, but 
not a few are satisfied with ‘ Well enough,’ and have not any burning 
desire to revise their methods or extend their knowledge by a course of 
study.” 


Mr. Kyle : — 

“About 60 per cent, of the schools are classed ‘ Good,’ or higher, while 
only a small number fall below ‘ Fair.’ Some teachers are failures— 
either from inability to exercise effective discipline or from lack of the 
faculty of imparting information. The work of the highly successful 
jives evidence in the smooth progress of lesson after lesson of forethought 
tat lias planned and provided for the day’s occupations ; and, apart from 
the time gained for the immediate subjects of study, the effect on the 
character of the children of thus laying down one lesson and without 
delay or dawdling taking up the next can hardly be over-estimated. On 
the other hand, it would be affectation to ignore the existence of a very 
different type, though the number represented by it is not very consider- 
able— at least as regards its aggravated form, where half-hourly refer- 
ences to the time-table, and the reiterated question to the children 
‘What lesson have you to-day?’ are in keeping with the random, in- 
effective character of the teaching. I cannot speak with confidence of 
anything like regular study of professional or general literary subjects • 
the evidence on this point to he gained from lessons in History— a sub- 
ject in which most teachers have need to read— is rather negative. Even 
official Notes and Instructions have limited effectiveness, till the printed 
page is supplemented and reinforced by the living voice. There is, how- 
ever, the utmost readiness to consider suggestions personally made.” 


The decrease of population owing to emigration and also, it is 
said, owing to a lowering of the marriage rate, has lessened the Attendl '‘ IOI! ‘ 
total number of school-going children. In some districts the 
diminution is strikingly evident in the declining average number 
on the rolls. But the percentage, or measure of the regularity of 
attendance, does not, I believe, show much variation from year 
to year. Mr. Kyle, indeed, states that he observes an upward 
tendency m the northern section, but I think I may say with 
cerkmty that we do not poll our full strength in attendance and 
Mat there is a considerable margin of absentees without reason- 
able excuse. The scarcity and cost of labour and the humble 
circumstances of the bulk of the people oblige them inevitably 
to depend upon their children’s help at the pressing seasons for 
agriculture and fishing. For this reasonable cause and for sick- 
ess and severity of weather considerable deduction must be 
™te; it should not, however, amount to 35 per cent; and since 
our general percentage of attendance is only about 65, there 
oust be several points in the percentage of absence which are 
we to carelessness or laxity somewhere. I have observed that, 

, ew °* best rural schools, tlie monthly percentage of 
^trices rarely falls below 70, and. in many months, exceeds 
tW for 6 i attra ctiveness of the school and the reputation of 
av ,« he1 ' , llave reduced che percentage of absence to the un- 
teiriw,. * mmuuu “' dn other schools the appointment of a new 
j in .succession to another of less merit, but not necessarily 
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Mr. O’CoKSOK. inefficient, is followed by an improvement in attendance. Again 

Attendance I hear teachers express satisfaction on hearing of the appoint 

continued. ment to the parish of a new curate who enjoys the reputation of 
being energetic and interested in school-work, for “ he will work 
np the attendance.” These circumstances show that there are 
parents and children who need the stimulus of an effective 
authority to secure for the latter more continuous instruction. 
In this circuit the Compulsory Attendance Act is not such an 
authority, for its operation is confined to a very limited area, 
and, except in the city, its activity is not prominent. Irregu- 
larity of attendance is a greater evil in so far as not only do the 
irregular miss adequate instruction themselves, but the work of 
the school is retarded and the regular attenders suffer some 
loss. It should be more effectively grappled with. 

Mr. Cromie refers to the unavoidable absence of children 
helping their parents at farm work and states that : 

“ Until the entire social condition of the country is changed the chit 
dren cannot attend with sufficient regularity to obtain full benefit from 
their school years. This difficulty becomes accentuated when the in- 
efficiency or unpopularity of the teacher induces carelessness on the 
parent’s part, hut it is experienced in all schools, including those in 
which excellent work is done by the teacher.” 


Gen* ral 
Proficiency* 


Eng! it h 


Mr. Kyle : — 

“ The Compulsory Attendance Act is altogether inoperative in this 
section outside Cork city. Speaking generally, the regularity of attend- 
ance as compared with the number on the roll shows an upward tendency, 
but in the latter number there is a steady and almost universal decline. 

Alter alluding to the causes of absence, already referred to by 
me, he continues : — 

“ But that much of the irregularity is not unavoidable is clear from 
the fact that the question whether the average attendance at a school 
for a certain month is high or low is largely determined by whether the 
annual visit of the inspector is made near the end or near the beginning 
of the month. It is evident that whether this visit lias or has not been 
paid has nothing to do with the possibility of a parent sending his chil- 
dren to school on a given day; but the supposed effect of tins vmt on 
promotion has supplied a motive for regular attendance, which eta 
appreciation of education should, but does not at present, prov to k 
rural districts the entrance age is about five or rather less, in towns fi 
is lower. On the whole, from observing the way m which W 
■ babies ’ spend the school day, I am of opinion that they come to seta 
too soon. A fair proportion remain at school long enough to w 
Standard VI., leaving at the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

It will have been already gathered from my statement re- 
garding the competency of the general body of the teach n 
staff that the majority of our schools provide a good elemental? 
education ; more than that— I think I may say tnere w evifaa 
of a progressive spirit and a promise of better things. Giant » 
falling off in the fitness and abilities of the young teachers w 
till up vacancies during the next few years, and I shall expect 
our pupils to reach a higher standard of attainments and geneu 
intelligence. Considerable advance has already been made i 
the proficiency in English. Inability to read with very 
accuracy and fluency, to speak of the lessons with reasonab 
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facility, and to express ideas on a simple subject oil paper with- Mr. O'Connor. 
out very many errors in grammar, is now comparatively rare. ,, ,.j~ 

But although the pupils can answer questions on the subject continued. 
matter of a reading lesson they do not yet show much power of 
reproducing in their own words in a connected statement the 
substance of a paragraph or of a whole lesson. This is a most 
useful exercise for the pupils of the senior standards. They 
Lave overcome the mechanical difficulties of reading. More im- 
portant for them than very much reading aloud (without pro- 
portionate gain in style) is training in the use of the instrument, 
reading, which they have now acquired. Silent reading, then, 
for the discovery of the information and thoughts of the printed 
page followed by connected oral expression of what is dis- 
covered should have, and is gradually getting a larger recognition 
in the schools. In this silent reading the pupils are instructed 
to use their knowledge of analysis — to get hold of the principal 
statement first and then see how it is modified. The practice of 
this logical examination of sentences and the subsequent oral 
reproduction of the ideas in a connected statement must con- 
tribute to the attainment of some power of consecutive thought, 
and while giving ease in speaking will also improve the proficiency 
in written composition. 

Progress in geography is more slow-paced than in English. Geography. 
The defects begin at the beginning. Teachers hurry away from, 
if they do not altogether pass over the essential introductory 
study of local features, the ideas of plan and scale, the reading 
of the local ordnance maps and comparing their representations 
with the realities — in a word, the fundamental notions which 
make the large maps intelligible and out of which the imagi- 
nation has to frame something like adequate conceptions of the 
features of the remoter world. When the ordinary maps are 
taken up there is a very strong tendency to use them merely 
as the dry complement of the text-book — to locate names on 
them without any effort to make the subject truly interesting 
and real by the endeavour to read, however faintly, into their 
conventional representations by vivid description the realities 
they stand for. I am inclined to think that the Geographical 
header, although now largely discarded, is a better teaching 
instrument in our schools than the ordinary text-book, if only 
the teacher takes care to have the important facts summarised 
and committed to memory. Geographical teaching does not 
deserve the name if it is not descriptive ; and few of our teachers 
have gained from travel or reading the wherewithal to illustrate 
theh lessons with impressive descriptions. 

My colleagues give a full account of the proficiency in arith- Arithmetic, 
metic, and they have indicated the direction in which improve- 
ment is desirable. I have heard some people say that the pupils 
often years ago had a much better knowledge of arithmetic than 
those of to-day. To test the truth of this statement I used the 
old results’ arithmetic cards in several “ good ” schools in the 
same manner as they were formerly used. I found that the 
questions were readily worked out. 
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Object lessons must be bracketed with geography in so far as 
the character and value of the teaching are frequency dis- 
appointing. 

In geography the teachers have at least a definite, if not the 
best aim, before them. They get the names of places and features 
located on the map ; and this is something at all events. In 
Object Lessons they betray diffidence and uncertainty as to the 
drift and value of the work. In a vague way it is known that 
the teaching should cultivate observation, show the. use of the 
senses as the gateways of knowledge, and give some first hand 
knowledge of things. But as the success of the primary aim, 
the training of the power “ to see, compare, and contrast," cannot 
be measured by tangible results, teachers begin to feel that there 
is no show for their efforts, and the secondary aim of giving 
information not only usurps the place of the primary one, hut 
digresses into information which the object itself does not yield; 
and ultimately in the worst cases the object lesson becomes fixed 
in a set of questions and answers repeated till remembered. 
Although the subject is difficult, it is valuable ; and I should hope 
that teachers wili more generally come to understand that what 
is required is in the case of junior pupils only carefully directed 
practice in the examination of objects as they are in themselves, 
and as they behave under simple experiments, and in the case of 
senior pupils some reasoning on the results of their observation 
and the habit of looking for a connection between cause and 
effect. Object lesson teaching should be beneficially influenced 
by a more general adoption of the Elementary Science Course. 
It has not yet obtained a firm foothold in the schools ; many 
teachers are untrained or only partly trained, and have no equip- 
ment. The teachers who are fully trained and have received 
equipments are in most cases doing valuable work in this branch; 
and they speak favourably of the pupils’ interest in it, and its 
general influence. 


Mr. Cromie writes : — 

“ There is a general tendency towards improvement in the proficiency. 
In some subjects there is a considerable improvement, m others lmpon- 
ment, if thebe be any, is scarcely discernible. The grouping system m 
reading is certainly received with mcreased favour, and it is now rewg 
nised by nine-tenths of the teachers as a very solitary reform, it 
children are acquainted with, and can explain, the subject matter o 
their lessons in a manner quite different from that which prevailed in tne 

old results days. , , ... , r i, Q i f n r 

“ A careful test in arithmetic shows that the pupils are much bett 
calculators and better at practical work than formerly, hut they are no 
so expert at working intricate problems, such as appear on 01™ 
examination papers. Unless the function of the National scl !°°V s 
prepare pupils for these examinations, the last-mentioned detect is 1 
of any consequence. It is a matter for congratulation that the pupils 
aro better able to deal with questions which merely involve a com 
sense application of the rules they have studied. 

“ 'Comparatively few teachers in the section have received any train S 
in physical science. Little progress, therefore, is to he “ » 

branch. In the majority of small country schools it is doubtf ■ “ 
will ever he any- considerable progress. In such schools ll 
able whether any useful purpose is served by the inclusion of the ] 
in the programme. At least it is a debatable point, unless tile con 
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yj science is altered, so as to tear more on the practical problems that Mr. 0 Connor- 
till confront the pupils in after life. It should be easy, however, to — 
taw up a course in winch agriculture and agricultural chemistry would 
be the principal factors. Such a course would include many problems 
eminently suited to heuristic treatment. 

“ Singing and drawing are taught in all the schools in the section, and 
tith considerable success in most cases. Considered on the whole, the 
proficiency in 54 per cent, of the schools is good or better, and in 46 per- 
cent. it is fair or less satisfactory.” 


Mi-. Kyle : — 

“ There is, in my experience, a very hopeful improvement in the teach- Proficiency, 
ing of English as compared with a few years ago. Reading is usually „ . . . 
sufficiently fluent, distinct enough to be followed without difficulty, 
and phrased with some regard to sense. The vulgar pronunciations 
which the children bring to school receive considerable attention, with 
varying success; and in ability to explain words and phrases, and to 
give an account of the subject-matter of a lesson there is distinct advance. 

The possibility of teaching English as an articulated whole has not yet 
been adequately grasped, and much better progress may be expected 
when reading lessons are systematically used as a means of teaching 
composition — first oral, then written ; and when knowledge of the struc” 
tare of the sentence, acquired in special grammar lessons, is used in 
elucidating involved passages. Analysis of sentences is the one funda- 
mental branch in which teachers occasionally show some diffidence as to 
their acquirements— not always without reason. Formal grammar, for 
a time largely neglected, now threatens to usurp too much time through 
the re-introduction of full routine parsing, much of which is for all 
practical purposes, sheer waste of time. Valuable guidance as to the 
amount of technical grammar and terminology to be introduced may be 
got from considering the grammatical vulgarisms locally prevalent. 

Ability to correct, with intelligent explanations, such errors as, ‘On I 
going home,’ 'He have lost his book,’ ‘ I has a cold,’ ‘I see him’ yester- 
day, etc., etc., will involve the most useful parts of grammar and their 
practrcal application should ensure their retention in the memory, pro- 
vided that the explanations are sufficiently dwelt upon to be thoroughly 
grasped. Where the latter precaution is overlooked, children will be 
likely to recall only that of two such expressions as, 'He have a book’ 
and _ He has a book,’ one is correct and the other incorrect without 
knowing which is which. 


Hy experience of the progress in arithmetic is less satisfying, except 
m he lower standards, where there is a great improvement in dealing ^ 

„ mp -!- prob , 1< i? 1S '- When attentlOT1 this point is combined with 
due recognition of the importance of quickness and accuracy in mechani- 

taLre 011 atl ° n ’ % fo , undablon is laid which ensures the possibility of 
mure success. So far, however, the conception of an arithmetical 

SreUv1hete ln v ted l + % P arts ’ bas been hut little realised, and 
LbellTp™ te , a . okm g lead ? to the erection of a number of isolated huts— 
nTrith Si 0 "’ f raCil “’ and , the reSt ‘ Failure t0 introduce a new 
sSpircL^t^ 0 ® +-° pre . vl0us knowledge, and with abundant use of 
rth the limH 4 Stl0nS ’n 1S TV common, and I have been much struck 
subject TS? ° f the blaokb oard in connection with this 

ttuhina nf J 1 ® amount of what can properly he called 

n Q °* arithmetic given in the upper standards. 

mivwsallv P mortal V S ^ d j° haV ® had a res urreotion, and is now 

places ave^connected with* 1 ^ ?T etnbIe - , In oases names of a =°S>"P ,l A- 

older methods whit , lnte f ea t™g facts, but the influence of 

oeSt 11!“” - Sp0tS °" ma P s - still 
"ft useless matters ‘ W ® e . xten ! i ’. while the memory is too often burdened 
oldrhn — , matters, as tojrfuch ones chief ^consolation is that of the 

the 
not 


nl( lphi]osoph e r~th;+^+ will c™ T rtt consolation is that of 
child’s familiar 1 ™ b ® f ? r ? otten - The importance of using 

laminar surroundings m explaining the meaning of a map is 
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fully recognised, and in this, as in seme other points, the valuable sug- 
gestions contained in the Notes for Teachers have not borne the fruit 
that might have been expected. 

“ Both singing and drawing are making as much progress as could 
reasonably be expected. In these and other new subjects, allowance 
must be made for the remoteness of many of the schools, owing to which 
the waves of organizers classes had largely spent themselves before this 
part of the country came under their direct influence. In drawing, want 
of proper graduation of the exercises— -presupposing, and providing for 
gradual, but continuous, development in proficiency is a not uncommon 
hindrance to success. Where the work is too difficult, a low ideal of 
possible excellence is likely to arise, and where the same pattern is set 
day after day, the children’s interest disappears under a sense of weari- 
ness. 

“ Of all the new subjects, object lessons seems to lag most hopelessly 
in the rear. Connected series of lessons are rarely met with ; and the 
idea that the test of success is the amount of memorised knowledge that 
can be reproduced in stereotyped form in answer to stereotyped questions 
appears ineradicable, till one is led to doubt whether it would not be 
better to discontinue this as a specific branch, and to rely upon oppor- 
tunities arising in connection with. other subjects for the cultivation of 
sense-observation and of knowledge of nature and common things. 

“ Systematic instruction in science is given in a small proportion of 
the schools, whose teacheTS had opportunities of becoming qualified, and 
which have been equipped with apparatus. The interest taken in it by 
the children is gratifying, and among indirect benefits it appears to 
react favourably on composition. I have observed a frequent disposition 
to linger unduly over the introductory portions— measurements, etc.— 
and sometimes a want of sequence in successive experiments.” 

The teaching of infants in most schools . having senior pupils 
also still admits of much improvement. Not only do they re- 
ceive hut a limited share of the teacher’s direct attention, but 
the methods of instruction are unsuitable, and most of the 
principles generally approved with reference to the training of 
infants are overlooked. A.S regards the younger children one 
should not regret the absence of much formal teaching, and the 
frequency of intervals of rest, if some form of interesting as well 
as restful occupation were provided for them ; hut with nothing 
to do and nothing to play with they are not at ease or at rest 
It is a pity that there is not a variety of occupations for them- 
I mean occupations which they could busy themselves with ac- 
cording to their own fancy, subject to the limitations imposed 
by the general discipline. Every school should have an adequate 
supply of coloured tablets, coloured wools, beads, building bricks, 
and picture books. But here as elsewhere the poverty of local 
funds and the absence of other provision, blocks the way of im- 
provement. The wonder is that with all the shortcomings ot 
their instruction and general care they leave backwater ana 
get into the current of promotion as soon as they do. There is, 
mdeed, some loss of time or rather loss of opportunity ; but the 
appointment of the new junior assistant mistress in one-teacher 
schools will not he an unmixed boon for the infants if it entails 
more continuous occupation in the severer strain of reading ana 
arithmetic, if the course is not adapted to their strength and they 
are not overburdened with formal lessons. Simple recitations, 
story telling, and especially conversation lessons, with the so 
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aim of interesting them and encouraging them to speak, will, I 
tope, be given a prominent place in their course along with some 
of the play- occupations I spoke of. I am glad to note that the 
first stages in reading have been made more interesting and 
profitable by the fairly general adoption of blackboard teaching. 


Mr. Kyle says 

“Promotions are, as a rule, made judiciously. I have noted a few 
rases where children have been unduly retarded, and the first standard 
ias erown to abnormal proportions ; but such cases are quite exceptional. 
In one-teacher schools the ability to organise the schools so as to bring 
the infants within the teacher’s direct sphere of influence appears to be 
rare, the usual lot of these children being to be left to their own devices 
or to be consigned to a senior pupil, who keeps them in moderate 
quietness.” 

The system of grouping standards for collective instruction 
1 suggested by the one-teaeher and two-teacher programmes is now 
I generally understood and adopted. The teachers were unwilling 
at first to gioup standards for reading, because they feared the 
effect upon their attendance of breaking from the tradition of 
a higher book for each pupil eveiy year, and of offending the 
pride of sixth standard pupils by placing them in the same draft 
with fifth or fourth standard pupils. I have not heard any 
teacher express dissatisfaction with the system, and I am sure 
that the higher standard of the group has lost nothing by the 
change. 


Mr. Oromie writes . — 

“In consequence of some misconception the grouping of different 
standards for general instruction was not received at first with favour 
by the teachers. But this system is becoming much more popular, and 
it is now very generally adopted. The advantages to be derived in 
teaching such a subject as reading are manifest, and good results have 
been obtained ; also even in arithmetic, where general instruction must 
be supplemented by much individual work. In drawing and singing, 
collective instruction has always been the rule, and, on the whole, letter 
work is done, with less exertion on the teacher’s part, than when 
strictly class teaching was the universal practice.” 


Mr. Kyle : — 

The grouping of standards for collective instruction has been taken 
"P to a considerable extent. In singing, drawing, drill, and object 
lessons it obtains universally, and works well ; in geography it is 
common, and works satisfactorily ; in oral English it is being taken up 
lowy and tentatively. In our schools it is not till children reach 
mra standard that the mechanical difficulties of reading cease to be 
evidence. I n the earlier stages, progress in mastering these 
(Mcaties should be relatively rapid, so that if a reader is to be fairly 
Ziji iT members of a junior class, the range of school age in- 
akv» tv j i n ? Tery lar S e - This, however, should not apply 

iKiahv ™ ii tandard -’ iU l d the num bei;s in each upper standard are 
muni 5 ™ 1 ’ gr ? uplng llere 18 dist inctly advantageous. In arithmetic, 

C "°\ apP ra •' t0 b ? f6asible ’ nor is i4 in n,y OP™™ neces^ 

Ponsahlp i S> ti ns subject, while blackboard teaching is indis- 
Sfinne . pa ff 1 must 3180 have opportunities for performing eal- 
»non wh^th.7« proper discipline and the use of paper, there is no 
Why the latter should not be done by the children in the desks 


M r. O’ Connor. 


Organisation. 
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Mr. O’Connor. 


Monitors. 


Extra and 

optional 

branches 


from their own books. Thus, the teacher is free during the arithmetic 
lesson to give direct teaching to one or two standards at a time, and if 
he is careful to distribute this direct teaching among the standards in 
due proportion, satisfactory results should be achieved. In regard to 
grouping, as to other points of school-keeping, experience shows that a 
method which is a boon to one may be a bane to another ; for whhj 
reason it seems desirable to allow considerable latitude to individual 
predilection, subject to intervention where results are unsatisfactory" 

The introduction of the criticism lessons and the shortening of 
the teaching hours, have had the effect- of concentrating atten- 
tion on the principal aim of the appointment of monitors; I 
regret that I have not been so far able to assist at as many 
criticism lessons as I should wish, but, judging from those at 
which I was present, and from careful examination of the records 
of these lessons, I believe that the intentions of the Board 
regarding the practical training of the monitors are very largely 
realised. Teachers and monitors have benefited by the lessons, 
as Mr. Kyle shows. He writes : — 

“There is, in the monitors, undoubted gain in self-confidence and in 
ability to deal with difficulties raised in the course of a lesson by chil- 
dren’ s wrong' or unexpected answers ; and the opportunity given to tie 
teachers of witnessing and pointing out the monitor’s mistakes and 
infelicities of method may he expected to react beneficially on tleii 
own teaching.” 

Mr. Cromie speaks favourably of the training of the pupil 
teachers by Mr. Beamish at Dunmanway Model School. 

Irish and mathematics are the only extras taught. Mr. 
Cromie states that 

“ The former subject is taught in about thirty schools, and the latter 
in less than half that number. As , a rule, the work done in both 
branches is of a satisfactory character.” 


In Section A Mr. Kyle says 

“ Irish is taught in about 40 per cent, of the schools, but as the claws 
iiave been in all cases inspected by Mr. Duffy, I am not m a positron 
X) express any opinion as to the degree of success attained. Mathemate 
is taken up in nearly one-third of the schools in charge of masters, mu 
[air success on the whole. The commonest defect is the failure to lav 
the fundamental portions properly mastered, resulting in mechanical 
father than intelligent work.” 

I have myself inspected and examined a great many Irish 
classes, and in nearly every case I was able to recommend the 
payment of the fullfee. As a rule the teachers did not confine 
themselves to the limits of the programme, but gave practice in 
conversation from the beginning. In the section ot whic 
have charge there are many districts where the grown-up people 
speak Irish habitually, yet there is none in which the mart 
of the children can speak it, and there is no school m which tne 
bilingual programme could be advantageously taken up. 
school in Mr. Kyle’s section took that programme and W 
inspected by Mr. Duffy. Without touching upon othei 
of the question, I may be permitted to express the opim 
the study of Irish has helped by the contrasts of. giam 1 
idiom to a better comprehension of many points in 
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French, in addition to Irish, is taught in the Clonakilty Boys’ Mr. O’Connor. 
School where the seventh standard pupils are attempting the 
course for the Intermediate Preparatory Grade. 

Mr. Cromie and Mr. Kyle had charge of all the Evening 
Schools. They report as follows : — 

Mr. Cromie : — 

“ There are now eight evening schools in this section. The number of 
pupils in attendance is less than when the scheme was initiated, but 
probably better work is done. At first many young men were attracted 
merely by the novelty of the scheme ; now the schools are attended for the 
most part by earnest students, who have a real desire to learn. Thus 
more genuine work is done than at first, although on paper the attend- 
ance at these schools may seem unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Kyle 

“Such demand as existed for the elementary teaching offered by even- 
ing schools appears to have been almost completely satisfied. Only four 
irere opened in this section for the Session 1905-6, and two of them 
were discontinued within a week owing to inadequate attendance. During 
1905 I have dealt with three summer evening schools for young women 
and with nearly a dozen winter schools for young men. In the former, 
cookery was a popular and successful subject ; and, speaking generally, 
all the schools justified their existence.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Thos. P. O’Connor. 


fhe Secretaries. 


k 
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Belfast, 

January, 1906, 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit my 
General Beport on the schools of Belfast (1) Circuit for tie 
year ended 31st December, 1905. 

Classifying the schools broadly as city and country schools, 
the circuit comprises 147 city and 257 country schools, dis- 


tributed among the sections as follows : — 

Section A. (Mr. Keith in charge), 69 city and 64 country 
schools, .......... 133 

Section B. (Mr. Chambers in charge), 32 city and 111 
country schools, . 143 

Section C. (under my own charge), 46 city and 82 country 
schools, 128 

Total, . . .404 


Mr. Chambers reports that within the past two years three 
new schools have been opened, one in Comber and two id 
Bangor, increasing the number of schools in the section by 
three. He adds — 

“ An excellent new school-house, built entirely from private funds in 
memory of the late Mr. Crommelin, has been opened in Carrowdore, 
and new class-rooms have been added to the Main-street (Bangor) and 
Greyabbey schools. An application for a loan has been made to build 
a new school-house to replace the Primacy school, and the new ho use 
is expected to be ready for the reception of pupils early this year. 
The Greenwell-street schools in Newtownards have been remodelled, an 
the Shore-street school in Donaghadee, in which the heating was formerly 
very defective, has been heated with hot-water pipes. Minor repairs 
have been effected in a great many other schools, so that, with a lew 
exceptions, the schools in the rural part of the seotion are well adapted 
for the purposes to which they are applied.” 

A new vested school in Dee-street, Ballymacarrett, afford- 
ing accommodation for 400 pupils, will soon be opened. 1* 
will supersede the very inferior structure in which the Mart 
field school is conducted. 

Mr. Keith reports that four new schools have been built- 
Massereene, in the town of Antrim, Bushy Hill and Bally- 
bracken, both rural schools, and St. Silas’s, in IM 

first three superseded old buildings, and the last 
ditional accommodation for the - growing district 
Mr. Keith continues : — , 

" The building of a school at Woodvale to meet the needs of _ 
population at the end of the Shankill-road, also of schools at O 
Loanends. and Doagh has been approved. These will re Pwf 
schools, while that at Doagh will afford accommodation for tn 
schools there. The Old Lodge-road boys’ and girls’ schools now 
one school. Extensive enlargements and improvements . 

effected at St. Patrick’s schools, in Donegall-street, and at St. - • 

schools, in Crumlin-road.” 


supplies ad- 
of Oldpark 
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Macrory Memorial School, in Duncairn Gardens, was Mr. Kelly. 
opened in January, 1904. It superseded an unsatisfactory 
building. It can accommodate 281 pupils, at 9 square feet per 
pupil, and it has two small playgrounds, one of which is on 
the roof. An excellent vested school (St. James’s) has been 
erected at Whiteabbey. This is one of the best school-houses 
I have ever been in, and it presents a marked contrast to the 
wretched building which it supersedes. There are four rooms, 
one for each teacher. A neat and well-appointed school has 
been built at Killyglen. The old building was better than 
many schools which are considered tolerable, but it evidently 
uid not please the manager, Mr. George M'Ferran, j.p., who 
built this school, as well as a similar one at Ballygilbert, en- 
tirely at his own expense. A new school, vested in the Com- 
missioners, is in course of erection at Ballynashee. This will 
be an acquisition to the locality, as the building now in use 
elongs to the worse type of rural schools. New class-rooms 
bave been built in connection with the following schools 
tartyChurch (Belfast), Bruslee, Barnmills, Trooper’s Lane, 
and Whitehead. Extensive improvements have been carried 
out m connection with St. Mary’s and M’Kenna Memorial 
!f u-u - ln Pjarne , a nd a grant has been made towards the cost 
sell | ,8 ? vested school to supersede St. John’s-place 
. °?i' a tso in Larne. In a few cases new floors have been 
LJ, ■ P^grounds have been improved, and minor re- 
s or improvements have been effected. 

bp'm'f 0 ,/i 0 ^ S ’ so ^ ar as the y g°> are satisfactory. It will now 
entei- t Ut y *°, P re sent the other side of the picture, and to 
tinn ;, a o SOm - e en S^h into the question of school accommoda- 
ltm m die city of Belfast. 


such no 10 ? s ^. ac * ^ a * a prosperous and progressive city 
of indn=f • Ap rivalling as it does the most thriving seats 

backwowp 7 m p^res-t Britain, should, nevertheless, be the most 
°^ T ^ e British Isles in the matter of school 
‘n Irelan/i ° n 'i. ^ venture to say that the poorest counties 
rightly nn'a are -i ^ er °® in respect than a city which 
That thio f s ltse If °n its wealth, enterprise, and progress, 
nppear pvla a + el c len ^ well within the limits of truth will 
culars • en * rrom a consideration of the following parti- 


Belfast City 
schools. 


Tak' 

? ftl >edty\ h c W° 1 ; n SpaC ?- at £ ine s 9 uare fee t per pupil, most Buildings 


th» , uoor space at 

ho ® c im°is in section B are reported by 1 Mr! Chambers defret™! 

He states that since the intro- 
"ding school accommodation, new 
itsee ms relusea admission to the schools, so that 

unless additi° S I 6 u° ma ^ e attendance strictly compulsory 


space. 


™ 111 aKe tne attend 
M 1 10na sc fi°°l s are provided. 

?ch°oi s in e ip!r fUrn A is ¥ s fi g ul 'es to show that in sixteen city 
1 eight mnro 10n -L,,- e fi° or space accommodation is bad, and 
e middling or barely sufficient, and he adds that 


k 2 
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school. 


the managers in several eases have been asked to limit the 
number of pupils on the rolls, in the interests of the health of 
teachers and pupils. 

In section C there are about fourteen schools in which the 
accommodation is only fair, in five it is middling, and in 
thirteen there is marked congestion. The new rule limiting 
the number on rolls in the relation of one pupil for every sir 
square feet of floor space, will have the effect of excluding 
scores of children from schools in this section, and, in many 
cases, without sensibly . relieving the congestion. In one 
school there is floor space for only 232 pupils, yet on one oc- 
casion I found 407 present. In this case the Commissioners, 
besides limiting the number on roils, ordered that the number 
in actual attendance should not be allowed to exceed 300. 

Another glaring defect of the city schools is , that there is 
little or no class-room accommodation worthy of the name, 
while the school-rooms are so large that the work is carried on 
under the most unfavourable conditions. In this connection 
Mr. Chambers remarks that — 

“ The typical school consists of one large room with one or more un- 
suitable class-rooms,” and adds — “So defective is the class-room accom- 
modation that it is not unusnal to find three or four teachers engaged 
in one room doing their best to instruct the children committed to their 
care. This simultaneous working of the divisions of several teachers, in 
one room puts an unnecessary strain on both the teachers and pupils, 
and renders the work less effective than it would otherwise be.” 


Mr. Keith points out that in more than one-half of the city 
schools in section A class-room accommodation is not up to 
the standard of quality or quantity required for effective teach- 
ing, and he gives the following as illustrations : — 

“ In one school staffed by six teachers and three monitresses there is 
no class-room whatever. I have seen seven classes reading in different 
parts of the room. At another time a singing lesson was given a* 
one corner, while oral instruction proceeded elsewhere. In another 
school with four teachers and two monitresses there is no class-room, 
but a cloak-room 11 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. is used as such. A third 
school with five teachers and two monitresses has only two class-rooms 
each 20 ft. by 13 ft. A fourth has eight teachers and five monitresses, 
for whom there are five' rooms, and another with four rooms has eight 
teachers and seven monitresses. Case after case of a like nature 
be enumerated.” 


In seven city schools in section C there are no class-rooms- 
Four of these schools have three teachers each, and one has 
five teachers. One school with five teachers has only one 
class-room, another with the same number of teachers has two 
class-rooms, a third with seven teachers has only two d ass ' 
rooms , a fourth has only four class-rooms for thirteen teachers, 
and so on for others. 


The following are the floor dimensions of some of the 
school-rooms in section C : — 63 ft. by 33 ft., 60 ft. 4 in. by ^ 
ft. 3 in., 65 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. 3 in., 61 ft. by 29 ft. 6 in.. 

57 ft. by 35 ft., 50 ft. by 35 ft., 61 ft. 6 in. by 29 ft. 6®” 

60 ft. by 35 ft., 54 ft. by 26 ft., 78 ft. by 32 ft., 66ft. by 

26 ft., 50 ft. by 27 ft., 50 ft. by 27 ft., 60 ft. by 26 ft-, a0 

ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. 
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When several classes are simultaneously under instruction Mr - Keixy. 
in such rooms, with teachers and pupils speaking, reading, Drawbacks o£ 
and sometimes shouting, the consequence is that teachers are large school- 
subjected to unnecessary wear and tear, while the efficiency, rooms - 
even with the best discipline, is sure to be more or less im- 
paired. But where the discipline is bad, and where the 
acoustic properties of the room are such that every foot-fall 
and every spoken word is magnified ten-fold, the noise de- 
velops into an uproar which is suggestive rather of the play- 
ground than the school -room. Under the Results system in- 
spectors, I believe, did not fully realise this condition of 
affairs. At a Results examination, if there was only one in- 
spector, there was only one class at a time engaged at oral 
work, and that was the class under direct examination by the 
inspector. If there were two inspectors, they had the good 
sense to keep as far apart as they could. Even at an inci- 
dental visit, when the inspector did not examine, he was not 
in the same position to understand the teachers’ difficulties as 
lie is now when he has often to examine a class while members 
of the staff are teaching in all parts of the room. I myself, 
when examining in reading, have had occasionally to call upon 
teachers and pupils to be silent. An inspector might do that, 
out teachers cannot, if the work of the school is not to be 
brought to a standstill. There is one thing, however, they 
ought do, but which they do not always do, and that is to 
oigamse the school so that only a few classes at a time would 
e employed at reading. For there is no doubt that, next to 
WB. a reading lesson has the most disturbing effect in a 
hi j while reading itself is the one subject that stands most 
need of freedom from disturbance. In one school I found the 
re ? teachers all teaching reading during the same half-hour, 
e in the middle, and the others at opposite ends of the same 
mMrll fP 0 ^ n ted °ut to the principal that if the class in the 

real 1 r00m were engaged at arithmetic, say, the 

Sin essons c °uld be conducted with comparative ease, 
jjj 1 ai j)y > h am of opinion that even in the largest rooms 
the 6 8 ^ 0U . n °i' he more than two or three classes reading at 
as n! ai ?. e te me > an( i that these should be placed as far apart 
43 tee limits of the school-room will allow. 

Worst°f W i° me t° w hat, from a hygienic point of view, is the ni 2is . r „„ ma 
class-/ eatUre *^6 Belfast city schools. While the want of 
Quest; 001 ri accomm °h a ^°n is a matter for regret, it is very 
tetter° ff ^ .whether many of the schools would not be much 
Purnno c without the rooms which are made to serve the 
" e 04 class-rooms. Mr. Chambers states that — 

heating 'lf ss " rciom * are usually very small, and many of them have no 

& apparatus.” 

V4S *ted two schools in section B, in one of which I 
and in P u Phs in a cloak-room 12 ft. 10 in by 7 ft. 5 in., 
was n„ ® 0ther 52 Pupils in a room 15 ft. by 12 ft. There 
uo means of heating the latter. 
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Clasa-roomB- 

continued. 


Mr. Keith refers to the class-rooms thus : — 

“ In several schools the class-rooms are not heated at all. Cloak- 
rooms, porches, and passages occasionally used as class-rooms are, of 
course, not heated. The schools, however, are fairly well heated on the 
whole. A number of city schools, owing to situation and faulty struc- 
ture, are imperfectly lighted, especially the class-rooms.” 

Mr. Keith furnishes the following significant figures 

In one school a cloak-room 11 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. is used as 
a class-room, in which it is not unusual to find as many as thirty 
children. Another school has two class-rooms each 20 ft. by 13 ft 
Neither is heated, but in one there is a gas-stove which the teachers 
are not allowed to use. Sometimes sixty children receive instruction in 
one of these. In a third school there are two rooms, one accommodating 
17 and the other 14 at 9 square feet per pupil, but these are some- 
times used for as many as 42 or 43 children.” 

In this school Mr. Keith remarks that he found 59 children 
seated on a staircase, four on every step, in charge of two 
monitresses. And, writing of another school, he notes that 
it is common to find two landings used as class-rooms. The 
following figures, supplied by Mr. Keith, refer to class-rooms, 
and speak for themselves : — 


(1) Accommodation 

23, 56 pupils present 


(2) 

28, 45 „ 


0) 

23, 46 „ 


(4) 

26, 67 ,, 

[9 feet high.] 

(5) 

26, 40 „ 


(6) 

47, 90 „ 


(7) 

15, 41 „ 


(8) 

34, 70 „ 


0) 

14, 32 „ 

[6 to 9 ft. high]. 

(10) 

84,174 „ 



When I myself visited No. (5) referred to above, I found that 
on the previous day there were 70 pupils in a room which was 
only 20 ft. by 14 ft., including a porch. The ventilation was 
very bad. In fact, the only ventilation was through a window 
which was but a few feet from the out-office. It seems to me 
a monstrous thing that pupils should be crammed into such a 
den, especially when there was more than ample accommoda- 
tion in the two large school-rooms. 

I shall now give somewhat similar returns for the class- 
rooms in my own section. There are about twenty class- 
rooms in which there is no heating of any kind. These rooms 
are far too small, especially when it is considered that in large 
schools a class may sometimes contain from forty to sixty or 
more pupils. In one school I found a cloak-room 8 feet b 
inches by 7 feet 6 inches used as a class-room. In another 
a lavatory, or what was intended as such, was also used as a 
class-room, while the hall served a similar purpose. In a 
third school, two passages were regularly used as class-rooms, 
neither of which was heated. In one of these passages, » 
ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 3 in., I found as many as 71 pupils, unrer 
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charge of two monitresses. The marked congestion in some Mr. Kelly. 

of these rooms will be shown by the following figures - claaa _ rooms _ 

(1) 78 pupils present in a room 19 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in., 83 in continued. 

another 13 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft., and 67 in a third 14 ft. by 9 

ft. 6 in. ; (2) 41 in a room 12 ft. by 11 ft., and 58 in one 16 

ft. by 11 ft.; (3) 48 in a room T2 ft. by 11 ft., and 43 in 

another 14 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 3 in. ; (4) 60 in 22 ft. by 14 ft. ; 

(5) over 60 in 15 ft. by 11 ft. ; (6) 40 in 14 ft. by 11 ft. ; 

(7) 41 in 13 ft. by 10 ft., and 48 in 11 ft. by 10 ft. ; (8) 20 
in 11 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in., and 62 in 16 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. 

A room which gives eight square feet of floor space for each 
pnpil in attendance cannot be said to be congested, provided 
that there is only one class under instruction therein, and 
that the provision for ventilation is satisfactory. Even on 
this basis, it will be observed that the class-rooms referred to 
above are abnormally overcrowded when they are packed with 
twice, three times, or even four times the number that could 
be properly accommodated. And as there may be congestion 
in the open air if persons are crowded together, so there may 
be congestion in schools where the total floor space is more 
than adequate. Eor example, in a school already referred to 
as having 70 pupils in a class-room 24 feet by 10 feet, the two 
school-rooms could accommodate 185 pupils, allowing 10 
square feet per pupil, whereas the average attendance was 
only 141. In another school in which I found 62 children 
m a room 16 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in., the school-room afforded 
space for 228 pupils, with an average attendance of only 
176 4. In this case the infants were sent into the class- 
worn to be out of the way. I wrote to the manager, pointing 
°nt that the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” into which 146 per- 
sons were packed, was a room 20 feet by 20 feet, and that 
here in the heart of Belfast we had 62 pupils pressed into a 
room 16 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. The two cases, of course, 
are not altogether parallel, but this point may be noted, that 
w one instance the poisoning was done in a single night, 

nereas in the other it was slower, but none the less certain 
m operation. 

MWy 1 5 ues *’i° n of playgrounds will next have to be considered, playgrounds, 
in ^ambers notes that eight of the thirty-two city schools 
snHl ° n ®.^ ave no playgrounds, in eight others they are too 

a I, and in four more they are not enclosed, and conse- 
quently not used. 

Mr. Keith’s returns show that — • 

p la ;^-yl°ur oat of tlie 69 city schools in section A. have either no 
°"ly m°'ddr at a If or are supplied with small yards, while 15 have 
in the h or unsuitable playing spaces. These are situated mainly 
e art of the city, where an open space is all the more needed.” 

Referring to a school in which a play-ground takes the place 
ot, ‘he roof, Mr. Keith remarks 

011 the ^ oca lities where the sites are expensive, the playground 

°P & torey should help to meet space requirements.” 
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Causes of 
defects. 


Suggested 

remedies. 


General Report on Belfast (1) Circuit. 

Of the forty-six city schools in section C, eighteen have no 
playgrounds, and in eight other cases the playgrounds are only 
fair. Thus, more than one-third of the city schools in the 
circuit have either no playgrounds or none worthy of the 
naune. These are the principal defects in the Belfast city 
schools, but the lighting, too, is not always satisfactory. 

I shall now touch on the causes of these defects, and sug- 
gest some possible remedies. 

The principal cause of the overcrowding is the rapid and 
continuous growth of the city. The next is the tendency of 
population in the city to shift towards the suburbs, with the 
result that some schools in the centre of the city have become 
largely denuded of pupils, while others in outlying districts are 
crowded to the doors. In this respect the worst district is 
Ballymacarrett, which contains between a third and a fourth of 
the population of the city. The exceptionally large school- 
rooms in so many of the schools, and the paucity and smallness 
of the class-rooms, are due (1) to the fact that notions of what 
a schoolhouse ought to be were, in the past, rather primitive, 
and (2) to the desire of the managers to have large rooms for 
meetings of various kinds. If a room were large enough to 
hold a few hundred people, with a platform and, perhaps, a 
gallery, the teaching might be allowed to look after itself; 
and as for the class-rooms — it did not matter about them. 

. And now comes the most important question of all— how 
is this condition of things to be set right? Here I am tread- 
ing on uncertain ground, but I may, nevertheless, hazard a 
few suggestions. It seems to me that Belfast must do with 
the schools what it has already done with its trams : the best 
of the old ones must be put into proper working order, and a 
sufficient number of new ones must be provided. The old 
ones might be improved in three ways, (1) by dividing large 
rooms by suitable partitions, (2) by running two small class- 
rooms into one, where the class-rooms are beside each other, 
and (3) by building new class-rooms where there is sufficient 
ground for the purpose. As regards the first, I learn from 
Mr. Chambers that in his interviews with managers he has 
suggested the sub-division of the main rooms, with the result 
that — 

While most of them admit the necessity for improvements nothin? 
has been done, as I am invariably informed that there are no funds for 
carrying out these alterations.” 

This is substantially my own experience in section C. Most 
of the churches in Belfast are in debt, and managers, who are 
mostly clergymen, are naturally reluctant to burden them- 
selves with further liabilities. The school-rooms do not 
always lend themselves to division, and if they were divided, 
additional provision would have to be made for heating, ligW- 
mg, and ventilation. In a considerable number of schools 
two class-rooms could be formed into one, effecting a marked 
improvement in the ventilation and lighting — in the ventila- 
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tion, because the presence of windows on opposite sides of a Mr - KELL1f - 
room would cause a more thorough draught ; and in the light- 
ing, because a space that formerly received light from, per- 
haps, only one window, would now receive light from two. 

There are cases where additional class-rooms could be built 
it there were money for the purpose, and if the Corporation 
lid not interpose the cast-iron regulation that there must be 
one and a half square feet of playground for every square foot 
of floor space — as if it were of more importance that pupils 
should have a playground for half-an-hour than sanitary school- 
rooms for four or four and a half hours. The great difficulty 
in the way, however, whether it be for building class-rooms 
or entirely new schools, is the want of money. The task is 
one of such magnitude that very little can be done by 
individual effort. One lay manager told me that he 
did not consider it his duty to provide school accom- 
modation for a district. The truth is that the provision 
o! satisfactory school buildings for a working-man’s city like 
Belfast concerns not one individual or set of individuals, but 
the whole body of citizens. A collective effort must be made. 

Whether an appeal for voluntary subscriptions would be a 
success is problematical. The Belfast public do not appear 
o realise the gravity of the situation; and, besides, when an 
appeal is made for voluntary subscriptions, it is always the 
wne persons who are found to put their hands in their 
Pockets. I am confident that citizens who can afford it, if 
tlle y understood the facts of the case, would not hesitate to 
ssist m providing for the children of the working classes a 
ound education amidst sanitary surroundings. 

Should it be thought that I have occupied too much space 

savtV+ S ?i ng a m ? re matter . of bricks an d mortar, I have to 
a if f ™ e fi ues ^i°n of placing the school accommodation on 
nmhi ba ® s i s by far the most important educational 

1 em th a t confronts us in Belfast, and it is the one that 
m °st loudly calls for attention. 


tj on ball close this portion of my report with some observa 
tj on nffu “ndition of the school buildings in the rural por 
n nn „ be circuit, with a special reference to the existence o: 
ssar y schools. Mr. Chambers writes : — 

,0 situated bttle overcrowding in the rural schools, and they ar< 

one of thm t n lla - s to walk an inconvenient distance to attenc 
schools o,.,. uno district between Carrowdore and Ballywalter the 

effect ainalrr °° ^ mer ® us > and efforts have been made for some years t< 
to obtain ma ^ Ion three of them, but, as it has been found impossibh 
We fo r r le f c ° nsen t of all interested parties to this change, these efforts 
in the 31 P rove d unsuccessful. There are no unnecessary schools 
r parts of the section under my charge.” 


Country 

schools. 


^ r - Keith writes : — 

and 3 outs ide the city boundary 6 afford inadequate space 

feen 0 | «,,/ Jp' equate. In the others there is plenty of room. Six- 

schools are 1 s ™ ools are provided with class-rooms. In the city the 
teacher occur 86 and needed - 0n] y airee schools with a single 
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Mr. Kelly. 

Country 
Schools. 
Amalgama- 
tion of small 
schools. 


“The country schools are, however, too numerous. Six have three 
teachers on the staff, 17 have two teachers, 21 have a teacher and a 
manual instructress, and 20 have but one teacher. One of the latter 
is to be absorbed by a new school replacing two ; six others might 
be conveniently formed into three. Of the other one-teacher schools 
only 7 have a sufficient claim to continued separate existence. In 
the town of Antrim, with a population of barely 2,000, there are 6 
schools. The pupils attending these might have been taught very wed 
in three better-staffed schools. Besides, there are three schools in the 
country within two miles radius of Antrim. The pupils attending two 
schools at Crumlin under Protestant management might have been 
served by one. The Crumlin school is built in a graveyard.” 


In the country portion of section C there are only about 
half-a-dozen schools that are overcrowded. Thirty have 
either no play-grounds or ones that are much too small, 
In 16 of these schools, having one or two assistants, there are 
no class-rooms. There are 22 with one assistant, 18 with two 
or more assistants, and 42 with no assistant. These 42 
schools comprise 12 with a manual instructress, 3 with a work- 
mistress, and 27 with principal teachers only, 9 of whom are 
men and 18 women. There are two schools with an average 
attendance of over 50, one of which has a manual instructress 
and the other a workmistress. Thus, more than half the 
schools have an attendance which warrants the appointment 
of one or more assistants. 

Ballynure Boys’ and Girls’ schools have been amalgamated, 
and Ballylagan school is to be struck off the rolls from 31st 
March, 1906. In the town of Larne there are six schools 
under similar management, three of which have only two 
teachers each. In Caimcastle there are two mixed schools 
under similar management, neither of which has an assistant. 
A similar remark applies to the two Ballycarry schools. El- 
root and Eden schools, under similar management, are only 
about a quarter of a mile apart, and one would be quite suf- 
ficient. Bally vallagh is a small school which may soon be 
dispensed with. Mullaghmossin, Blackhill, and Magheramorne 
schools could be superseded by a school built in a central posi- 
tion. Skilganabane school would be quite unnecessary if the 
Ballyclare schools were enlarged. Carntall and Lower Bally- 
boley schools are to be struck off the rolls when the present 
teachers retire. It is expected that Aldoo school will shortly 
be closed, as the surrounding land has been bought by the 
Belfast Water Commissioners. Ballynarry and Ballygowan 
schools are both mixed , and under similar management. Th? 
are only about half a mile apart, and neither has an average 
for an assistant. Millbrook school, which is held in an in- 
ferior building, is not necessary, as the pupils could be accom- 
modated in neighbouring schools. 

„ “ 0f the teachers in my section of the circuit,” Mr. Chambers writes, 
I can speak in the highest terms ; they are an intelligent, conscientio 
and efficient body of public servants. The chief object of the majority 
them is to train the children committed to their care to ^come * e 
telligent and useful citizens. During my visits to the schools 1 & 
found that most of the teachers make considerable preparation for ie 
work, and, although this preparation is sometimes of little assistance 
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them in the instruction of their pupils, it shows a desire on their part Mr. Kelly 

to qualify themselves for the efficient discharge of their onerous duties. Teacl ~ 

Many of the teachers have put themselves to considerable trouble and con ii nuec i 
expense to become acquainted with the most approved methods of teach- 
ing the subjects that have recently been introduced into the school 
curriculum, and the classes conducted by the organisers in elementary 
science and music have been well attended. There is ample evidence 
that the teachers as a whole are beginning to adopt new methods, and to 
show an initiative in their work that was formerly lacking.” 

Mr. Keith has also a high opinion of his teachers : — 

“The teachers are intelligent and skilful. The principals act judi- 
ciously in their dealings with subordinates and pupils on the one hand, 
and with the parents on the other. The assistants are competent, dis- 
charge their duties carefully, and act in harmony with their chiefs. 

The teachers continue to show an interest in the new subjects. A 
number attended a course in elementary science at Antrim, and a few 
at Holywood. 

“Instruction is more systematic, and the work done is periodically 
recorded. In many cases the amount to be attempted has been carefully 
planned into periods beforehand. It is common to find a number of 
notes on a few of the subjects. It would be well for all teachers to 
keep a note-book with a few brief memoranda prepared for the lessons 
I of the day. Instruction will thus be more easy and effective. Further, 
it would be a great advantage if the teachers, especially the young ones, 
could have access to a library of books dealing with such subjects as 
psychology, methods of teaching, school organisation, hygiene, the fur- 
nishing and decoration of school-rooms.” 

My opinion of the teachers in section C agrees in the main 
"'ith that expresed by my colleagues. 

Attendance is compulsory throughout the entire circuit. Attendance. 
Mr. Chambers states that in section B the attendance is 
™y satisfactory. In 54 of his schools, over 75 of every 100 
children on rolls are in daily attendance, and in 22 of these 
schools the percentage present is over 80, while there are only 
8 lew schools in which it falls below 65. 

Mr. Keith reports that in the city two or three schools have 
8 Percentage slightly over 80, 13 of 75 to 80, 22 of 70 to 75, 
f . of 65 to 70, the general average for the 69 schools 
alsoTO^ 011 * aDt * *^ a t * n rura ^ sc h 00 l s the average is 

Of the 46 city schools in section C , 35 are attended daily 
wh'? n r avera S e °f 70 to 80 per cent, of the number on rolls, 

. le J f °ot of 82 country schools have an average of over 70 
1 r cent. For Irish schools these figures appear to me to be 
fair ly satisfactory. 

earl^ c °lleagues and I find that the pupils attend school at an 
exem an< ^ l eave as soon as they can obtain certificates of 
d upn 10n fr' om attendance. In the city schools, as a conse- 
relat^ e ’i ur, l ess attended by a better class of children, there are 
ively very few enrolled in sixth and higher standards. 

t> , 

errm 8 to the proficiency, Mr. Chambers observes : — Proficiency. 
faculty 0 ,6rS ? 10w rec °g n ise that the training of the children’s reasoning 
s of far greater educational value than the cramming of their 
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memories with disconnected factSj and in some instances I have observed 
a tendency to attach too little importance to the cultivation of tie 
children’s memories ; teachers should remember that while the former is 
of special importance, the latter should not be neglected.” 

Mr. Chambers’ returns show that he has given “ very good" 
or “ excellent” to one-third of the country schools and nearly 
one-half the city schools, while practically' three-fourths have 
obtained at least “ good.” 

Mr. Keith has given a little more than half the city schools 
“very good” or “excellent,” nearly all the others securing 
“ good.” One-fifth of his country schools have obtained 
“very good” or “excellent,” while “good” or higher has 
been assigned to nearly three-fourths. 

In section C, 60 per cent, of the city schools were awarded 
“very good” or “excellent,” while practically all received 
“good” or higher. Of the country schools about one-fourtt 
were classified as “very good,” 83 per cent, being marked not 
lower than “good.” 

A glance at these figures will show that the standard of 
proficiency in the circuit is very satisfactory. Many causes 
contribute to this result. Under the Results system, there 
was no part of Ireland where, for the same number of schools, 
there were so many well-paid principalships as in Belfast. 
This city, as a consequence, was a happy hunting ground for 
teachers from all parts of the country. The keen competition 
for these coveted posts led to a concentration in Belfast of 
some of the very best teaching talent in Ireland. In character, 
experience, ability, and attainments the principal teachers of 
Belfast as a body should , therefore , hold a very high place in 
the teaching profession. The assistants, too, who are mostly 
women, are conscientious, strenuous, and efficient in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

It is to be observed , also , that most of the city schools aw 
large, with assistants varying in number from one to twelve, 
while a considerable proportion of the country schools, es- 
pecially in section B, have one or more assistants. Thrs 
circuit, therefore, stands. at an advantage compared with rural 
circuits, which contain a much smaller number of large 
schools. 

Again, the attendance in this circuit is more regular than 
in the average circuit. Life, too, in a community which 
thinks of business and minds its business is conducive to that 
physical and mental vigour which makes for efficiency ® 
teaching as in everything else. 

Mr. Chambers reports favourably of the teaching of reading 
and explanation, and Mr. Keith states that this branch con- 
tinues to improve. My own experience is in agreement wit 
that of my colleagues. The quality of the reading receives 
more attention in the schools generally than it did some years 
ago. 
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Mr. Chambers observes that the black-board is now the Mr - Kell y ' 
chief medium of instruction in writing, the results being ex- Writ!ng 
cellent. Head-line copy-books, it appears, are little used, 
and only as an auxiliary to black-board teaching. 

Writing, in my opinion, is decidedly good, but I have often 
noticed that too much time has been given to penmanship in 
fifth and higher standards, to the neglect of more important 
branches. 


On the teaching of ^proposition Mr. Chambers comments : Composition, 
“I have observed a decided improvement in the method of teaching 
composition, although the standard of proficiency attained seldom ex- 
ceeds 1 fair.’ ” 


Mr. Keith’s experience is that written composition is usually 
well done, and he suggests that in some schools more satis- 
factory results might be obtained by systematic preparation, 
the study of approved methods, and by giving more time to 
the subject, particularly in the higher standards. 

Composition, in my experience, is good, though I have had 
frequently to call attention to tire insufficiency of the time 
allowed for it on the time tables. In one Belfast school I 
found that while composition was assigned only half-an-hour 
m the week, the boys of the higher standards actually spent 
ten hours a week at arithmetic, and that, too, after I had 
previously drawn attention to the unsatisfactory chai’acter of 
the composition. In another city school, composition, though 
aught, was not referred to on the time table, while a formal 
grammar lesson was set down for every school day, and the 
given to transcription and head-line copies was two and 
» . ur s in the week. Such time-tables do not speak well 

r the judgment of the teachers who drew them up. 


Geography is taught with very fair results, and map teach- Geocranhv. 
g is receiving due attention. 

ariimt T? r( ^.i c ^ °f m y colleagues and myself on the teaching of Arithmetic, 
is wp 11+ alt °g et her favourable. We all agree that it 

that in u- U " ln l° wer standards. Mr. Chambers states 
tive T'b* - er ftandards the instruction is fi-equently defec- 
that th 1S 1S a so “ y °wn experience. Mr. Keith has found 
in npqfl semo . rs are improving in knowledge of principles and 
thenrnfi 6 ^ °* written work, but that in a number of schools 
tion to ,? ency 18 f. ar from satisfactory. He also draws atten- 
tive fon nec . essit y f° r regular revision of work. I myself 
had comrU pn.i-Ms who were working compound rules, but who 
Pupils ,.P Iete ty forgotten how to do simple long division, 
what tv,r,°’i 0 were learl img Europe had forgotten most of 
HavnoTOh ™ew about Ireland. As the pupils’ knowledge 
in their o™ . , te<i at an y time of the year, it behoves teachers, 
to revise tb lnter ? sts as well as in the interests of the pupils, 

Postpone nil'll- regntarty , say once a month, and not to 
all revision to the last few months of the school year. 
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Drawing. 


Elementary 

Science. 


Singing. 


Needlework. 


Teaching of 
Infanta. 


Mr. Chambers reports that the new method of teaching 
drawing has been attended with good results, and Mr. Keith 
states that this subject is taught with varying success. In 
some of his schools remarkably good work is done, but much 
of the drawing continues to be spoiled by rubbing out. In 
my own section I very rarely find very good drawing, and in 
most of the schools the subject is taught with only fair re- 
sults. 


In section B there are 33 schools hi which the full course 
is taken up. In most of them the practical work is well done 
by the pupils. The teaching of this subject is making slow 
but steady progress. 

In section A the subject has been fairly well followed in 31 
schools, and it has been taken up in about a dozen country 
schools. Notes are usually well written, but the pupils do not 
appear to get enough individual practice. 

As there are 10 infants’ schools in the city portion of section 
C, there are only 36 city schools in which elementary science 
could be taught. It has- been taken up in 26 of these, and in 
21 of the country schools. In most cases I have noted the 
proficiency as “fair.” I intended making further observa- 
tions on this interesting subject, but my Beport has already 
run to an inordinate length. 

Mr. Chambers reports : — 

“ Although the singing is seldom of a high character, the pupil 5 
usually sing in good time and tune.” 

“Fine singing,” Mr. Keith states — 

“ Is often forthcoming, but now and again the quality is poor, and 
little advance in the amount of knowledge is evinced.” 

In my own section there are only four schools in which 
singing is not taken up. It is well taught in general, and in 
many cases I have noted it as “ very good” or “ excellent. 

The remarks of my colleagues on the teaching of needle- 
work are favourable. Their views are in accord with my 
own. 

In regard to the teaching of infants, Mr. Chambers ob- 
serves : — 

‘In infants’ schools, and in properly-equipped infants’ department 5 , 
the infants are well taught, but in small schools the greater part of theu 
instruction is left either to a monitor or to a senior pupil, as an m e 
still prevails that any person is qualified to teach young children, vherea 
the training of them effectively requires all the skill of the most ex- 
perienced teacher. If young children are permitted to acquire sloven 
and inattentive habits, it is difficult to eradicate them, hence the cer 
heated teachers should devote a large proportion of their time to the 
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standard pupils. Although object lessons now have a place in the 
curriculum of the infants’ class in all schools, the subjects are seldom 
presented in a manner that is interesting and intelligible to such chil- 
dren. Kindergarten exercises are seldom attempted in small schools, 
consequently a class of employment that might be made both educative 
and amusing to young children is omitted from their course of instruc- 
tion.” 


On this subject Mr. Keith writes : — 

“However small a school may be, the infants are now expected to have 
a separate room, and, where numerous, the youngest children are sup- 
posed to be trained apart from the others. In very few of the schools 
of this section are these conditions fulfilled. Twenty-three schools are 
provided with only one teacher. Many of the others have either no 
class-room at all, or have rooms unsuitable in structure or equipment 
for infants’ instruction. Even several organized infants’ schools are 
insufficiently supplied with proper class-rooms. Again, owing to the 
likelihood of reduction of staff, or the absence of suitable accommodation 
in the locality, young children under seven years of age continue to be 
enrolled in nearly all the boys’ schools — 15 in number. In one of these 
schools, indeed, a woman has been employed for several years solely for 
the instruction of infants. 

“Children in attendance at infants’ schools are from three to eight 
years of age, except in two cases where the upper limit is reduced to 
?even. In most of these schools instruction is not restricted to a mere 
infants’ course. Usually a number of pupils are in first standard, and 
some children spend a year in the second standard before transfer. In 
those schools, and in schools where the infants’ classes are large, the 
transition from old methods to those suggested in the ‘ Notes for Teachers’ 
is slow. Little attempt has been made to associate the several subjects 
o instruction round the central point of ‘the story’ or ‘nature study.’ 
tie teachers may realize the interest and educative value of such a 
connected scheme, but they have not yet given this matter a trial. 

J* ^ethods of teaching reading to very young children have been 
? modified. The letters are taught first of all, then spelling of little 
slia S> j rea( bng. The eyes of the children are not directed to the 
conm ^ orm °^. wor( * s rather than to the signs of which they are 
rparTi Sometimes the blackboard is requisitioned, but usually 
forth 0- +i ee ^< S 0r Ablets are extensively employed. The method set 
‘ Notes for Teachers’ will require skilled teaching and a well 
out scheme of work. 

monlv^ ^ earl y efforts in drawing, slates, sometimes grooved, are com- 
an appT , ’ w bile sand-trays, millboards, and chalks have not yet made 
anc j ku j lance ‘ fairl y equipped and organized schools, singing, drill, 
form n, 1 ^ r ^ ar ^ en are taken up with varying success, but games do not 
1 lm P 0l ^ ant P art °f the curriculum. 

in? Hv^ eaC ^ erS ’ however, really perform work of a high quality consider- 
In the Umstances > although ideally theirs may not be the best plan. 
con rse whu • sc h°ols little attempt is made towards a full kindergarten 
monotono 1 £- ln °, ne 'teacher schools the infants have often an idle and 


2 in f' 6 infants’ schools in section C — 10 in the city, 

rt| le Vertfi* er t> us > an£ f 1 in Larne. These schools are, as a 
of tjj e 'pny successful , but in many others — including some 
pincin p 1 ® 1 ! 8 * the training of infants is much inferior, due 
fnjnitfi ^ *° the want of proper class-room accommodation , 
teachpr/’ a ii a PP ara tus. For example, one school with 13 
> another with 8 teachers, a third with 7, and two with 


Mr. Kelly. 

Teaching of 
infanta — 
continued. 
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Teaching of 
infants — 
continued. 


Organization. 


Monitors. 


Extras, &o. 


S teachers each, have no kindergarten. The organization, 
too, in large schools is often defective, far too many pupils 
being assigned to the teacher or teachers in charge of the in- 
fants. 3? or instance, in one school I found an assistant, who 
had only the help of a monitress, in charge of 115 infants, 
which was more than a third of the total number of pupils in 
the school. There was a staff of eight teachers, the principal 
himself not having direct charge of any standard. In a girls’ 
school, with an infants’ department, an assistant and a moni- 
tress had charge of 90 infants out of a total of 176 pupils 
present, although there were five teachers in all. In the 
infants’ department of a boys’ school, with five teachers, one 
assistant had sole charge of 78 infants and some of the first 
standard, comprising about half the total number of pupils 
present. In another school two assistants had charge of 156 
infants. In a fifth school, an assistant and a monitress had 
charge of infants and first standard, containing 96 pupils out of 
222 in attendance. These facts show that considerable head- 
way has to be made before the training of infants can be re- 
garded as satisfactory. In section 0, there are only two boys 
schools with regularly constituted infants’ departments. One 
is in charge of a man, and the other has been for years con- 
ducted by a woman. 

In the larger schools the grouping of standards for collective 
teaching is usually unnecessary, but in smaller schools the 
standards are combined with advantage, especially for subjects 
other than arithmetic and reading. Even for reading tte 
practice of grouping is becoming more common, especially 
since the introduction of readers which are not published fw 
any particular standard. 

Mr. Chambers notes that junior poupils are left too much in 
the hands of monitors or senior pupils, with a consequea 
formation of slovenly and inattentive habits, which are fl®' 
cult to eradicate. 

There are about 300 monitors in the circuit, most of whom 
are girls. My colleagues and myself can speak favourably! 1 
their attention to duty, and of the manner in which tn J 
have been trained. The requirements as to criticism l ess0 
are now generally observed. It is not the monitors alone w 
benefit by those lessons, for teachers themselves must re 
and think before they can criticise. The discussion 
methods among the assembled staff is a novel feature, 
should go some way towards improving the professional nn 
ledge of the teachers, and stimulating interest in their wor ■ 

Mathematics, French, and Latin are efficiently taught in 
few schools in section B, but the number of schools m w ^ 
extra branches are taught is very limited. In sectI ^ 
book-keeping is occasionally taken up. Three c ^ ven 
French, one in Latin, fifteen in mathematics (1), ande cess . 
in mathematics (2) were conducted with more or less sue 
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There are a few classes in Irish. In section C algebra and Mr. Kellt. 

geometry are taught in eight schools, and algebra alone in 

seven others. Irish is taught in about four schools, and Latin 
in one. 

There are now only eight evening schools in the circuit, as Evening 
against twenty-two in operation two years ago. Great diffi- schools, 
culty is experienced in maintaining a satisfactory attendance 
at such schools, and, as a consequence, a large number of 
them have been allowed to drop off. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. J. Kelly, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


I 
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O’Kiordan. 


School 

accommoda- 

tion. 


Londonderey, 

10 th January, 1906. 


Gentlemen, 

In obedience to instructions, I beg to furnish a General 
Report for 1905 on the Londonderry Circuit. 

I have been in charge of this Circuit since the 1st September, 
1904, and the last General Report was furnished by my pre- 
decessor, Mr. O’Connor, in February, 1904. Since then no 
alterations have taken place in the area of the Circuit, which 
covers, approximately, the northern halves of the counties of 
Donegal and Londonderry (excluding a corner around 
Coleraine). Section A, which comes under my own special 
charge, comprises North Londonderry, section B under the 
charge of Mr. W. J. Browne, and section C under the charge 
of Mr. R. J. Little, embrace North Donegal, while the schools 
in the city of Londonderry are divided between the three 
sections. There are, in all, 417 day schools and 59 evening 
schools. 

As I have had to perform all the duties of one section, with 
the exception of evening school inspection, and have had to 
devote some time also to special work connected with the other 
two sections, I have had practically no time left for any visits 
outside my own section other than those absolutely necessary. 
I have, however, been furnished with full and valuable notes 
by my colleagues, Messrs. Browne and Little, and from these 
I shall quote largely. 

As to school accommodation, etc., Mr. Browne writes 

"The distribution of schools is much in accordance . with that of 
population. Two schools, Ards and Cashel, have been discontinued on 
account of decrease in attendance ; one new school has been added at 
Carrickmaquigley, near Moville, in a hill district at an inconvenient 
distance from all existing schools, and another is being provided at 
Gortnabrad, near Carrigart. New vested schools, to replace inferior 
buildings, have been erected at Drung and Carrowmore ; and a new non- 
vested school at Carrowkeel, for Calry 2 ; while extensive improvements 
have been effected at Beltra, Urblereagh, St. Patrick’s G. Dumfries^ 
Tullydish, Lower lilies, and Inch Island. A new house is to be erected 
at Drum fad as soon as a site can be obtained, and new vested schools 
will replace Croaghross. Poaghbeg, Ballymichael. and Ballyhuirke ; also 
probably Dristeran and Bocan as soon as grants can be secured. The 
remaining houses are all either good or fairly suitable. The space ac- 
commodation is generally satisfactory, but some schools are unduly 
crowded at certain seasons, and scantily attended at others. 

“Five schools are without offices, but four of these are among those 
mentioned as about to be rebuilt. The offices are fairly or well kept 
— in most cases clean and well-ventilated. 

“ Under a system of mixed secular instruction only could any of the 
schools in the district be pronounced unnecessary.” 

Mr. Little reports : — 

“ While the total school space afforded within the limits of the section 
is sufficient for an attendance much larger than the maximum number 
of pupils 'attending at any given time, yet there are a good many cases 
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of overcrowding. In nearly 20 per cent, of the schools, the average for Mr. 

the year is above the number for which there is floor space, according O’Riordan. 

to the regulations at present in force, and in some of these the throng „ , “ 

is so great in winter as to be a bar to efficient teaching and a danger to ni ° 0 ^tion— m 

health. In a good many other cases the schools afford abundant accom- con ti n ued. 

jnodation, and to spare, in summer, but are more or less overcrowded 

during three or four months in winter. Two-thirds of the schools may 

be taken as having enough of room or more than enough for the children 

who use them. 

“ The state of the buildings, equipment, and furniture leaves much to 
be desired, as do also the cleanliness and sanitation of the rooms and 
surroundings. As regards the buildings in Derry city and in Letter- 
kenny no complaint can be made, but while the rural districts and 
villages have many solid, well-built and comfortable structures, there 
is not a single locality from the prosperous eastern end of the section 
to the rugged and wind-swept western seaboard that does not afford 
examples of schools oalling for generous improvement or complete super- 
session. On the coast and on some of the islands are half a score of 
schools — small, low, thatched, with diminutive windows and in wretched 
repair. It is an understatement of the case to say that they are not 
good enough for farm animals. It is only fair to the present managers 
to point out that they are in no way to blame for the condition of those 
miserable structures, but have received them as a bad inheritanee from 
their predecessors. The poverty of the locality in times gone by pre- 
vented the erection of more substantial houses, and the violence of the 
Atlantic winds has done the rest. Herculean efforts are now being made 
to get rid of them, and in the course of the next three months, if all 
goes well, four of them will be vacated for new vested buildings. In 
connection with all the others except one, building grants have been 
applied for or sanctioned. 

“School furniture is unsuitable, and equipment insufficient in a good 
many cases. There -are, perhaps, not more than a dozen school libraries, 
and certainly less than half as many museums. The schools are, in 
general, well supplied with fuel, and would be well heated if the ar- 
rangement of fire-places permitted. In the matters of removing dust 
and cobwebs, of sweeping and washing floors, and of preventing unsani- 
tary conditions in out-offices I have often to complain. I am inclined 
to think there is an improvement in this respect, due to a fuller 
recognition of the fact that true education includes not only the impart- 
ing or acquisition of book -knowledge, but also the formation of habits 
of cleanliness .and taste, due also, in part, to a better appreciation of 
hygienic laws and their imoortance. It may be well to mention that 25 
schools are unprovided with out-offices. 

“Very few of the schools in the section can be looked upon as un- 
necessary, though a considerable number have but small attendances. 


• . . “ three mixed schools could be abolished without serious in- 

convenience to any pupils, and with a good deal of benefit to 
neighbouring schools.” 


In the rural portions of section A the accommodation is 
ample, and I do not recall any case of over-crowding. Two 
schools, Enagh and Ballykelly (l),have been enlarged recently, 
a very useful improvement in the shape of a class-room having 
been provided in the latter case. The city of Londonderry 
has been increasing rapidly in population during recent 
decades, and the rate, of school building has not kept pace 
with the rate of increase. I have, in particular, three old 
schools which require to be replaced by properly constructed 

1 % 
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modern structures, viz., Clooney Terrace, Waterside (2), and 
Bosemount. I understand from the managers that they are 
exerting themselves in the matter, but that special local cir- 
cumstances are causing delay. There are three other schools, 
which, though sufficiently large, are not provided with proper 
class-room accommodation. The Model School too is now 
proving rather cramped, especially for the girls, and inadequacy 
of class-room accommodation exists in the three departments, 
boys’, girls’, and infants’. I understand that these defects 
are to be taken in hands by the Board of Works during the 
coming financial year. A word 1 of praise must be given to the 
Bight Beverend Monsignor McPaul for the extensive improve- 
ments which he is getting effected to the Waterside boys’ and 
girls’ schools. 

The furniture, equipment, repairs of house and premises, 
and heating arrangements are usually of a tolerable descrip- 
tion, just sufficiently good to escape serious official notice, bat 
not of a character to promote the highest degree of efficiency 
and comfort. The great difficulty, of course, is that no definite 
source or fund exists from which the necessary expenditure 
can be supplied. When the inspector communicates with the 
manager, he is usually informed that no money is available, 
and he is sometimes let pretty plainly to understand that he 
is looked upon as a nuisance for raising such troublesome 
questions. I have been told by the teachers in several cases 
that the money has to be paid out of their own pockets, or 
that they have to organize local concerts for raising it. 

The number of schools in North Londonderry is far in excess 
of what educationally it need be. This result has followed 
from the desire of the clergy of the different denominations 
to have separate schools, each under their own control. As a 
consequence the country is dotted over with a number of 
small schools, usually mixed 1 , under the management of the 
Boman Catholic, Church of Ireland, and Presbyterian clergy, 
while occasionally a local landlord has got a school connected 
with his estate. As circumstances -stand at present, it must 
necessarily prove a slow and troublesome process to even 
sensibly diminish the number of small schools which have 
gradually received official sanction. When existing teachers 
cease to give service in the very small ones, opportunities will 
arise from time to time for withdrawing grants. Such has 
occurred in the case of Cah recently, as well as in the cases 
of two schools in section B. It will sometimes be possible to 
give a building grant for one school to replace two others. 
Dromore and Ballynarrig are to disappear by this process, while 
Margymonaghan and Gortmore are also to be replaced by a 
single new school. A striking example of the over-multiplica- 
tion of schools in the town of Limavady, population under 
3,000, has already been quoted by my predecessor. Here we 
find 3 mixed schools under Presbyterian management, and 2 
mixed schools under Church of Ireland management, in 
addition to separate boys’ and girls’ schools under Boman 
Catholic management. 
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When the question of withdrawing grants from a school as 
unnecessary arises, the task of the inspector reporting is not 
at all an easy one. It is really surprising what a number of 
interests arise in opposition. The local clergyman wants the 
school for his parishioners or congregation, the local landlord 
requires it for his tenantry , the local parents find it indis- 
pensable for their small children, and the past pupils, object 
to its annihilation as severing a link with their youth. In one 
contested case I have had to spend three days in obtaining 
particulars locally, I have had to travel all the surrounding 
roads, and to walk across some miles of rocky and boggy 
country. I have had to locate all the houses in the school area 
on a six-inch Ordnance Map, and to take a list of all school- 
going pupils in the vicinity, in order to be in a position to 
draw up such a report as would put the Commissioners in 
possession of exact knowledge as to the various details. 


The next topic for consideration is the personnel of the 
teaching staff. Mr. Browne’s remarks are : — 

“ A few teadhers survive, who, owing to lack of capacity or to defective 
training, are not well fitted for having charge of schools, but in 
most of these the appointment of a manual instructress or assistant has 
raised the proficiency and the character of work. As a rule the teachers 
are well qualified, and the Training colleges are sending out well-quali- 
fied persons to fill vacancies. But usually they have not been trained 
to think out and teach the elementary parts — the foundation — of the 
most important subjects, and most of them are not students. A few, 
indeed, .are both zealous and enthusiastic, but X seldom witness auy 
originality of treatment or skilful presentation of facts. I recommend 
all to use a note-book in teaching, as a means and evidence of prepara- 
tion. It seems to me that two prevalent mistakes exist — the elements 
are comparatively neglected, and there is a fear of teaching too much. 
At every inspection I devote some time to teaching, and I have reason to 
think with some good effect.” 


Mr. Little sets forth liisl opinions thus : — 

“Of the teachers as citizens I can say nothing but what is good. 
With very few exceptions they respect themselves, and have the respect 
and goodwill of those among whom they live and work. They are honest 
j'lc e , a ™ est their school work, and really desirous, under many 
W 1 T ' and dhmouragernents, to command success and to deserve it. 
When I come to speak of their efficiency, however, I cannot give the same 
unqualified commendation. Somewhat less than half the schools have 
Men awarded ‘ good’ reports in 1905, and over twenty failed to get even 
lair. Of the schools marked ‘ middling,’ most are conducted by un- 
trained lowly-classed teachers, who, unfortunately, got appointments as 
principal teachers^ at the end of their monitorial service, who settled 
noim mto stagnation, making no attempt to get trained or promoted, 
anairom whom little in the way of efficiency can now be expected. 

Among those whose records are ‘ fair’ or ‘ good,’ I have no hesitation 
“ ®ff ng ™ at comparatively few are doing the best of which they are 
Z,; 111 mall y cases > a Shrinking from anything new, even 

men suggested m substitution for antiquated methods, which the 
fi J T 1 ? a< ?' mlt to be unsuccessful. It is quite exceptional to 

™ a teBEher bringing forward a new idea or a new device derived 
on tf,e 1S r n du i g , ? f educational literature or from his own reflections 
® resulb l of his daily experience, and this even among the teachers, 
siwbZ i? . y to take and eager to receive suggestions from the in- 
calto n fi, 1S Z s y enoa S h to account for this state of affairs. Practi- 
‘ an the teachers at present in the service have acquired their 
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educational ideas under the Results System, as pupils, or teachers or 
both, and of that system it is sufficient to say that it discouraged 
initiative and educational thought, and generated a habit of depending 
for guidance on the striot letter of the programme, a fear of violating 
some unwritten law or unknown regulation, and a desire to discover 
the examiner's interpretation of each head and sub-head of the oode. 
Although the system has been abolished some of its injurious effects 
still remain ; no doubt we are getting rid of them by slow degrees, and 
education is benefiting by the riddance.” 


My experience coincides generally with that of Mr. Browne 
and Mr. Little, but is, perhaps, somewhat more favourable. 
Practically all my visits to schools during the past year have 
been paid without notice, and 1 I have almost invariably found 
the teachers attending to their duties. Accounts are correctly 
marked, the Time Table is followed, and the school work is 
conducted in a regular manner, with due attention to order 
and discipline. In these respects I observe a great improve- 
ment as compared with the Results days, when the annual 
examination was the be-all and the end-all of everything. 
True, there often is not that evidence of intelligence and 
initiative which one would wish, but such can not always be 
expected from men and women who were trained on such 
narrow lines as formerly existed. In the case of the middle 
aged and older teachers it seems rather doubtful whether it 
is wise to urge them to alter their methods too violently. 
They have become so habituated to conduct their teaching in 
a certain groove that they can not now" successfully adopt all 
at once other methods, which, though decidedly superior in 
the hands of an expert, may prove a perfect travesty in 
theirs. All that can be immediately aimed at is a gradual 
elimination of the worst evils of the old system, and a cautious 
introduction of the leading principles of the new. We must 
rest our main hopes for the future on the rising generation and 
the Training colleges. The young teachers can approach the 
newer methods with minds still plastic, and it behoves the 
skilled Professoriate of the colleges to mould them into correct 
shape. 

In this connection I must advert specially to the teachers 
in the city of Londonderry. Here the schools are large and 
well staffed, with an energetic body of teachers, almost all of 
whom have not alone been trained in the Board’s colleges, 
but have also attended special courses in Elementary Science, 
Manual Instruction, and Drawing, and some of whom have 
also entered for University examinations. 

I regret, however, to have to add 1 that there are a number 
of teachers who apparently make little effort to keep abreast 
of the times. They do not read handbooks on method or other 
educational works, and they do not even make themselves 
acquainted with the Pules and Regulations, with the school 
programmes, with the “Notes for Teachers,” with the Board s 
circulars regarding Criticism Lessons for Monitors, etc., etc. 
They seem to think that they need not trouble themselves 
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about these novelties, and that they can wait complacently 
until the inspector comes around to expound them, and 1 get 
them put into practice. It apparently does not occur to them, 
that the Board would not have gone to the trouble and expense 
of preparing, printing, and issuing these documents, if they 
did not mean them to be closely studied and carefully followed , 
or that inspectors have quite sufficient duties to perform , with- 
out having to spend their time in explaining what an 
ordinarily intelligent person would understand for himself by 
a little careful reading. 

On the subject of attendance Mr. Browne reports : — 

“ I fear there is little amendment to be reported as regards regularity 
of attendance. As no lists or tables are now made out, it is difficult 
to speak with precision, but in most cases tested by me, the number 
making 100 attendances in the year was less than in the time of Results 
examinations, when that number was necessary for inclusion in the 
examination lists. In Derry Rural District No. 2, under the very 
efficient School Attendance Committee, the attendance is greatly im- 
proved, and I hope that will soon be the ease also in Dunfanaghy Rural 
District ; and in some leading schools in other localities the proportion 
of pupils present is always large, but in most of the schools the 
attendance is still very irregular. Boys and girls are hired out at an 
early age, for, as a parent was recently heard to say in a fair, ‘ hiring 
children pays better than rearing pigs.’ The introduction of universal 
compulsory attendance is much, needed. 

“The attendance of children under six is of very little educational 
value, tends to cause ennui, imparts the habit of dawdling, and unfits 
them for satisfactory progress afterwards. Three-year-olds and four- 
year-olds are usually undesirables, and probably the age for admission 
should he raised to five at least. The age of leaving is still more unsatis- 
factory. Far fewer now remain long enough to reach the higher classes, 
and as the proficiency for those classes has certainly not been raised, 
there can be no doubt that the general educational level of the pupils 
is lower than formerly.” 

Mr. Little writes : — 

" The regularity of attendance, so far as I can jndge, is not decreasing, 
as compared with that of the previous two or three years, though it has 
never perhaps gone up to what it was in ‘ Results’ times, when 100 days 
were looked upon by the children as the minimum on which they could 
claim promotion. 

“ A number of the schools in the neighbourhood of Derry, as well as all 
those in the city come under the operation of the Compulsory Act. Some 
of the most energetic of the managers complain that the effect of the Act 
is but small, and the teacher of the largest school in my section showed 
me calculations which prove that the percentage of regnlarity for the ten 
years during which it has been in force is almost exactly what 
Ah aS i * or P r ^ y i° Ils ten years. In Letterkenny Urban District an 

ttendance Committee has been formed, but the members have done 
nothing, so far as I know, to enforce compulsion . . . i have for a 
ong time been sceptical as to the value of the Act in its present form, and 

administered. If the money spent in paying officers could be laid 
a judicious scheme of prizes for good attendance, the result, 
'specially m rural districts, would almost certainly be more satisfactory. 

and* n ,a n umber of schools along the western seaboard the summer 
winter attendances are composed to a great extent of different 
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pupils. About Hay there is a general stampede of the bigger boys and 
girls — those over ten years old, and some of those between eight and ten. 
They go off in hundreds to the hiring fairs in Letterkenny, Derry and 
Strabane, and .are lost to school for six months. 


“ Another oause of irregularity is the sea fishing industry, which of 
late years has been exceptionally successful. When herring are caught 
in large numbers there is so much and such profitable occupation in 
curing and packing them that schooling, farming, and even house- 
keeping become of secondary importance. 

“ Town and city children usually come to school between the ages of 
three and five years ; country children between four and six. few 
pupils over thirteen are found at school, and though the children who 
hire usually attend for a couple of winters after their first departure, 
yet their school-going may he said, for practical purposes, to end at ten 
or eleven. In connection with this objectionable feature of school life, 
it seems that the 'Compulsory Act ought to be capable of a very useful 
application, yet it seems to place no oheck whatever on the annual 
migration of under age children, although nominally in foroe in a dis- 
trict from which large numbers come (Dunfanaghy), and in other dis- 
tricts, near Derry, to which they go.” 


The attendance at the schools in the city of Londonderry 
has increased considerably in recent years owing to the increase 
in the population, but in the rural parts it has declined owing 
to the opposite cause. Attendance committees have been 
appointed for carrying out the compulsory attendance clauses 
of the Education Act in the city of Londonderry, in the town 
of Limavady, and in some of the rural districts. As I have 
no personal knowledge of the working of these committees, I 
can not give an accurate account as to their success or other- 
wise. I have gleaned some scattered information from the 
public press and from some of the managers and teachers. 
There seems to be a general consensus of opinion that the Act 
contains too many loop-holes of escape. The grounds ot 
excuse are too numerous and the fines are inflicted at over 
long intervals, while no truant schools are available to meet 
the case of unruly pupils. Then the machinery is rather 
cumbersome, and unless the committee, the attendance officer 
and the magistrates all perform their duty strictly the Act 
becomes of little or no avail. The members of the committee 
in the city of Londonderry appear to be specially active. I 
find from the last report of the Commissioners that the per- 
centage of average daily attendance to the average number 
on the rolls here for the year 1904 was 76'5, a result which 
compares favourably with that obtained in most of the cities 
and towns in Ireland. The percentage for all Ireland was 
65'7, for the county of Londonderry it was 64'9, and for the 
county Donegal only 60'6. In a city, one very troublesome 
class of bad attenders is that of children who are not on the 
rolls of any school. In Londonderry, it is stated, there 
are a number of children of this description, to whom the 
committee, through their attendance officers, have of late been 
paying special attention. In a Convent school last month I 
was pointed out a girl of about 11 years of age, who had until 
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ouite recently escaped the scrutiny of priests, nuns, and Mr. 
attendance officer, and had never been at any school, yet she 0 
had resided in the city all her life. 

In the rural portions of Londonderry the pupils mainly 
consist of the children of labourers and small farmers, and 
they are kept very much at home to work, especially during 
the time for harvesting and potato-digging. The “hiring” 
system, referred' to by Messrs. Browne and Little, happily 
does not exist here. That practice is undoubtedly a most 
disgraceful one, and should be put an end to by strict legisla- 
tion. It is sad to think that parents will readily sacrifice the 
life prospects of their .own offspring for the sake of the paltry 
wages which can be so earned. It is not strange that such 
uneducated children should later on develop into the ‘ ‘ hewers 
of wood” and 1 “drawers of water” of the slums of the big 
cities of Scotland, America, and England. 

With reference to the proficiency, etc., Mr. Browne Proficiency, 
writes : — 

“I cannot record any increase in smartness or intelligence in the 
average pnpil, or any great improvement in the method of teaching 
likely to secure that result. Inspectors have not now the same means as 
formerly of testing knowledge 'and proficiency, hence all expressions of 
opinion must be somewhat vague and undecided. The study of good 
books on method is too much neglected, and the ‘ Notes for Teachers/ 
however good, cannot adequately supply the want. 

“In my opinion the essential subjects should be learned in a much 
shorter time than is occupied now or in the past. The title of Mr. 

Sonnenscheiris book, ‘ Beading in a Twelvemonth/ indicates what should 
be aimed at, and what my experiences convinces me is quite practicable, 
and the time for writing and arithmetic could with ease be similarly 
curtailed 

“By the end of his first year at school (regular attendance being pre- 
supposed) every child should be able to read accurately and fluently any 
book put into his hand. Hence there should ibe only one reading class in 
a school— the rest of the pupils should apply their reading to 'books on 
various useful subjects — geography, history, science, poetry, fiction. 

“ Writing should proceed side by side with reading, and the lessons ,. r ... 
should be con-elated. In writing and printing the letters are either V ntin S- 
large or small. Large letters are capital letters — all others are small. 

Small letters 'are either long or short ; short letters are made of a certain 
regular definite size ; long letters go up, or down, or (in writing F) 
both; and some long letters have loops, some have not. The written 
letters are derived from the printed letters by joining, so as to save 
lifting the pen. Figures are made the size of the long letters that go 
up. These few explanations should be made prominent, and the best 
forms of letters taught, and by the end of the first year, good writing 
should be ensured, to be rendered rapid and graceful by daily practice. 

Good writing is now rather rare. Where Vere Foster’s original 
books were used and properly taught, the best writing was produced com- 
bining beauty and legibility with rapidity of execution. 

‘‘ Composition is a late product, and presupposes ideas and thoughts, n 
which oannot be relied on in very young children. An oral recapitula- U)mpom lon 
won of a lesson learned, or a story read, is a good training both in 
an( l language, but written compositions should be very sparingly 
required, except from the most advanced pupils. The written composi- 
wons now presented when asked for are not generally equal to the letters 
1 got many years ago. 
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“ Geography is beginning to recover a little from the total eclipse of 
a few years back, but the -teaching is usually very unambitious, and the 
acquirements very modest. The expanding knowledge, from the school- 
room, the playground, the townland, county, country, &c., is very good 
in its own way, but I should like to see it varied occasionally by the 
converse system ; a talk about the earth as the world we live in ; what 
other worlds have you seen ; moon, sun, stars ; size of moon ; earth 
four times as broad, fifty times as big ; sun, 100 times as broad as 
earth, 1,000,000 times as big ; 50,000,000 size of moon. It is 400 
times as broad as the moon, Out 400 times as far away (calculations 
to be worked out mentally). Shape of these worlds ; henoe shape of 
earth. What shows shape of earth ; use of globe— of map ; then pro- 
ceed to the map of the world. Measurement of distances on the globe 
and on the maps should be a daily exercise, and the drawing of maps 
should be practised — by freehand and by measurements — not usually by 
means of parallels and meridians. 

“ Arithmetic , the foundation of all science, is usually built on a most 
unscientific foundation — tables learned by rote. I constantly advise 
teachers to disuse table-books, to build up the knowledge of numbers 
on the natural counters, the ten fingers, to teach and utilise the mean- 
ing of the words eleven, fifteen, twenty, etc., and thus to learn addition 
and subtraction without any drudgery of tables, by the simple natural 
method of making up the tens. Thus: — 8 + 7=8 + 2 + 5=10 + 5=15; 
6 from 15 = 6 from 10 + 5 = 4 + 5 = 9, etc. Then the multiplication table 
can be made by each child for himself by adding ; and as the division 
table is the same, all -the burden of learning tables by rote can be taken 
off the child’s mind, and he can be trained in scientific method from the 
first. There is some improvement in the practical work of the senior 
pupils, but the prevalence of books with multitudes of exercises and little 
scientific explanation, inevitably prevents the acquisition of a sound 
knowledge of the subject. 

“ Singing is rather more general than formerly, and is mostly good. 
The soli a system is almost universal. 

“ Drawing and Needlework are in most schools well attended to. 
Paper-folding is still practised a little in some schools, but does not 
count for much. 

“ Experimental Science is taught in a few schools to a small extent, 
and object lessons are still given, but I have rarely ground for a word of 
prais© regarding them.” 

Mr. Little notes under this heading : — 

“ I cannot say there is any general improvement in proficiency for 
so far. The truth is, we are still in a state of transition. The Results 
system, as I pointed out above, laid out so clearly the lines to be fol- 
lowed, and discouraged so strongly any departure from these lines that 
teaching had become a very mechanical art. The power of instructing 
programmes, of distributing the work over the year, and of judging the 
relative importance of various subjects and portions of subjects had 
become atrophied from disuse or had never been developed.. The sudden 
change in 1900 from a system which kept everyone in leading strings to 
a system whose main principles were extended liberty and increased 
responsibility made it inevitable that we should have to pass through 
a period of uncertainties, miscalculations and mistakes. This period 
has not quite passed away, but the teachers are gradually improving m 
judgment and self-reliance. 

“ One of the most common faults in the working of schools is the 
neglect of infants. It would be difficult to say that any one class 01 
schools, boys’, girls’, or mixed, is better or worse than others in this 
particular, but it can hardly be denied that the infants’ class is the 
least taught, and the most neglected in practically every ordinary school 
in the section, infante’ schools and senior schools of course excepted. 
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"The methods inculcated in ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ have not been largely Mr. 

, ^ all d with some teachers do not appear to be familiarly known. O'Riordan. 

fine device commonly practised is the printing of words on the black- 

P ^ as an aid in teaching inf ants to read ; another is the use of black- 
board instead of headline copybooks for instruction in penmanship. The 
^stance of a reading lesson, an event in history, and an account of a 
Lent object lesson are now the most common subjects for composition, 
nd are overdone, to the exclusion of the more varied subjects for letters 
|o which we were accustomed some years ago. Except in these par- 
ticulars, one sees little bodily adoption of methods and courses from 
^ ‘Notes.’ It would not be correct to infer from these statements that 
the publication has not influenced the teaching for good ; on the con- 
trary the principles enunciated have helped to give a knowledge of the 
requirements of the Commissioners, and have been most useful in helping 
the teachers out of the groove into which most of them had been driven, 
partly by human frailty and partly by external circumstances. 

“To speak of the school subjects in detail — reading is more intelligent, Reading, 
composition, oral and written, is improved in expression and in the Composition, 
correct use of words. These results may be attributed largely to the 
introduction of more varied reading matter, and to the practice of writ- 
ing at composition time a resume of what has been read. Style and 
expression in reading, as well as punctuation and the use of connectives 
in composition are still far from satisfactory. In arithmetic I found Arithmetic, 
two defects very common in this section ; one was ignorance of elementary 
tables, and the other, unrestrained copying. I devoted special attention 
to the removal of these as a necessary first step in the process of improve- 
ment. 


"Geography is slowly recovering lost ground; needlework maintains q ) l i 
its position ; drawing and vocal music are not advancing. Object Xeedfework. 
lessons as taught in most schools are of little value, partaking as they D raw i n g. 
do, too much of the nature of a catechism ; simultaneous answering Vocal music, 
is very common, as is also the habit of confining questions to the best Object 
pupils. Elementary science is not found in many schools, and experi- lessonB. . 
ments are rarely done by any but the quickest and most intelligent 
pupils. There is a common tendency on the part of the teachers to help 
at the more difficult parts, and to do the preparatory work. Notebooks 
are not well executed, and loose reasoning is sometimes allowed to pass 
unmarked.” 


Inspectors do not examine in the same minute manner SIS New system, 
formerly, hence they have not the same precise knowledge of 
the “proficiency ” of the pupils, but they have much better 
opportunities of testing the “ efficiency ” of the instruction, 
which is, after all, a more accurate measure of the benefit 
accruing to the children. Due regard is still paid to examina- 
tion, but inspection, als distinct from examination, receives 
principal attention. Under the new system it is not necessary 
to devote an unreasonable amount of time to the good schools, 
so that an inspector has more opportunity of supervising the 
working of the teachers who neglect their duty. Visits are 
Bade without notice, and are more numerous than formerly. 

This arrangement forces a teacher to cany on his work 
systematically from day to day, and a violent course of cram- 
ming at the end of the year, for examination purposes, is done 
away with. Indeed, I think, the most useful education reform 
instituted in recent years has been the abolition of the indivi- 
dual Results examination system. The good teacher is now 
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free to base his instruction on true lines, to develop the 
intelligence rather than to weary the memory, and to vary the 
pace according to the abilities of his pupils. 

Reading is more intelligent than formerly, but still leaves 
much room for improvement. The range has been very use- 
fully widened by the introduction of story books, history 
readers, and books of popular interest. In the rural districts 
I find a great want of animation in the giving of explanations, 
and, in fact, in the oral answering generally. Great difficulty 
is apparent in the extraction of the answer, and even when it 
is drawn forth, it is usually of a very short, sharp, cut-and-dry 
description. This defect makes the Co. Londonderry children 
appear duller than those in the south , and much more so than 
those in the west of Ireland. 

I do not think that penmanship has deteriorated. Insufficient 
attention is often paid to the posture, hold of pen, and 
use of black-board. What was the “ ordinary practice” of 
“merely the examination of the writing done by the pupils,” 
still too largely continues. I cannot agree with Mr. Browne's 
opinion, as to the superiority of Vere Foster’s original hoots 
over other more modern series , some of which seem to me to 
surpass them, especially as regards naturalness of slope and 
ease of execution. 

Oral Composition is improving somewhat, but is still in its 
infancy here. The Northerners are a practical, hard-headed 
people, whose conversation is usually short and sharp, and 
they are not likely to develop any great literary tastes in this 
direction. My experience of Written Composition is that it 
has made a distinct advance since the Results days. It is now 
introduced by carefully graduated stages, commencing with 
very easy work in the third standard. Much more time is 
devoted to it, and considerable variety in the subjects has 
been introduced. I find that the pupils’ exercises also exhibit 
evidences of closer supervision than of old. 

As regards Grammar, analysis has now come prominently 
forward, and 1 easy parsing is usually taught. The correction 
of errors receives some attention, but this branch of the 
subject is not treated in a systematic fashion. 

Geographical knowledge is not in a satisfactory condition. 
Under the Results system children committed to memory the 
names of countries, heights of mountains, etc., but formed no 
correct ideas of what the countries , etc. , themselves were Be. 
They also learned to point out the places on the map. 
According to the 1900 programme the subject was in future to 
be taught by means of Readers. As there were no 

Geographical Readers on the Board’s list, most teacheis too' 
the oportunity of dropping Geography completely for a. tune. 
When Readers became available, teachers did not know no 
to use them properly ; and they have for the past two yean 
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been falling back on the test-book and the map again, with- 
out unfortunately, adding enough interesting information to 
invest with life the bald facts given in the text-book. 

It was not until the abolition of the Eesults system that the 
defective teaching of Arithmetic became glaringly manifest. 
Children had acquired a quickness and a mechanical accuracy 
in working out long sums by rule, at the expense of their 
intelligence. Considerable attention is now given to mental 
work, simple problems, reasons of processes, and dictated 
questions, while the black-board' is brought largely into 
requisition, but many more years will elapse before the ancient 
evils can be quite eradicated. 

Singing and Drawing are almost universal. The former 
subject is very successful, the latter fairly so. 

Needlework is pretty good, except that its important applica- 
tion to the mending of torn or worn garments is neglected. 

Manual Instruction has not proved a success. It is usually 
confined to stick-laying and paper-folding, together with some 
brickwork. This subject could be made very useful if it were 
introduced in a better manner, and in a much more modified 
form. I cannot help thinking that its introduction in a 
wholesale fashion through imperfectly trained teachers was 
really a mistake. The subject was dealt with by them in a 
mechanical fashion which was of little educational utility, and 
the public were quick to see through the imposture. Then the 
innumerable series of petty devices with which the subject was 
complicated inevitably confused and wearied all concerned. 

Elementary science has been introduced into a fair number 
of schools, but much progress has not been made. The neces- 
sarily imperfect training of the teachers is one drawback, but 
the want of proper laboratories is a much greater one. It is 
impossible for the children to get much individual practice at 
experiments under the teacher’s supervision. The plan 
suggested in the “Notes for Teachers” is probably the best 
under the circumstances, but it is only a make-shift, and, even 
where it is followed, there is great danger that other subjects 
equally important, if not more so, may suffer by the distraction 
caused 1 to teacher and pupils, through the carrying on of 
experimental work, while these other subjects are being 
taught. I really think it would be wiser at first to concentrate 
the outlay, as regards Science, on a very limited number of 
the larger schools, to have these supplied 1 with fully fitted up 
laboratories, and to insist that only fully qualified teachers 
should attempt the subject. In the introduction of a new 
subject, quality is much more important than quantity, for if 
s new subject be not properly handled it is bound to acquire a 
bad reputation at the outset, which will probably bring its 
c ®r er *° a P rema ture end, even though it may be possessed 
bfthe most valuable inherent attributes. 
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I observe some improvement in the giving of object lessons 
and I think the introduction of drill has improved the carriage 
of the pupils and the orderliness of the schools. 

The infants have as yet received only scant attention in the 
smaller schools. They are often allowed to dawdle away their 
time in idleness, instead of being supplied with some useful 
occupation, and the teaching of the ordinary subjects is of an 
uninteresting kind, which tends to dull the budding mind, and 
to cause little children to look upon school life as a weary 
drudgery. However, things are not so backward in this re- 
spect as under the antique Results system, and a decided 
awakening is apparent, especially among the younger teachers, 

I regret to have to state that many teachers have not studied 
the “Notes for Teachers” carefully. They seem to think 
that they need not trouble about them until the inspector 
comes around to expatiate on them. Of course, the methods 
indicated in these Notes are not intended to be “slavishly 
imitated,” but are put forward merely as suggestions, and 
with a view to induce teachers to ‘ ‘ think out methods for 
themselves,” and to “read standard works” on their pro- 
fessional work. 


Organisation. Mr. Browne, in his notes, does not refer to the question of 
organization. 


Mr. Little comments thus : — 


“The innovations permitted in organization are coming graduallr 
into nse, and are appreciated in proportion, as they are undaratad 
and adopted. In this matter, as m connection with the N otes f 
Teachers,’ I do not try to force the pace unreasonably. Any attempt t 
do so is liable to defeat its own purpose When teachere tale mi 
suggestion half willingly and half preparedly, there is a danger of iti 
being unsatisfactory in its results ; this discourages them from mak , 
further attempts, and brings the suggestion and its author into » 
deserved discredit. ‘Slow and sure’ is, therefore, a safe ™ 
new devices; the success of one leads to the adoption of another^, 

to borrow the idea of a great authority, if “V^^tehlkhe"? Ti * 
a school, finds even one radical improvement firmly esi tabhshed, , am i 
radical defect eliminated, the state of education m that school will s» 
be very satisfactory.” 


The new scheme of organization is proving most useful m 
the case of small schools, where standards can now be groupea 
for various subjects. The advantage is specia ly appai 
regards the Literary Reader. As a result of = 
sustained exertion during the past 16 months, I hav > 
in getting this reform earned out m almost every s _ 
to the manifest improvement m the teaching of : m j. 
Explanation, Spelling, and Grammar. Much further grop- 
ing is adopted for History, Writing, Composition g 
etc. I scarcely think, however, that Arithmetic lends * 
readily to this arrangement. Two or more standards can 
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murse be taken in the same division, and can often get the ^ 0HEAN 
tame instruction, but each standard must aim at a programme — 
which be somewhat in advance of that covered by the 
jest lower one. I think it would be better to set forth a 
separate programme for each standard in this subject, even for 
a one or two teacher school, and to look upon proficiency in 
Irithmetic as determining the standard in which a pupil ranks. 

regards monitors and pupil teachers, Mr. Browne Monitors and 
o x pupil teachen 

reports : — 

« rpp e training and extra instruction of monitors are, I believe, well 
tarried out, and’ criticism lessons are duly given and noted, as required, 
lie additional appointments as assistants now made available will, I 
lave no dou'bt, act as a stimulus and encouragement to both monitors 
and their teachers.” 

Mr. Little writes : — 

“The new regulations as to oriticism lessons have helped to spread 
atroad a much-needed recognition of the true aim and ourpose of moni- 
torial appointments. It has been the experience of all inspectors that 
monitors were carefully prepared for their annual literary examinations, 
but that their knowledge of, and improvement in, methods of teaching 
mere gained, if at all, by chance, rather than by direct instruction. 

Under present circumstances, the importance of ‘ learning their busi- 
ness' is placed in a position of due prominence, and is not likely to be 
overlooked. Criticism lessons, like progress records, are sometimes per- 
functory and profitless performances, but in the main they are useful, 
and become more so as experience grows. In consequenoe of over 
pressure of work, especially in connection with evening sohools, I have 
not been able to see so many as I should like.” 

The anxiety for appointment to monitorship is not at all as 
keen as formerly. I attribute this circumstance mainly to 
the fact that teachers are not paid any special gratuity for the 
training of monitors, and those who had monitors prior to 
1900 still continue to benefit by the inclusion of the gratuity 
in their consolidated salary, even though they no longer bear 
the burden and responsibility of their training. The low 
initial salary for teachers also has a very deterrent effect, 
especially in the case of boys, and more particularly boys of 
talent and energy. 

The practice of criticism lessons is now general, though, 
indeed, I had to draw special attention to the matter in more 
instances than one, in spite of the very detailed nature of the 
instructions issued officially from the office. Judging by my 
own experience, and by the opinions of teachers, I am satisfied 
that considerable good' has resulted from the introduction of 
this style of lesson. 

There are 13 pupil teachers attached to the Derry Model 
school. Their education and training is well attended to by 
a 6trong staff of capable masters and mistresses. 

Monitors in Ireland are greatly handicapped by the want of 
central classes in which to receive instruction from experts ip 
the various branches of study, 
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Optional or Extra Branches. — Mr. Browne reports 

“ I have no statistics as to the teaching of Irish, but the other extra 
subjects have been so little taught that I am glad to see them discon- 
tinued as extras, 'and encouraged as part of the ordinary course 
Geometry, mensuration, and algebra should certainly be taught- to the 
senior pupils of all schools.” 

Mr. Little remarks : — 

“ There are nearly 70 schools in section C. attended by Irish-speaking 
children. In some the language is but little used by the pupils, in others 
it is the language for all except school purposes ; between these extremes 
are found schools of varying degrees of proficiency in the vernacular. 
Irish as an ‘ extra’ was .attempted successfully in 18 schools and un- 
successfully in 12. The number seems small, considering the facility of 
earning a fee, but some of the schools are under teachers who do not 
know the language, and others under teachers who have a native or 
acquired knowledge, but have not certificates of competency ; in an 
appreciable number of schools the attendance is so very bad that the few 
pupils above third standard do not make the minimum attendance to 
qualify lor fees in the subject. 

“ Algebra was attempted successfully in five and unsuccessfully in 
seven schools, geometry and mensuration successfully in three and un- 
successfully in four, French unsuccessfully in one school.” 


Mathematics has been taught in only a small number of 
schools in section A, and with only moderate success. Ii 
Londonderry Model school, however, large classes have been 
under instruction, and have derived much benefit from the 
course. I found French in, I think, two schools, and Latin 
in one. In a few cases a number of pupils have been prepared 
in Irish, but, as this : subject has been inspected by Mr. Man- 
gan, I am not aware of the result. Book-keeping is occasion- 
ally taught as an optional subject. 


The Evening schools in my section, of which there are 
only nine, have been inspected by Mr. Little in addition to 
those in his own section. I give his remarks : — 

“ The number oif evening schools ill operation up to the end of the 
session 1904-05 was 32 in section C. At the time of writing (end of 
1905), the number foT current session is only 15. Several causes hare 
contributed to the decrease. Some teachers found the additional work 
too severe, otheTS were unable to get together a senior class able to profit 
by instruction in two advanced subjects. They were, therefore, unable 
to earn a higher fee than 10s. per head, and few teachers tad IMi 
amount a sufficient inducement. The cause which has operated in tie 
greatest number of cases, and among the most useful schools, is tie 
success of the fishing industry. Several of the schools which wereopeM 
last session, and well attended up to Christmas, were completely die 
organised in J anuary by the arrival of shoals of herring. The majon 
of “the schools affected had to be closed with shortened sessions, ana ii 
all the average and the proficiency were unfavourably affected; none 
them have been opened this winter. _ , -a 

“ The work of inspecting evening schools is severe. It interferes » 
the inspector’s visits to day schools, and practically deprives mm 
leisure I am strongly convinced, nevertheless, that the ®°^ eme “v _ 
done much good — immeasurably more than can be gauged by 
made in book subjects — and that the chief obstacle to its develop 
and utility is the deplorable indifference of the young people who o g 
to avail of it, and do not.” 
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Mr. Browne notes with reference to Evening schools :~ 

“ There have been 35 evening schools in operation during the year. 
Continued experience does not raise my estimate of their usefulness. 
Tile pupils have mostly passed through the higher classes of the day 
schools. In the evening schools they are usually placed in lower classes, 
and of course make a good show there. The illiterates, who sometimes 
appear at the beginning of the session, seldom persevere, and I think 
the estimate I gave in 1903 is probably still near the mark — that about 
10 per cent, benefit by the evening schools in some degree approximate to 
what they cost. They are almost confined to the least accessible 
localities, and many cannot be visited except by moonlight.” 


I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. O’Biordan. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 


TO 


Mr 

O’Riordan. 
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February, 1906. 

Gentlemen , 

I beg to submit a report upon the general progress of 
needlework instruction during the year ending December Bist, 
1905. 

In the spring of that year, to my great relief and satisfaction, 
the appointment of my four assistants was made permanent 
at the close of their temporary period of service. It was not 
only very gratifying, to them and to me, to be made certain 
by this step that the Commissioners, and the officials acting 
for them, had been pleased with the manner in which my staff 
had performed its duties, but it was permission to go on with 
the work in which we are all interested — liberty still to till 
the plot, and hope to see the harvest — for hope, we are told, 
“springs eternal,” even under the most unfavourable condi- 
tions. And it is well that it does, that it is a hardy perennial, 
and not a delicate hot-house bloom, because, often enough, 
conditions are not favourable, and the good seed is sown upon 
a rock, or scattered among thorns. It is a depressing state of 
things — or would be, at least, but for that steady growth of 
hope aforesaid, and the flattering tale that it whispers of real 
improvement this time — this time when the assistant has 
taken extra pains, has done her very best to enlighten teachers 
and interest children, and when she leaves the school thinking 
that now she has managed to get at each weak point and 
strengthen it, and has opened a straight road for the course 
of needlework instruction to travel on henceforth. h er 
pleasant belief in the coming-on disposition of that school tor 
the future encourages her to attack with spirit the defects o 
the next one. 

But there are many schools in which even the most sanguine 
organizer cannot feel that her efforts are likely to pro® 
much result; such are those in which the mistress bus 
with indignation at the mere suggestion that there is anytni 8 
needing improvement, and declares, in face of the® 
bungling performance among her pupils, that the needlewo 
of her school is in a satisfactory state, and that she has a w 
got good reports upon it from the inspectors ; or those in w 
the teacher simply suffers the presence of the organizer 
necessary evil, and hardly disguises her intention 0 
troubling to follow her methods or advice ; or the mixed ^ 
in which a manual instructress or assistant has charge 
the girl-pupils — 30, perhaps — and a number of small oy . 
well, during a half-hour’s lesson daily, at one side of a s D 
room, while the master is loudly instructing the more g ^ ear 
lads at the other side, and the young workers can 
their harassed teacher’s occasional sentence of ex P ,• a 
One of my assistants reported, during this past year, . c j. res3i 
country school, possessing the services of a manual ins ^ 
the latter was not allowed to teach needlework a 
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master, a man of peculiar temper, had taken a dislike to her, Miss 

and it pleased him to thwart her in the discharge of her duty Pkendemast 

by keeping the girls at literary occupations all day. The 

same assistant found, in another school, that, during the time 

allotted to needlework instruction, the master appropriated' all 

the desk accommodation for the use of the boys— thinking, no 

doubt, that so mechanical an exercise as needlework could 

easily be carried on in a standing position— or that, if it could 

not, it didn’t matter. 


In other schools the practice is, when a girl has not been 
supplied by her parents with working materials, to make no 
eilort either to procure them for her, or to induce her to 
procure them herself, but simply turn her in, with the boys, 
to practice arithmetic, or some other literary branch. This 
want of needlework occupation is frequently found in schools 
raere arrangements are disorderly, where no press, locker, or 
ta is available for the keeping of sewing and knitting 
materials, but everything of that sort is left in the custody of 
lie children, to be lost, or left at home by them, as haply may 
e all. there should not, really, be any difficulty experienced 
m the provision of a box for the keeping of garments in 
progiess, knitting, and' practising-pieces — yet some teachers 
neglect the matter from year to year. I visited, last autumn, 
'I® 1 where, two years previously, I had strongly recom- 
ued the keeping of work in the school-room, and the 
a k° x ’ w ith lock, for the purpose; when I 
earn i 1 everything just in the same condition, 

knitt; S , , . tome ” (perhaps in imagination, only), 
T . l* 1 ® an r, thimbles there, also, and the general proficiency 
tion The principal teacher withdrew her atten- 

showorl 3asi y f rom my examination of work, and 1 plainly 
occasion t ii 1 6 regarded my presence in the school as an 
sbe vnl ? exerc i se °f Christian patience and resignation ; 

no amendment, and received my paper of 
form T < ? DS * 0r iniprovement as a matter of form — empty 
denrp’so *v Ve n ? doubt. This is a kind of school calculated to 
°f so no 6 s P ln t s °f anyone interested in the advancement 
mstrm'fio C n SSar ^ and . useful a subject as that of needlework 
% olnno ’ assistant for that district had twice visited 
°n the so an ^ or S an j ze d as thoroughly as her time allowed — 
visit wbo C0 +r oc oasion, at my request, made after my first 
quite Kt- 11 ! a undress assured her that the work had been 
desire for . °*° r ^ ’. a ? | f that she could not understand my 
fruit. le "°rganization — which she took care should bear no 


great many cases, a second visit paid does showw an tof 


a UV3,llQ0 \ I ’ "U .7 '-'“'0^0)01 DCIAU1U V lOl U paxu U/UOO DIU. 

that nearlv li , < ? leers the organizer upon her busy way. Now knowledge of 
good men/ • schools attended exclusively by girls, and a ool !? ot , iTO 
^siting 0 f ? ne , s as wel1 . have been visited once, the re- “mong youug 

toequentlv u ls becoming much more common ; but it teaohera. 

t0 °ni, she fi that, when an assistant enters the school- 

nds herself received by an absolute stranger to her, 


m 2 
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a change of teachers having taken place since she was there 
before. This may be said to necessitate, as a rale, complete 
re-organization, as the mistress seldom understands the col- 
lective method of instruction ; even young teachers lately 
trained are in need of information on this point. I have been 
sui'prised to see frequent notings from one of my assistants 
regarding this matter’ — “ Mistress, though recently trained, 
did not understand collective teaching, and had never, in her 
college, seen a demonstration priece used.” Doubtless there 
are many urgent demands upon the time of college mistresses 
and college students — but still, this is not as it ought to be. 
Model demonstration lessons in needlework are as necessary 
as lessons in drawing — indeed, to my mind, more necessary— 
but I fear that their claims (in some places, at least, for I am 
familiar with honourable exceptions) are less frequently re- 
membered. Even when it happens that a young teacher's 
duty' may be, for years, the management of quite a small 
school, in which the grouping of a couple of standards together 
at needlework time does not give her a class of more than 
half a dozen to instruct, she will find that the precision and 
clearness of method and explanation gained by the following 
and teaching of collective lessons will greatly help her in 
forming a good and uniform style of work among her pupils- 
and when it happens that she is promoted to a more important 
charge she will find still greater benefit in being able to handle 
successfully a large number at once. 

The conferences held at intervals by my assistants during 
their term of temporary appointment frequently produced a 
gratifying amount of fruit, demonstrating that many teachers 
only needed to be shown satisfactory methods in order to 
enable them to exhibit satisfactory results, their good 1 inten- 
tions having; hitherto been made of no avail by their want of 
proper training. These conferences have, naturally, been given 
up since the withdrawal of the teachers’ travelling expenses; 
they made heavy demands upon the assistants’ strength, a 8 
the attendance was, often, large, and the teaching of teachers 
is responsible work — but they were cheerfully undertaken in 
the hope of giving help. 

I have gone through all the abstracts made by me from tbf 
reports forwarded by my assistants, and have found that the 
total number of schools visited by my staff during the past 
year was 901 — of which 72 were Convent N. SS., and ol 
ordinary. Of these a fair number were seen for the secon 
time. 

I have endeavoured to classify, as accurately as I could, the 
condition of needlework found in the various schools— a tas 
of some difficulty, owing to its varying character. It c0 
pai’atively seldom that the work of a school is found to be ° 
uniform description — most often proficiency varies consi 
ably in the different standards — and, sometimes, in the sa 
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standard, pupils whose capacities are widely different, one Miss 
showing good work, the other bad, are found sitting side by P ‘ 1I!ND1U1QA9T 
side. Circumstances also help to determine judgments ; when 
an assistant, having described the work of a school as of only 
a moderate character, adds that the mistress has to labour 
under many disadvantages (which she enumerates), and that 
she is doing her duty, in that unsatisfactory position, to the 
best of her ability, I feel impelled to give that school a higher 
place than its actual productions warrant, knowing that the 
same amount of energy, and care expended under more favour- 
able conditions would produce a much better result. Also, I 
have, in some instances, placed a school in a lower rank than 
a casual glance at my assistant’s report would proclaim due 
to it— and this because of certain notes or observations added 
by her, which plainly indicated inefficiency or neglect. 

Miss Cullen (Leinster) visited during the year 257 schools, Change of 
of which 21 were Convent, and 236 ordinary ones. A good tMche,s 
many were seen for a second time, but that fact seemed to 
lessen but little the work to be done in and for them ; wher- 
ever a defect was observed, either of method or execution, a 
model lesson was given to correct it, and to enable the teacher 
to instinct, in that particular, with better success in future ; 
an d, as defects are more numerous than perfections, in this 
very imperfect world, it followed that quite a course of lessons 
''as often given in a re-visited school. Change of teachers, 

®o, frequently involved complete re-organization; this is 
specially likely to happen in Convent schools, where a re- 
distribution of the various duties sometimes sweeps half the 
teaching staff at once into a workhouse hospital, or a certified 
industrial school, and supplies their places with Sisters who, 
ter years, have been attending on the sick, or with youthful 
novices just starting their teaching career. These cannot, help 
nt feel, for a time, like fish out of water, and all the assistance 
™t an expert can give them they find themselves in need of. 
the quality of work in the Convent N. SS. visited by Miss 
,, en was classified as follows : — “ Very good, or good,’’ 5 — 

,, Ver y fair, or fair,” 10 — “mixed,” 3 — “middling," 1 — 

P 00 ri. 1 — no opinion given, 1 — the last was a re-visited 
chool m which work was not examined, as, at request of the 
m in 8 ? ^ ss Sullen spent all the time at her disposal in giving 
°del lessons. Of the ordinary schools visited, the work ofQ Ua ijtyof 
was classed “excellent,” of 67 “ very good, or good,” 117 work, 
a very fair, or fair,” 16 were “mixed,” 10 “middling," 
id oO “backward, poor, or bad.” On one no opinion was 

expressed. 

Miss Hogan (Munster) visited 167 schools, of which 28 were 
nvent an d 139 ordinary ones. A fair number of these were 
vn 1 - c sec °nd time. Classed according to merit, the 
ore rt ” De Convent N. S. was “ excellent,” of 3 “ very good, 
goon, 0 f 7 “ v ery fair, or fair,” 13 were ‘ ‘ mixed,” having part 
and' 9 ^aMafaotory, and part defective, 2 were “middling,” 

^ ‘backward, or poor.” Of the ordinary schools, 
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2 were classed “excellent,” 23 “very good 1 , or good,” 32 
“very fair, or fair,” 33 “mixed,” 18 “middling,” and 31 
“ backward, poor, or bad.” 

Miss Lee (Ulster) visited 254 schools, of which only 3 were 
Convent ones. Of these latter 1 was classed “very good," 
1 “very fair,” and the third, “fair.” The ordinary schools 
were divided 1 as follows : — “Very good, or good,” 47— “very 
fair, or fair,” 73 — “mixed,” 27 — “middling,” 53— and 
“backward, poor, or bad,” 51. Miss Lee’s province contains 
a very large number of mixed schools, in which good work is 
not often found, the attention bestowed upon the boys during 
the girls’ needlework hour being greatly against the progress 
of the latter when a female teacher is in charge, and time 
being frequently inadequate and 1 conditions unsatisfactory 
when the principal is a master. 

Miss Glynn (Connaught) visited 223 schools, of which 200 
were ordinary, and 20 Convent ones. Of the latter 2 were 
classed “excellent,” 6 “very good, or good,” 2 “very fair, 
or fair,” 6 “mixed,” 1 “middling,” and 1 “poor.” Among 
ordinary schools, 10 were found “ excellent,” 40 “very good, 
or good,” 45 “very fair, or fair,” 38 “mixed,” 20 “mid- 
dling,” and 50 “ backward, poor, or bad.” On two or three 
schools no opinion was given. 

The quality of work in these schools classed “mixed, un ' 
avoidably varies; some exhibit a considerable amount o 
creditable work with a portion of poor, or bad; in others ie 
defective productions preponderate largely over the fair or goo 
ones, and some seem to be checkered all through with hg 
and shade, as regularly as a shepherd’s plaid, no stanaar 
being wholly satisfactory, or wholly the reverse. 

Now that the excellent step has been taken of allowing jo 
every mixed school of a certain size the services of a lem 
assistant, whose duty it is to teach the obligatory needlew n 
and to take charge of the general instruction of infants 
young children, one may hope to see more justice done 
rising generation of girls who attend these schools. , 

people have, no doubt, remarked that those who are i 
successful in getting their own way in this world are 
who are capable of making themselves most disagreeable 
thwarted; for the sake of peace and quiet, their ™® r , ? ® a 
hours give way to them — till they end by establis 
despotism under which everyone around them groans, 
somewhat similar fashion, the boys, who are noisy m ; s . 
masterful, contrive, in these mixed schools, to keep 
tress’s attention always fixed on them, to the Pr e l|™ c ® p 0 get 
girls, whose needlework she is supposed to teach, bu e^ 
little instruction — hardly more than the doubtful P r * . an( j 
being set aside to do what they will, or can, in the se 
knitting way. This is, unfortunately, the c ® se .,. e( j ff itb 
schools, especially where a mistress is not well g> j,er 
the ruling capacity — then she fears for a moment o 
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eye off the lawless half of her charge, lest they get out of hand Miss 
altogether — when “chaos is come again! ’’ Now it may be Phtodeboast 
hoped that, having an assistant to teach the needlework, that 
assistant will be left free to do it — that a sentiment of justice 
will induce the principal to take all the boys into her own 
charge during the girls’ needlework hour, and not leave a 
detachment of lively young males to skirmish round and harass 
her unfortunate subordinate. 

The same wish for justice — and a little consideration — may 
be expressed with regard to schools ruled over by a master. 

Surely, when he is relieved of the care of all his girl pupils 
at the time of their needlework lesson, it is not too much to 
expect that he will undertake the management of the smaller 
boys for that limited time ! and that he will allow the stipu- 
lated number of hours weekly for the subject ! Even when 
he does not, himself, appreciate the importance of needlework 
for girls, should not a sentiment of loyalty to the Commis- 
sioners, under whose authority he carries on his work, teach 
him to approve of what they think fit and suitable? 


I have been greatly gratified, on a few occasions lately, by Re uiremeIlta 
interest shown in this useful subject on the part of managers ; o'prognTmma 
if this interest were general, it would have an excellent effect not complied 
ffl raising esteem of needlework among teachers and pupils. ' vlth ' 

That an elevation in this respect is needed, I am, unfortunately , 
well aware. The present system of inspection, admirable, no 
doubt, for other subjects, is less successful than the rigid 
results ’ ’ in obliging the regular teaching to each standard 
of that part of the programme assigned to it ; where special 
tests are not given, negligence can be more easily concealed, 

. those teachers whose conscience is in the eye of the 
inspector are quite happy so long as they can avoid being 
ound out. Knitting is one of the neglected branches, darning 
is another, and cutting-out is frequently altogether forgotten ! 

find 1 , when questioning 5th standards, that none of them 
nave turned the heel of a stocking — and, passing on to 6th, 
nat these have never learned how to close a toe — or to cut 
out a chemise. Often no darning is taught until the school 
year is coming to an end, when two or three practising-darns 
are worked, and then — the subject is laid on the shelf, for 
another eleven months, at least. 


w'ftv exoe ^ en t “form,” to be filled on visiting a school, has, 
the past year, been supplied to my assistants and 
’• ^ ena T>les us to get information which might, without 
' s official authority, be withheld, and so to give advice and 
ake suggestions for the advance of needlework which, if 
o lowed, should help its progress in the schools. 


Concerning the needlework produced by candidates at the Work of 
aster examination, 1905, my opinion is very much what it was Easter 
ast year of the work of 1904 ; while conspicuously bad sewing, Jxamina. 
Knitting, darning, and cutting-out were seldom met with, ‘ JOn3 ’ 
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remarkably good specimens were at least as rarely to be seen; 
’ the general level was one of mediocrity, in sewing, particularly, 
and the number of candidates who passed merely ‘ ‘ by the skin 
of their teeth ” was altogether larger than one would desire it 
to be. This must be accounted for in several ways— some- 
what, perhaps, by the fact that, since the teacher no longer 
receives any special fee for the trouble of instructing a mom- 
tress, it is natural that somewhat less interest should be taken 
by her in that instruction — a good deal by the small value 
frequently set upon the subject by the girls themselves, who 
think that the literary branches are the ones most necessary 
to cultivate, and most likely to tell at examinations — the in- 
different teaching often given in the subject— finally, the 
insufficient time constantly devoted to it. In schools which 
1 visited recently I found' that one hour weekly was the allow- 
ance for needlework in the monitorial class, “when,” said a 
mistress in special charge of one of these classes, whose duty 
it was to produce bricks (of needlework knowledge) without 
straw, “ I deduct vacations, fair-days, absence through illness, 
and so on, I find that about 35 hours yearly remain for pre- 
paring them in the four subjects,” viz., sewing, knitting, 
darning, and cutting-out — or something less than nine hours 
yearly for each subject. Nobody would expect satisfactory 
proficiency in another branch to be evoked out of this time. 
In other schools monitresses got about fifteen minutes daily, 
during which they did a little sewing and darning — a cutting- 
out lesson was impossible under the circumstances, so they 
never received one. Questioning frequently elicits the fad 
that monitresses have not turned the heel of a stocking since 
they left 4th standard, and have no recollection of how it 
should be done; and, occasionally, one discovers that they 
have done no cutting-out for two — or three — years. My 
assistants meet, pretty frequently, with 5th year monitresses 
who, within a few weeks of their final examination, have still 
their darning and cutting-out to learn, not having practised 
either since their appointment ; if these fail to pass, I am 
sure that it is to the harshness of examiners that they attribute 
their failure — not to their own, or their teachers’ carelessness 
and neglect. 

Want of practice tells at examinations in the slowness of 
the candidate, as well as in her w'ant of skill ; quite a number, 
last Easter, did part, only, of their set of sewing tests, some 
getting no further than the production of a buttonhole. 
Execution of sew-ing in gathers had bettered, but the stitch 
w'as constantly worked on the selvedgewvay of the stuff—™* 
is, as if up the sides of a garment, instead of across its width, 
seams and' patching 1 find indicated in my notes as very seldom 
good. The same notes mention disproportionately long nee s 
to socks as still numerous; also, shirts gathered in Iron > 
because candidates did not know what to do with sup e 
fiuous fullness across chest, and shirt-necks cut down behin 
almost to the shoulder-blades of their imaginary weaier . 
Darning is the most cheerful subject — it has made deci 
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advance, particularly in method, during the past years — since Mis3 

the labours of my assistants have begun to tell. 1 am looking Pl<EKDEBGABT - 

forward to the time when a shorter daily period of teaching 

will be the rule among monitorial staffs, in the hope that an 

additional hour, or so, may then be spared (from a really 

ample allowance) for the learning and practising of needlework. 

The work of King’s scholars, which I marked with the Work of 
assistance of Miss Cullen, was much mixed, often very good, Training 
but not unfrequently exhibiting defects which would seem Colle8ea 
more natural coming from school-pupils , than from those about 
to be installed as their teachers — such as shirts which could 
not be made to meet over the chest, fronts of nightdress yokes 
higher than the back, a straight sleeve-shoulder set into a 
curved arm-hole, and, of course, declining to fit, etc., etc. I 
find in my notes the remark that the percentage of really good 
flam knitting was small — very tight and hard texture, or 
defective proportions in stockings being, unfortunately, com- 
mon. Fancy knitting, strange to say, was frequently very 
good; it is the work of second-year students. I should say, 
from the manner in which good work and mediocre work 
inclined to run together, in consecutive bundles of fairly even 
quality, that some colleges gave much more attention to this 
branch, and cultivated it with much more success than others, 
the prevalence of striking and unintelligent defects in groups 
of specimens produced by candidates from the same college 
points plainly to insufficient collective teaching to the students 
themselves — more especially when the same defects appear 
year after year — as, year after year, I mention them in my 
general report. 


visited during the past twelve months, 99 schools Industrial 
mvided m the following manner: — Convent schools, having Departments 
special Industrial departments attached, 54 — ordinary schools s”hools ler 
wh similar depts., 4 — Convent N. SS. without Industrial visited, 
epartments, 14, and ordinary UST. SS., 27. With re- 
quality of plain needlework found in these 
tarhi i°~ . Convents having Industrial depts. at- 

14, exhibited work which was “very good, oi 
31 very, fair, or fair,” the “ mixed ” numbered 

Ai| in addling” 3, and 4 were classed “backward.” 
be rnrf nar ^ soh °°ls with depts. showed work which could 
defeat “'uthfully described as “mixed,” showing decided 
to as merits. And yet — also for truth’s sake, and 

ineon°l'+ lr ?J lls ^ ce — if must be said that a large amount of 
clasipa i ls .comprised 1 in that description, some schools so 
one-tv f* 10 "' 111 ? a g°°d deal of satisfactory work, and only 
ductirm ’.P er i la P S j °f the wdiole, defective — while the pro 
themd^ ° f °fi lers were very largely faulty, and they only saved 
°r ‘ ‘ P> V<3 i S ^ rom , fading into the ranks of the “middling,” 
instanc 10 l^fd’” ky generally satisfactory knitting, for 
stands rl’ e a ll other branches were weak, by a couple of 
orbv a S ^ii.tvained while the rest showed poor proficiency, 

J sprinkling of better qualified pupils among the ignorant 
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r™ a *s .-“ h d J s T^V> 1 h ? Ve giV6D the desori Ption “fair" to 
— schools m which the performance was of rather even quality 

seldom rising to good, or falling to bad. Convent schools not 
possessing Industrial departments are classed as follows - 
Very fair, or fair,’’ 2-“ mixed,” 8—' “ middling,” 2- 
backward or poor,’’ 3 ; and ordinary N. SS., “ very good 

ZS°"b ‘‘T 7 ery i air ’ orfair ’” 6-“ mixed,” 9— “mid- 
aimg, A — backward, or poor, 8. 

Among the latter were some in which, to my mind', the 

, needlewo . r k was b «ng very much negleeted-so 
much so that one could not help wondering whether the time 
indicated on the time-table was really being devoted at all, 
whether it was being used for the advancement of literary 
subjects under a cloak of pretended industrial occupation, or 
v e ler it was regarded as a breathing-space and 1 semi- 
recreation hour for teachers and children, during which all 
a ve rankly took their ease. The wretched results certainly 
foi bade any belief m its being honestly utilized for the teach- 
ing and practice of needlework. In quite a number of the 
schools visited, including a few in which, I confess, such 
neglect surprised me, I found that the knitting programme 
was hardly taught at all— f.e., 4th, 5th, and 6th standards were 
nevei instructed m the method of turning heel, closing toe, or 
shaping calf of stocking, and could not be said to know any- 
thing of this branch beyond the bare knitting stitch. In a 
few instances, 5th standard had never yet fixed or sewn a 
patch— obligatory in 4th standard— and 4th standard 1 had not 
been taught run-and-fell seam— part of the programme for 3rd. 
Exceedingly few senior pupils could, when questioned, give 
intelligent answers about matters concerning their work, the 
conect method of doing this or that, the reason for doing it in 
one way or another, and so on — this because of either the too- 
limited amount of collective teaching given them, or the dry, 
mechanical, and unintelligent manner in which the instruction 
is ottered'. A lesson which is narrowed into a set of curt 
directions given at intervals, not only fails to interest pupils, 
but is of little value as a means of opening their minds, or 
conveying useful information to them — it is a mere skeleton, 
bones without flesh, incapable of arousing or satisfying 
appetite. “ If I could only get them to talk!” was the 
despairing ejaculation to me of the capable Sister who 
superintends a large Convent school, as we both looked on at a 
demonstration lesson of dull and meagre character, given by 
one of the young assistant teachers — and I echoed her wish; 
but, in order to be able to talk, the mistress must have some- 
thing to say should she ask a question of the class, she 
must know the answer to it — and a scanty general knowledge 
of needlework is often, I have no doubt, the cause of these dull 
and lifeless lessons. 

As to progress of advanced work in Industrial departments, 

I have classified its condition as follows Excellent, very 
good, or good,” 37 — “very fair, or fair,” 10 — “middling,”.® 
unsatisfactory,” 3. In the latter, hardly anything I s 
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attempted beyond the ordinary plain needlework of school, and Miss 
the object with which the department was instituted is not Phesdbroast 
being carried out. In a good many cases a tech- 
nical class, taught by conductors, has skimmed the 
cream of the pupils formerly belonging to a Con- 
vent dept., and though it is not given up, and the 
quality of work done in it is still satisfactory, the 
amount of that work, owing to the small number of externs 
left in attendance, has dwindled to a depressing extent. How- 
ever, many Industrial depts. are still busy and prosperous, 
centres of help and usefulness to the town in which they are 
situated; foremost among these is Kinsale Convent, which 
gives training, employment, and the valued wages which 
result from these, to a very large number, close upon a 
hundred girls and young women of that poor town. — Canal 
Street, Newry, which comes next in importance, Crossmaglen 
F. N. S., Kenmare, Killarney, Kilkenny, and New Boss 
Convents. A very charming variety of crochet lace, the motifs 
of the pattern copied from natural flowers, and adapted, with 
great skill and taste, to the shapes of the designs produced, by 
the Sisters who teach it, is made most successfully in the 
Presentation Convent, Tralee, and deserves to be known and 
patronised by lovers of artistic crochet lace-work. 

In a good many of the Industrial departments I should like 
to mention that the work of monitresses was exceptionally well 
taught and creditable in all respects of execution — a little more 
intelligence displayed when answering questions as to method, 
etc., was sometimes needed. In some of the departments, 
however, in spite of the advantage enjoyed in the possession of 
a special Industrial teacher, the proficiency of monitresses was 
not at all what it should have been ; sometimes this was the 
result of insufficient time allowed them for needlework practice 
—an hour weekly, perhaps. 

. I have dealt during the year with a fair number of manual 
mstructresses-’ cases — 143 in all ; a good many of these were 
examined for the second time, having failed to qualify at their 
first examination. Their specimens often present features 
jjory similar to those noted regarding 5th year monitresses — 

I observe an improvement of method in darning and cutting- 
more knowledge of the correct manner in which to pro- 
duce the tests ; knitting is frequently faulty, and sewing often 
Poor, both in method and execution. The qualifications of 
j'hese candidates seldom rose above “fair,” and often fell 
below it. 


Tbe Secretaries. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Prendergast, 
Directress of Needlework. 
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FitzGerald. GENERAL REPORT ON COOKERY AND LAURDllY- 

WORK for 1905. 


Gentlemen, — 1 beg to submit a short report of cookery ami 
laundry-work for the year ended 31st December, 190-5. 

Early in the year I received instructions from the Education 
Office that from April 1st no more teachers’ classes were to be 
formed; that no funds whatever were available for providing 
requisites such as fuel, ingredients, &c., therefore that no ex- 
penses were to be incurred by me or my staff in connection with 
any cookery classes. This, together with the fact that cookery 
had been taken off* the programme for ordinary schools, seemed, 
at first sight, to paralyse our work and add fresh difficuties to 
those already encountered. The only hope of continuing classes 
was to find schools where all requisites would be supplied, and 
with this object in view, or to ascertain the nature of work being 
done, I visited seventy- one districts. In forty-one of these dis- 
tricts I formed centres, and arranged that children’s classes should 
be held, provided always their teachers were present — thus both 
pupils and mistresses had the benefit of the instructions. During 
the year my time was fully occupied organising classes, visiting 
schools, office work, &c. My visits to schools numbered 194. 

Work done The following are centres where classes were held : — 

^ Ulster , (11.) — Castledawson, Clones, Kingscourt, Magherafelt 

(2), Monaghan, Moville, Newtownards, Omagh, Ravensdalc, 
Toomebridge. 

Leinster , (20). — Ballyroan, Ballyhorgan, Bray, Oabra, Carlow, 
Drogheda, Dublin (4), Edenderry, Enfield (2), Enniscorthy, Kil- 
kenny, Maynooth, Mountmellick, Mountrath, Ovoca, Rathangan. 

Munster (7).— Bandon (2), Bruff, Cork, Crosshaven, Rathmore, 
Roscrea. 

Connaught (3). — Ballinasloe, Loughrea, Newport. Total, 41. 

Of these centres twenty-seven were convent schools, eleven 
ordinary schools, and three model schools. All classes held in 
convent schools were, with nine exceptions, second courses of m 
struction. 

In addition to morning and afternoon classes, evening classes 
for nuns or ex-pupils were held at twelve of the above centres. 
Instruction was also given in surrounding schools which were 
visited by the organisers on two or more days each week. 16 
number of schools where these classes were held came to /9. 
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The following table shows the work done by my assistants in 

... ° J J FitzGerald 


Number of 
Assistants. 

Number of 
Centres. 

Number of 
Rural Schools. 

Number of 
Teachers 
Present. 

Number of 
Children 
Instructed. 

Number of 
other Schools 
Visited. 

10 

41 

78 

244 

4,734 

189 


Two of my assistants were also present at cookery examina- 
tions at the Training Colleges. They report the work done as 
“good,” considering the very limited time allowed to King’s 
scholars for study of this subject. 

In May, 1905, two of my staff, owing to private family ar- 
rangements, resigned their positions. The vacancies thus created 
were speedily filled, and the newly appointed organisers began 
work without delay. 

All the cookery classes were well attended — children showed Attendance 
the keenest interest in the work, they rarely, if ever, absented 
themselves from a lesson, and were generally but too willing to Material 
bring ingredients which they carried home when cooked. provided. 

In a few districts the organisers were somewhat handicapped 
with regard to their instructions. Children provided, very spar- 
ry. ingredients for useful dishes such as soups, invalid cookery, 
vegetables, meat, &c. (ingredients for cakes were always forth- 
coming), therefore no small amount of ingenuity was required to 
render the instruction useful and practical. Great inconvenience 
was also caused by want of funds to provide soap, soda, and other 
requisites for keeping equipment in proper order, nevertheless 
the organisers steadily worked on and made their instructions as 
useful and interesting as circumstances permitted. 

, Fuel was generally supplied by school managers, or by the nuns Fuel 
in whose schools the lessons were given. Managers gave every provided, 
encouragement to the work, and expressed the hope that per- 
manent instructresses should be appointed to various districts. 

hey consider cookery one of the most essential branches of 
guls education, and are of opinion that every possible encourage- 
®cnt should be given to spread instruction in this subject, and 
so o bring comfort and happiness into home life. 

Of 1 revisiting convent schools I found some doing excellent Cookery in 
tl°fl Cookery instruction was all that could be desired. In Convent 
c j e ® s b place, the room, stove, tables, presses, and utensils were Sohools - 
can an( j tidy. The pupils were remarkably neat in appearance, 
ti Clr ?°be-hooks were well kept, and their answers, when ques- 
onecl by the teacher, proved they understood their work. The 
® es buught were useful and within the reach of all. Children 
ere a so taught the value of food stuffs and prices of different 
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FitzGerald. ar * icl . es ' This most satisfactory state of things was found not 
— only in convents where every convenience had been supplied but 
also m convents where, from want of space, a separate room 
could not be set apart for cookery purposes, such as the Dominican 
Convent, Cabra. _ At this convent cookery classes are held once 
a week in part of the infants’ school, screened off for the purpose 
lhe lesson takes place in the latter part of the day and causes 
no inconvenience in the infants’ school. The sister in charge is 
a most efficient teacher, and gives excellent instructions The 
good work done in this school proves the truth of the old saying 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Defective ^ re gret to say classes conducted on these lines are not to be 

Teaching. met with in all convents. In some the instructions are not as 

useful as they should be. Too many cakes, pies, and othersweet 
dishes are taught. Too many dishes are crowded into one lesson. 
Too many utensils are used, and, I’m sorry to say, scullery work 
does not receive the attent ion it requires. It is far better to teach 
how to prepare, cook, and serve one useful dish ; how to clean all 
utensils used, and leave the room in perfect order, than to get 
thiough three or four dishes hurriedly and leave little time for 
scullery work. Children should be induced to provide materials 
for plain dishes. If ingredients for sweets are always accepted 
none others will be supplied. Such ingredients but take the 
place of useful dishes. 

Sometimes I find tables overcrowded with unnecessary utensils. 
Teachers should remember that the fewer utensils used the better 
chance they have of being kept cleaD, also, that children will ex- 
perience less difficulty when cooking at home if they are taught 
to work with few conveniences and to substitute one utensil for 
another when the supply is limited. Keeping cookery utensils 
in order is one ot the most important points to be remembered, 
and it is much to be regretted that this matter does not receive 
the attention it deserves. 

If, for each class, one day every month were reserved for scul- 
lery work only, there would be a marked improvement in the 
care of utensils. 

i Another point that shouldreceive special attention is “accuracy.” 
Carelessness in weights and measures is one of the chief causes of 
failure iu dishes, nobody can hope for success if ingredients are 
used at random. The prices and value of foods should be more 
dwelt on, and children should be instructed in the best way of 
providing good wholesome food at little cost. 

Cookery not When possible, cookery instruction should continue throughout 
taught in the summer months. The time giving during the year (1 hour 

mer ' per week) is far too little for the subject ; if the summer months 

are excluded good results cannot be expected. In summer also, 
the attendance is better than at any other period, therefore a 
greater number of girls would benefit by the lessons. 

programme P resen t the cookery programme applies only to girls of fifth 

and higher standards. It is most desirable that cookery should also 
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be taught to girls of third and fourth standards. A large pro- Miss 
portion of girls leave school without passing into the fifth stan- FCTzGtenALD ' 
dard, and many of them are compelled to try and earn their liveli- 
hood without the slightest knowledge of any household work. 

Some may consider it useless or impossible to teach cookery to 
girls of third or fourth standards. Or they may give as excuse 
“want of time.” This is not the case. In 1903 ail children 
attending some very large schools received instructions in cook- 
ery. At King’s Inns-street National school each class got one 
lesson every week ; and even the tiny children knew the names 
of various utensils and how to clean and keep many of them in 
order. Many parents expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the instructions given to their little ones, and frequently thanked 
the sisters in charge for the good work they had undertaken. 

It was most disappointing to find that cookery classes had been Cookery 
discontinued in some convents — even in tLose that had the advan- discontinued, 
tage of a second course of instruction. The reasons given were — 
want of time, money, or teachers. Cookery, not being com- 
pulsory, was omitted to make room for some other subject. 

There were no funds to meet the constant outlay required. The 
sisters trained were transferred to other duties or were required 
at other convents. 

It frequently occurs that cookery classes are left entirely in the 
hands of one Sister ; those trained with her had no opportunity 
? Poetising the work, consequently, when this Sister is appointed 
to other duties, cookery classes fall to the ground and are not re- 
sumed until the organizer again visits the school. 

Cookery has not yet been introduced into some convent Cookery not 
schools. The subject should be made compulsory in all convents mtroduoetI - 
where much good can be effected. 

In 1904 cookery was taken off the programmes for ordinary Ordinary 
c ools, nevertheless, some teachers continued the work they had Schools, 
egun, and deserve great credit for their untiring effort to benefit 
cl 6 ™r* ren entrusted to their care. Within the past year 
B^ Sses ? ave been started in a number of schools in Derry, Meath, 
local’ Equipments were supplied by managers (or from 
and ,f our °? s )- Teachers gave every assistance in their power, 
me children provided ingredients 

em'sST ' s required to revive the interest in cookery which Grants 
stumbl ln ^^®b-2-3. Want of financial aid is alone the great necessary 
With '*§• ^ oc k- Grants to meet expenses are urgently needed. 

Mun n, ™ nds the work cannot be expected to continue, and it 
defray g mac ^ e a com pulsory subject until money is provided to 

sontl Ie c ufnr here a marked improvement with regard to per- riesult ,, of 
'“fiesta ']- Jmess . m . girls who attended cookery classes. The Instruction. 
Mm al/* if P re j ud i ce t° work, such as sweeping, scrubbing, 
scullery work, has been uprooted. What was formerly 
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considered drudgery, or even degradation, is now a pleasing duty, 
and children delight in helping to keep their homes neat and 
tidy. 

They also assist in preparing and cooking the family meals. 
On Saturdays and Sundays children frequently cook the dinners 
so that parents are free to attend market or other duties. 

_ Laundry is still most successfully taught in some convents, 
Owing to want of time, senior girls only receive instruction, and 
though the number of lessons is limited, girls on leaving school 
have a fair knowledge of this useful subject. Laundiy is the 
most neglected part of household work. 

Many women have no regular day for washing, what they do 
is badly done, so much so, that it is almost impossible to find a 
really good, or a fairly good, laundress in any country town, 
Week after week large quantities of clothes are sent from these 
towns to cities at considerable distances, because no one can be 
found near home able to make them up properly. Laundry, if 
well done, is well paid for, and is a most profitable source of in- 
come when run on proper lines. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

M. FITZGERALD, 

Head Organizer. 


To the Secretaries, 

Education Office, 

January, 20th, 1906. 
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General Report on Musical Instruction, 1905. Mr - Goodman. 
Gentlemen, 

Herewith I beg to submit my general Report for the year 
1905. 

The chief event of the year, in my department, has been the 
ending of the work of the organisation, created by the Commis- 
sioners in 1900, for the development of the teaching of Vocal 
Music in Irish National schools. The period originally assigned 
for this work was five years. On the 31st March, 1905, this 
period was completed, and on that date, accordingly, the organi- 
sation ceased to exist. 

The organisers, having gone, it remains to be seen how the 
subject will fare without them : whether the progress of the 
last few years will continue now that the stimulus given by 
their visits to the schools has been withdrawn. 

The organisers retired on the 31st of March, 1 905. In my last 
report— that for 1904 — in giving a risieme of the work of the 
organisation during the five years of its existence, I ventured, 
for the sake of completeness, to anticipate somewhat this present 
report, and included in it an account of the doings of the 
organisers for the first three months of 1905. It will not, there- 
fore, be necessary for me, I presume, to repeat here what I have 
there stated. My present report, consequently, will mainly deal 
with the period from April 1st to end of the year. 

During the months from April to August I have been chiefly work of the 
occupied with duties connected with the Easter examinations, yonr. 
w ith the holding of the practical test examinations in the diffe- 
rent training colleges, and in marking the July examination 
Papers. From September to end of year I have been engaged in 
daily visiting schools in various parts of the country as well as 
these in and near Dublin. 

Outside of Dublin I have visited during the past few months Singing in 
eorne 150 schools — chiefly in towns in centre and West of Ireland. Country 
Duly in four of these 150 schools did I find no attempt made to Schools ’ 
teach singing ; all four being small schools, conducted each by a 
suigle, unmusical teacher. In all other instances I found singing 
fought with, naturally, varying degrees of efficiency. Generally 
speaking the results obtained in these country schools might be 
described as just fair — nothing to boast of; nothing either to be 
despondent about. The subject is evidently still in an elemen- 
tary stage amongst us and will take time to develop. The ear of 
r® country is, however, being gradually educated. No longer 
does one often meet with that horrible condition of things, which 
a short time ago used to be quite common amongst us, when on 
entering a school the majority of the children in it would be 

n 
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Mr. Goodman. f oun d apparently deaf to all musical tones and unable to imitate 
a single note sung or played to them. Non-singers are steadily 
becoming fewer. They still exist, unfortunately, but in daily 
decreasing numbers. ; 

The tone beard from the children in the schools is, generally, 
fairly sweet and good. Very loud, coarse singing is rarely met 
with Voice training, however, of anything like a serious kind, 
is still a weak item with most of the teachers, although here and 
there, some of them are beginning to acquire good notions on the 
subject. Articulation is another weak point in the music-teaching 
ot the schools ; the children, almost everywhere, beino- allowed 
to speak, read, and sing as if their jaws and lips were made of 
• an< r were wholl y ^capable of any movement whatever, 
boifaing from the mod ulator is almost universally practised. Simple 
diatonic passages and passages containing easy transitions pointed 
on the modulator are usually sung quite creditably. The chro- 
matic tone tci and minor mode phrases, even of a simple kind, 
aie only too often found to bring a class to grief. Exercises in 
note singing with tune and time combined are taught chiefly 
from charts. Here the average teacher does best ; here he is most 
at home in the subject. In many schools, however, there is but one 
set of charts and the full programme is consequently not taught. 
In a good many schools, too, no charts at all are to be seen. If, 
m such cases, the teachers used the blackboard for their exercises, 
there would be nothing tocomplain of, provided only that one could 
feel sure that they were always competent to frame suitably 
graded exercises. Song books are fairly in evidence, but are not 
yet in such universal use in the upper classes as is desirable. In 
many places, the teachers utilise the blank pages of drawing 
charts by writing one large copy of each favourite song on them 
for class use. Some teachers do a deal this way, and now pos- 
sess quite a collection of songs written out on charts, The plan 
is not at all a bad one, but it should be supplemented by the 
use of books. Children should be everywhere encouraged to 
have, song books of their own and to use them, not only in school, 
but in their own homes as well. From their earliest years they 
should be taught to turn to music for their pleasure, recreation, 
and occupation in their spare hours. Music is not to be confined to 
church or school. It is to be brought, in addition, into the 
homes of the people. This aim should be kept steadily in view 
in all our teaching. It will be best accomplished by inducing 
the children to possess song books of their own and to make 
daily use of them at home. 

Singing in the In the convent schools generally considerable attention is 

Schools! S'iv^n to music. In very many of them excellent part singingis 
to be heard, although, occasionally, one still meets with the 
vicious practice of having songs arranged for mixed voices, per- 
formed by children’s voices only. The full programme is usually 
taught, staff notation to the upper standard included. On the 
whole, music, now as heretofore, fares well at the hands of the 
nuns. I wish I could say as much of the monastery schools. 

I ruth, however, compels me to state that only in very few of 
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these institutions have I found music taught in what I could Mr - GooD MAtl 
regard as an efficient and satisfactory manner. Nor is there any 
reason why this should be so, for boys, as we see every day, can 
be got to sing even better than girls, if only properly taught. 

The schools in and near Dublin I have visited daily when not Singing in 
engaged in the country or at other official work. Singing is now DublmSchools. 
taught in all the Dublin schools, and is taught in many of them 
with considerable success. In a number of the boys’ schools es- 
pecially, the teaching of the subject has recently developed in 
quite a surprising manner. A few years ago the singing in most 
of the boys’ schools of the city was something rather to be 
ashamed of. In all that concerned the teaching of vocal music 
the girls’ schools then easily led. They, indeed, possessed prac- 
tically a monopoly in the teaching of the subject. Now, however, 
things are rapidly changing. Not that the girls’ schools have 
lowered their standard, but that the boys’ schools have raised 
theirs. A number of the masters have acquired considerable 
skilliu the art of boy choir training, and now good part singing 
and good sight singing are by no means uncommon in the boys’ 
schools of Dublin. 

The chief cause of this improved state of things is to be found ^ 

in the generous encouragement given by the Dublin Corporation ™ 16 D fj,' lin 
to the teaching of vocal music in the primary schools of the city Corporation to 
and suburbs. For some years past my reports have been so 
much occupied with the work of the late organisation, which I primary 
had the honour of conducting for the Commissioners, that I have Schools, 
been obliged to omit all reference to the doings of the Dublin 
schools at the annual public examination in vocal music for Cor- 
poration prizes. This public examination, although not referred 
to in my reports, has been annually held without interruption, 
and took place again last June for the thirteenth time. 

This annual display owes its origin to the late Sir Patrick 
Keenan, and was first held in 1893. It began as a competition 
for school choirs, and had the distinction of being the first com- 
petition in Choral SiDging ever held in Dublin. After a few 
years experience of it as a competition it was found desirable to 
eliminate the competitive element in it as much as possible, and 
so it became an examination pure and simple. As such it has 
gone on regularly from year to year, and may now be regarded, 

I hope, as permanently established amongst us. During the 
greater part of its existence it was conducted by the Governors 

the Royal Irish Academy of Music. For the past two years 
Jts management has been taken over by the Dublin Municipal 
Technical Education Committee. 

The method adopted for organising this annual examination 
is as follows. Every year a grant of some £200 is voted by the 
Corporation for the promotion of the teaching of Vocal Music in 
the primary schools of the city. Anticipating the passing of this 
vote the Technical Education Committee, early in the year, issue 

w 2 
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Mr ' GooPMAIt ' a programme giving particulars as to the requirements and con- 
ditions of the next examination. This programme is sent to the 
managers and teachers of all the city schools. 

For the purposes of this examination the schools are divided 
into two classes known as the Larger School Division and the 
Smaller School Division : a school being placed in the Larger 
School Division when it has an attendance of over 200, and in 
the Smallar School Division when its attendance is 200 or under. 

Prizes of £10 each are awarded to every school in each division 
that obtains 75 per cent, of the total marks assigned the exami- 
nation. The school which fails to secure 75 per cent., but which 
obtains 50 per cent, or more of the total marks, receives a prize 
of £5. Schools failing to gain 50 per cent, of the marks receive 
no prize. The money prize in each case is given to the actual 
trainer of the choir : a book prize being also given to each pupil 
of every successful class, and a framed Certificate of Merit to the 
school from which each successful class has come. 

My connection with this examination has, from the beginning, 
been of the closest character. From the beginning I have availed 
myself of it as the very best means I could hope to find for de- 
veloping the teaching of my subject in the Dublin schools. 
Accordingly, I have, year after year, gone repeatedly round the 
Dublin schools, urged the teachers to prepare classes for this 
examination, have shown them how to train thg children’s voices, 
have given the classes Sight Tests and Ear Tests, have heard their 
part-singing, and have aided them generally, one and all— or 
nearly all — as best I could in their work of preparation. Without 
some such expert assistance to the teachers this examination 
could never have fared as it has, and would, hy this time, have 
long been a thing of the past. Some expert aid of the kind will, 
perhaps, be always needed : but less and less of it will be required 
as . time goes on and the teachers become mope and more pro- 
ficient and experienced in teaching the subject. 

The thirteenth . -^e thirteenth annual public examination of primary schools 
annuel public hi Vocal Music for Corporation prizes was held in the City of 
examination, Dublin Technical Schools, Lower Kevin-street, on June 26 th and 
27th last. For this examination 19 schools — 9 of them boys’ 
schools and 10 of them girls’ schools — entered. All of them were 
National schools. Of the 19 schools entering, 14 were in the 
Smaller Schools Division and 5 in the Larger Schools Division. 
Each school choir in the Smaller Schools Division was required 
to sing : 

1. The Test Piece, “ See our Oars” (Stevenson) arranged for 

3 voices. 

2. A Tonic Sol-fa Test in two-part harmony. 

3. A piece of its own selection. 

4. To take down the notes of an Ear Test. 
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The programme for the Larger Schools Division wasasfollows: — Mr - Goodmak. 

1. The Test Piece “Ms it fell upon a Day ” (Mornington), in 

three parts. 

2. A Tonic Sol-fa Test in two-part harmony. 

3. A selected piece in any number of parts. 

4. A Staff Notation Test in any key. 

5. To take down the notes of an Ear Test. 

The Judges were Mr. Cowley, Music Superintendent of the 
London Primary Schools; Dr. Joseph Smith, and Mr. Vincent 
O’Brien. I myself conducted the examination and played the 
ear tests for the different choirs. 

It will hardly be necessary for me to give details of the doings 
of the schools on this occasion. They were all pretty fully 
reported in the local papers at the time. It will be sufficient to 
say that the judges expressed themselves as pleased with the 
progress made. The boys’ schools, in particular, they remarked, 
had done better this year than at any previous examination. 

The standard adopted by the judges was high, and their 
marking rather severe. A few schools, consequently, which were 
generally thought to have deserved first-class prizes, had to 
content themselves with second-class prizes only. As it was, of 
the 19 schools examined, 6 obtained first-class prizes of £10 
each; 11 received second-class prizes of £5 each ; and 2 schools 
failed to qualify for any prize. 

The following are the six schools which had the distinction of The prize 
obtaining first-class prizes at the Examination : — winners. 

Boys' Schools — St. Patrick’s Practising School, No. 1, 

Drumcondra. 

North Strand N. S. 

Girls’ Schools — St. Andrew’s N. S., Dolphin’s Barn. 

St. John’s United N, S. 

North Strand N. S. 

St. Mary’s N. S., Rathmines. 

Further public testimony as to the efficiency with which Vocal National 
Music is at present being taught in the Dublin schools came School^at 
from another quarter during the year. The Feis Ceoil Associa- competitions, 
hon held its annual musical festival in May last. During the 
Week the festival lasted the judge of the Choral Music Section — 
a n eminent English musician — had to listen to performances 
from choirs of all sorts and sizes, from town choirs and country 
choirs, from large choirs and small choirs, from ladies’ choirs and 
mixed choirs, from men’s choirs and trades’ choirs, and finally 
from school choirs, and here is what he writes on all he had 
beard during the week : — 

“ The finest singing of the whole week came from the classes 
°f school children, and I shall not easily forget the efforts of 
the little songsters. The attack, pronunciation, light and shade, 
were wonderfully good, and the intelligence with which they sang 
reflected the highest credit upon their trainers.” 
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Mr. Goodman. The classes here referred to came all from National schools. 

ihe remarks just quoted furnish an additional interesting and 
independent testimony as to the success with which music is now 
taught m the Dublin National schools. 

Easter Proceeding to the other matters which have occupied me 

examinations, during the year I find the Easter examination to come first in 
point ot time. At this examination monitors and monitresses in 
their final year and all candidates for admission into Training 
Colleges are examined in the practice and theory of Vocal Music 
tests in practice are given to the candidates by inspectors at 
numerous centres throughout the country. For the marking of 
the papers m theory I am responsible. The great majority of 
the candidates at this examination are women— an evidence of 
the keen desire that exists on the part of young women in this 
country to qualify for the teaching profession. The number of 
papers returned at the last examination was, as well as I could 

make °, u Vo£ 4 r 2 ' ° f these uo lesa than 1 - 305 came from women, 
and only 437 from men candidates. 


Papers 


Practical 

tests 


Examinations 
of King's 
Scholars. 


Of the 1,305 papers coming from women candidates, 60 
scored full marks and 111 failed to obtain 30 per cent, of the 
total marks. Of the 437 papers which came from men, 27 
received full marks, while 62 failed to reach the standard re- 
quired for a pass m the subject. 

At three centres I had an opportunity of hearing what the 
candidates could do m practical music. They were all women 
candidates I heard. Each candidate was required to solfa from 
the examiner s pointing on the modulator and to sing a sight 
test from either Tonic Solfa or Staff Notation at option. Of 
the women candidates examined by me those heard in Derry. 
Model school on the whole, greatly disappointed my expecta- 
if 118 ' y Theyr did not at all show to advantage in the subject 
i nose J heard in the two centres in which I examined in Dublin 
were better ; but, even here, there was amongst the candidates 
a greater per-centage of unmusical material (chiefly from the 
country) than I quite liked to see. I had no opportunity of 
hearing any of the men candidates. In future, I hope it may be 
possible to allow me to examine at a larger number of centres 
tfia.li I was able to attend this year. 1 know no more interesting 
test as to the worth and value of the music- teaching in our 
sc lools generally than that afforded by the individual perform- 
ances of candidates at the Easter examination. 

Duiing the months of May and June last I held the usual 
practical examinations in Vocal and Instrumental Music in the 
different Training Colleges. Vocal music is now an obligatory 
subject m the examination of all King’s scholars. Those, how- 
ever, who are found absolutely incapable of profiting by the 
study of the subject do not have it included when the average of 
their marks is calculated. But all King’s scholars, without 
exception, must present themselves to be tested in the subject 
by the examiner 
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In all I examined 1,095 King’s scholars. Of these 653 were Mr. 
women and 442 men. They were distribufed among the colleges 
as follows : — 


Men King’s Scholars. 

WOMEN KING’S SCHOLARS. 

— 

Number 

examined. 


Number 

examined. 

"Marlborough-st.,’ 

92 

“ Marlborough-st.," 

166 

"St. Patrick’s,” 

163 

“ Our Lady of Mercy,” 

200 

"Church of Ireland,” 

33 

“ Church of Ireland,” 

90 

‘De la Salle," 

151 

“ St. Mary’s,” Belfast, 

99 



“ Mary Immaculate,” 

98 


442 


— 




653 


The King’s scholars were divided into two classes— seniors and 
juniors ; the seniors being all King’s scholars in their final year, 
and the juniors those at the end of the first of their two years 
course of training. Divided in this way the numbers for each 
of the colleges were : — 


Men King’s scholars. 

women King’s scholars. 


Seniors. 

Juniors. 


Seniors. 

Juniors. 

"Marlborough-st.,’’ ... I 

47 

45 

“ Marlborough-st.," 

86 

80 

"St. Patrick's,” 

88 

75 

“ Our Lady of Mercy," 

76 

124 

"Church of Ireland,” ... 

19 1 

14 

“ Church of Ireland,” ... 

45 1 

45 

“De la Salle," 

77 

77 

“St. Mary’s,” Belfast, ... 
“ Mary Immaculate,” ... 

54 

45 

39 


231 

211 





320 

333 


Junior students were examined in the requirements of Col. 2 


of the 


programme ; seniors m 


those of Col. 3. Each Kings 


scholar was examined individually. Every student, therefore, 
who had completed full course of training was tested in (1) Singing 
? n °tos and words one of six prepared school songs ; (2) Reading a 
Uue test ; (3) Solfaing from the examiner’s pointing on the modu- 
aior passages including easy chromatic tones, transitions of one 
remove, and minor mode phrases ; (4) Singing a sight test from 
°nic solfa notation containing one remove transitions ; (5)Singing 
j sight test from staff notation written in any key ; (6) Taking 
° Wn the notes of an ear test or passage played on an instrument. 


1 fear, I have already considerably exceeded my allotted 
space, I shall not venture to write in detail of the doings of each 
°* the Colleges. Instead, I shall content myself with simply 
giving a summary of the marks awarded to the seniors or out- 


GOODMAN. 
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Goo- -ma.k. going King’s scholars at this practical test examination. The 
summary will, I trust, show how music fares in the different 
Colleges : — 


Men King’s Scholars. 


— 

Marl- 

borough- 

street 

“St. 

Patrick's.’' 

“ Church 
of 

Ireland. 

“ De La 
Salle. 

Number of Students examined, . 

47 

88 

19 

77 

Obtained 80 % or over, ... 

16 

26 

7 

20 

.. 60 % but under 80 %, ... 

16 

27 

4 

21 

under 60 %, ... 

3 

19 

4 

27 

“ Incapable ” in the subject, 

12 

16 

4 

9 

Totals, ... 

47 

88 

19 

77 


Women King’s Scholars. 


— 

Marl- 

borough- 

street. 

“Our 
Lady of 
Mercy. ’ 

“ Church 
of 

Ireland.” 

“ St. 

Mary’s,” 

Belfast. 

“ Mary Im; 

maculate, 

Limerick. 

Number of Students Examined, 

86 

76 

45 

51 

53 

Obtained 80 % or over, 

2S 

63 

24 

22 

36 

•i 60 % hut under 80 %, 

28 

9 

16 

16 

13 

,i under 60%, ... 

20 

6 

2 

13 

10 

“Incapable” in the subject, ... j 

10 

8 

3 

3 


Totals, ... ... j 

86 

76 

45 

54 

59 


Instrumental 
Music in the 
Training 
Colleges. 


Instrumental music receives a good deal of attention in the 
colleges, although, perhaps, not quite so much as it did in the 
years when the teaching of the piano was recognised as an extra 
subject in National Schools, The chief object of the teaching of 
instrumental music in the colleges at present would seem to he 
to qualify the students to play the simple music required in the 
different churches throughout the country. For this reason the 
harmonium is the instrument usually selected for study. ^ * ieD 
one remembers what an extremely irksome task it is for adul 
to obtain even a very moderate proficiency in playing a keyboai 
instrument, one must only feel satisfaction that so many studen s 
are found willing to take up this study. The amount of time 
available for instrumental music practice in a Training college is 
very limited. Brilliant results, therefore, cannot be expec 
even from the most earnest of students. Good useful woi '» 
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however, is done. It is extremely desirable that this study of Mr - 
the harmonium and of other instruments should be encouraged 
as much as possible in the colleges. Even a very moderate de- 
gree of proficiency in playing an instrument cannot but be of 
immense use to the teacher of vocal music. 

As showing how the subject stands at present in the colleges, 

I give here a return of the examinations in instrumental music 
held by me last year in each of the colleges : — 


Men's Training Colleges. 



Marlborough- 

“St. 

“ Church 

“ Do 


street. 

Patrick's.” 

of Ireland." 

La Salle. ’ 

Number of King’s Scholars exa- 
mined in Harmonium, ... 

7 

42 

0 

17 


Women's Training colleges. 


— 

Marl- 

borough- 

street. 

“ Our 
Lady of J 
Mercy.” 

“ Church 
of 

Ireland.’’ 

“ St. 

Mary’s.” 

Belfast. 

“Mary Im- 
maculate,” 
Limerick. 

Number of King's Scholars exa- 
mined in Harmonium, 

23 

27 

53 

23 

34 

»> >. in Piano, 

- 

10 

23 

5 

10 

n „ in Organ, 

— 

3 

9 




With this return I conclude my present report. 


I am, 

Gentleman, 

Y our obedient Servant, 

P. Goodman, 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlborough-street, 

Dublin. 


Goodman. 
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Mr. \V. M. 
Heller. 


Present 
positions of 
organizers. 


General Report on Science Instruction. 

Genekal Report ou the teaching of Elementary Science 
and Object Lessons. 


Gentlemen, 


40, Upper Sackville-street, 

Dublin, 

December 31st, 1905. 


mv annua Wennr? « y ? U1 ' , i ? structions 1 herewith submit 

w ? P t 9 1 ? the teaching of elementary science and 
] essons m Irish National schools during the year 1905 

traiSinlTf Na e t - Tr T + Ury 1 all0Cated funds to P™vide for the 
Ln durini^ n al ! ? aCl + 1SrS “ sub i ects of practical instruc- 
accordanc P g ud t0 terminate on March 31st, 1905; in 
of the scTcnTe Itaff I®™ 8 ^ grant > the Gaining functions 

the servTces of oa * b e date mentioned, and 

the services of the following organisers were dispensed with : 

Miss M. A Ryan, b.a. 

Mr. J. Connell. 

Mr. W. Porgrave. 

Mr. J. Hamilton. 

Mr. A. Rutledge, b.a. 

Mr. A. Thompson, b.a. 

1 r ® ferredt0 tee excellent and devoted ser- 
missione/s R t d gentlemen had rendered to the Com- 
as to mvself to fi aS /i keen disappointment to them, 

bearin^such to , ^ ^ work . which was, and is still 

the ^hifvtmenT f frUlt) Sk ! pped after a Period too short for 
Commis si ^ q tff f nera ^ effici enoy in this branch. The 
had previonslv qpi- 616 ! a PP oln * me hts to those organizers who 
thus their exiLit ved . un d er them as National teachers, and 
Ryan and Mr 177™ Were , not lost to tee Board. Miss 
the Board w fi 6C ^ e Wei f a so °^ er . e d employment und-;r 
appointments in ii° y fi V m e ^ 6 to ob tain more remunerative 
Ikes of Mr E tee field of secondary education. The ser- 
and Miss F lyr * distant to the head organizer 

foimefbein^tsHnPf 6 ’ ^“ganizer, were retained, the 
with a district n ] ed ™ ® e f as t and the latter in Cork, each 
addition to rlnT b / MIlg - - abo, i t 700 equipped schools. In 
following counties su P ervl ? Ion I was personally assigned the 
Dublin b Meath w m | )raC:l ?# about 400 equipped schools:— 
Queens, Lout,’ anTwiS. ^ 

vent^where t b ® el ? aImost exclusively employed in Con- 
tr m~t has ^ ld «>“»» of instruction dealing with 

apparentlv will n^t ^ S i° S ‘ ® be bas not been able, and 

be abIe J to visit more than a very few of 
ne equipped schods m the large district assigned to her. 

tions anePthe m u 1 s ? a ^’ ass isted me in the practical examina- 
’ and the marking of note-books and theory examination 
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of the training colleges ; since August he has been stationed 
in Belfast, and has visited a large number of schools in the 
North of Ireland. 

In addition to the work connected with the training college 
examinations, I have made visits of inspection to 232 national 
schools and 22 visits to technical schools conducting training 
classes for National teachers. 

The following analysis of the schools visited by Mr. Ingold 
and myself shows the general impression created by the work 
done. I should say we have endeavoured to adopt a uniform 
standard of assessment, and have employed the terms “ good,” 
“fair,” etc., in the sense which appears to be conventional 
among the inspectors. As the term “ middling ” seemed am- 
biguous we have not employed it, but have classed schools as 
“weak ” which do not reach the “ fair ” standard : — 


General Impression. 

Equipped Schools. 

Mr. Ingold. 

Mr. Heller. 

Excellent, 

2 per cent. 

4 per cent. 

Very Good, ... 

6 

9 

Good, ... 

28 

22 

Very Fair, ... 

37 

17 

Fair, 

16 

21 

Weak, ... ... ... .,. 

7 

17 

Bad, ... 

4 

10 


The majority of the schools visited by Mr. Ingold are situ- 
ated in the cities of Belfast and Derry and the districts ad- 
jacent to these cities ; these schools have during the past few 
fears had at least two visits from organizers. In my district 
1 have first visited these schools which had not previously 
received a visit from an organizer since they were equipped 
^th apparatus. The proportion of schools classed good or 
better than good is practically the same in both districts, but 
t find a number of weak or bad schools considerably larger 
than Mr. Ingold finds in the north. 

Unfortunately it has not been possible to visit a sufficient 
number of schools in Cork and district to make a similar 
analysis of any value, but from my knowledge of them I be- 
teve they would show a higher efficiency than those of the 
two districts quoted. 

The number of unequipped schools visited is not large ; these 
ae vote themselves to object teaching with very moderate suc- 
cess I find qq p gr cen t 0 f suo }j schools below the "good” 
s nndard ; Mr. Ingold found himself unable to classify any 
°he of the eleven schools he visited higher than “very fair.” 


Mr. W. M. 

H EILKR. 


General 
impression of 
work in 
schools. 
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The Reduction of the organizing staff, and the withdrawal 
°t training functions from those that remain, have not been 
without their effects on schools which had in the past done 
good work, or had made a satisfactory start. Teachers appear 
to have become so unsettled by the changes in methods and 
programmes that they erroneously interpreted the changes in 
organization of last March as a volte face in policy on the pari 
of the Commissioners with regard to the position of scientific 
instruction m schools. I have seen a few schools in which 
the character of the work has steadily deteriorated during the 
past two years. Mr. Ingold finds this effect even more 
marked in the North. He says 

psnpJiflt V6 ' lea R°ij! ^ hr many of the Northern schools- 

111 ltself — the work in this branch has retrograded 

during the past two years. Most of the schools to which I now refer 
have been equipped between three and four years. Tor the first eighteen 
°1 “> considerable time and attention appears to have been 
given to the subject, to judge from the records of practical work which 
lave n preserved^ and from notings of inspectors. Then came a 
s ao emng of chon, partly due to a waning oi the early enthusiasm, 
and more largely to the fact that teachers who were doing well felt that 

l h 5,7M tm S t0 ,° lit ,‘ le credit for their work, and thlt their energy 
would be better employed on some other subject to which greater atten- 
tion would be given at the annual inspection.” 


Greater The fact that more than one-third of the schools visited are 

f,nv’ cy classed as good or better than good is in itself satisfactory, for 

attainable. lu P robabl y m . eans that there are at least 600 national schools 

m Ireland doing good work in this branch ; but there is no 
good reason why this number should not be doubled. The 
majority of teachers, on whose qualification equipments have 
been issued, are perfectly capable of doing thoroughly good 
work m elementary science, if the fundamental conditions of 
success are observed. These conditions the Commissioners 
have laid down with great definiteness in the “Notes foi 
Teachers. 


Preparation 
of lessons. 


Syllabuses in detail are provided in the “Notes for 
Teachers, so that the teacher is mainly concerned with the 
careful preparation of individual lessons ; the preparation 
given is often inadequate and unsuitable. In many cases it 
consists ot glancing at the note-book produced in an organizer’s 
class or elsewhere — in other words, in reading the subject 
matter ; a thorough knowledge of the subject matter I would 
regard as a preliminary to preparation of a lesson, which is 
surely mamly concerned in the methods of instruction. 

Assuming then that the teacher knows his subject-matter, 
ms preparation of the lesson will consist in a careful consi- 
ueration ot the following points, and in writing skeleton teach- 
ing notes on them 


(a) Reyision of previous lessons bearing upon and leading 
up, to the subject to be treated. 
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( b ) To lead the class to appreciate the nature of the prob- 

lem to be investigated, and to arouse interest and curiosity — 
in it. 

(c) To devise very simple qualitative experiments prelimi- 
nary to the quantitative experiment on the results of which 
conclusions will be formed. 

(d) To utilize, the results obtained by applying them to the 
explanation of familiar phenomena and experiences of every- 
day life. 

(e) To suggest the new problems to be dealt with in a 
subsequent lesson. 

If the teacher would regard each piece of work as a problem 
to be solved, he would find it more easy to prepare a satisfac- 
tory lesson. Obviously the preparation of such lessons re- 
quires much thought when first attempted. In schools where 
the minimum time allowance of one-and-a-half hours per week 
is devoted to experimental science, an hour should be reserved 
for the carefully-prepared demonstration lesson. If the teacher 
goes to his class knowing what he is going to do and how he 
is going to do it, he is certain to interest his pupils, and to 
cover a reasonable amount of ground. The teaching should 
be incisive, bright and alive, and the teacher should not lose 
bis mental grip of the class for one moment. Many teachers 
appear to think it undignified to be really interesting. 

It is clear that the kind of teaching I am advocating in 
science involves the principles underlying all teaching method , 
but experimental enquiry lends itself so admirably to the 
exemplification of these methods that it is a particularly valu- 
able factor in the training of the teacher. In most schools 
with a good record in other subjects we find good science 
teaching; but seldom, if ever, find this subject properly 
bandied in schools where other subjects are weak. Indeed 
the personal equation of the teacher appears to be of infinitely 
Peater importance than the conditions of work in the school. 

Some country schools with two teachers are among the very 
bpst I have visited, and some of the worst are among the large 
ft}’ schools. In a large school with separate class-rooms the 
teaching is mostly good ; the most difficult school of all is the 
one m which several teachers are trying to teach in one large 
room; concentration on part of either teacher or pupil is 
"most an impossibility, and to the earnest teacher these con- 
ditions must have a most disastrous nervous effect. 

In reference to preparation of lessons Mr. Ingold says : — 

i , ^? me bind of preparation is generally made for the science lessons, 
ut the written notes 'are scanty, and I rarely see notes of more than 
f dozen lessons. There is still too much tendency to rely upon the notes 
a: ' n in an organiser’s class, or a class in training.” 

In the “weak” and “bad” schools there are mostly evi- Ur K ularity of 
e nces of great irregularity of instruction ; the unsatisfactory instruction. 
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reC0 , rd ’ the teacher’s notes of lessons, 
fhLT™ + k of tbe P u P lls > and the “answering,” all tell 
the same story ; unprepared work appears to be the prime cause 

served i/ if gUl Y' lty V Until tbe ^ble is rigorously I 
datlnn of the *° SU F®f ° ther remedies - The proper 

por anee io J T 7 0rk ? f , tbe P u P ils is a matter of im- 

* he «“* - 

Sin'S, 1 : * “i ?r„i s "sria 

being covered m most schools. W0 K 8 

ma , nua i instruction in the higher stan- 
Mlitv as o sfhTe UP °f ele “ en tery science a greater respond- 
anart from drnw'° °f P la pj ilca i instruction; in most schools, 
deal mnrp ntt ^ i 1S ? n ^ P rac ^ ca ^ study, and a great 
work fmL, *«! ltl ° n Sh ° U d 1 be . paid to individual practical 
Manual and Pr e ,. le . c ° mr ' lenda i' lo:n s of the Commission on 
In a few srhnnl ° 1C t Instruction are to become a dead letter. 
maLitv If an impossibility, but in the vast 

stratiorf lesan b a ° f a dl ® cu ities in the way, if the demon- 
given T fekind Z been - care fny prepared and incisively 

one which vi’plrl i expeiiment best suited for such work is 
one which yields a definite quantitative result. 

Mr. Ingoid says : — 

and what fittleff rlrvnf 1 a P,f <?ars he done by the pupils themselves, 
sehoofs systematic wnT " t d ”™f the ordinary’ class lesson. In a few 
carried on for two or thro utside tlme of the class lesson, has been 
been kept.” e ^ earSj an d a careful record of such work has 

oiria' schools. • A ^b°ugh a simpler and lighter programme has been pro- 
for hif - gU f , S0b00ls i 0ne ofte >i finds that the programme 
teach pro sc do ° b 3 ls adopted by the women teachers; these 
annlica-tirmfS tb b< i afral , d to d ?al w ith the simple domestic 
e-end te-vt b i * be ®® m entary science course ; reference to any 
difficulties" °mb ° n the - subject should remove the principal 

“ f) f he f Tb rk b° f tbe S irls ’ scb °ols is fully up to the 
aveiage of that of the boys’ schools. 

regulation making “cookery and domestic 
schools r>nt* , a te rnatlve to elementary science in girls’ 
Perlv tonal t* fif 6 f?S r «tted if “domestic economy” is pro- 
mote no n i Dl , daotlc teaching from small test-books will 
Lrif itnre f 6SS i h ® re r S - 11 proved in England, or as book- 
stffd the t Pr0Ved f n In - Sh National schools. As I under- 
health fh^ 6 ™ ,.^ omes ^ lc economy” to include the. laws of 
eirls’ ocbcai exis * m §j programmes in elementary science for 
on this hmf-i b° mpi rmi a l ar g e . amount of useful information 
teacher io ^ function of the domestic economy 

the honsphnld glV n §° od re asons for the familiar operations of 
and the laws of health ; it is almost impossible 
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to distinguish between elementary science and domestic M '\ W. M. 
science except in the conventional manner of treatment ; in Helle "~ 
the former domestic applications are introduced into the logical 
course of instruction incidentally, while in the latter, too often, 
an accurate and half understood experiment is introduced 
iD the attempt to explain domestic rules and phenomena. 

Under the head of domestic management there is undoubtedly 
much which must be taught dogmatically but practically, and 
the home is the natural and only effective sphere for such 
teaching ; but the conditions of many homes make it hopeless 
to look for such training there, and it must devolve upon the 
school to teach those regular habits of duty and discipline, 
which in many cases have more effect than intellectual con- 
victions; it must at the same time be remembered that good 
habits are taught by example and not by precept. 

A carefully-considered and detailed syllabus in domestic 
economy and hygiene should, in my opinion, be prepared, 
and regular instruction in this branch should be compulsory 
where the present programme courses in domestic science are 
not taken. 


In a few schools a marked improvement is shown in the Object 
character of object teaching ; this improvement is invariably teaching, 
tound m well-organised schools under intelligent and enthusi- 
astic teachers, who have discovered that their own lessons are 
fflore effective than an imitation of a lesson devised by someone 
6 se. In the. majority of schools object teaching is given in a 
more or less irregular manner, because it is in the programme, 
rather than from any conviction of its educational value, 
vtant of self-reliance in preparation, coupled with a failure 
o grasp the main object of such teaching — to train children 
o think— -are the. principal causes of the low standard of 
tin' ‘‘xf exhibited in this branch. Considering that in 
»V i * ^ or Teachers” there are sufficient suggestions, 
j. 10 j “ followed, would lead to rational teaching, it is ex- 
tordmary that little attempt is made to follow the very 
mte advice contained therein ; so long as these suggestions 
ontmue to be ignored object teaching will be, as it has been 
If +° schools, a highly artificial method of wasting time. 
tbpiV aCilers tr 7 f° teach in school, as they would teach 

r own children at home, we should see less pedantry and 
well 6 con ?? lon sense; if a higher standard is to be reached, a 
i 6Te ^ an< * we ll- oonn ected scheme of lessons must be 
have b +u the y ear ’ s work in advance. The teachers who 
iii pp Deei ! flrrongl 1 a training course in elementary science are 
tiinip nera Imf su P er l° r f° those who have not had these oppor- 
chatr 1 ^ 8 ' °l. ass lesson of the horse-cow-dog-cat table- 
ffrpir + ° r; l ari ^’. w r n ^ 0 w type should be abolished, as only a 
surb te ? c “® r cenld usefully spend time on these subjects, and 
teresi- 0, teac n er would naturally select subjects of greater in- 
snlen.rai use fnlness. In infant schools I have seen some 
t M lessons in striking contrast to the feeble attempts in 
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the standards ; the greater sympathy with children of the 
infants’ teacher seems to be the principal cause of the 
difference. • 

On this subject Mr. Ingold says : — 

“ With regard to the object lesson teaching in the lower standards of 
equipped schools, I cannot give a satisfactory account. The classes are 
generally very large, and are more often than not accommodated in a 
crowded gallery for the object lesson. Under these circumstances it 
would be. difficult for the children to handle the objects even if they 
were .'available, hence the lessons usually given are very simple demon- 
strations. This teaching is usually in the hands of the least experienced 
members of the school staff, and where the teacher has had no science 
training the results are lamentable. Many of the junior assistants have 
copious notes of object lessons, but these appear to have been mostly 
oopied direct from one or other of the text-books. One of the chief 
difficulties in teaching object lessons below fourth class is due to the very 
limited vocabulary of the pupils. They have a kind of vernacular 
which occasionally comes out in school, but is more often kept for their 
intercourse with one another, but their knowledge of English is sadly 
deficient. It is not of much use to ask a child to describe an object in 
his own words when the words themselves do not exist for him.” 


Mr. Ingold further suggests, and I agree with him, that the 
instruction in the lower standards should be mainly confined 
to geographical object lessons, such as are outlined on pp. 
10-11 of the “Notes for Teachers.” 

A more detailed syllabus might be drawn up (a) for schools 
in which the three standards arc taken together; (b) for 
schools in which they are taught separately. 

In. my last report I referred in very definite terms to certain 
deficiencies exhibited by the students’ note-books, and to the 
great difficulties which faced the professors of science in these 
institutions, owing to the need of a thorough secondary school- 
training before King’s scholars enter the training colleges. 
Two most urgent problems appear to be : — 

(а) How to organise the general education of monitors 
and pupil teachers, so that they may enter the training 
colleges well-equipped in ordinary subjects, and having ac- 
quired proper habits of work. 

(б) In what directions the training college programmes 
may be unloaded, in order that a larger proportion of time 
may be devoted to professional training. 

I am glad to be able to report, generally speaking, con- 
siderable progress in the scientific instruction in the colleges 
during the past academic year. As I have already submitted 
detailed reports on the work done in each college, I need not 
go into details here ; the work of the colleges was not so level 
as last year, due to the fact that, some of them had made very 
rapid progress, and in others there was a slight falling off in 
efficiency. In the first class the practical work reached a 
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really high standard of excellence, and more attention had Mr. w. m. 
been paid to pedagogical aspects of the work and to object Hell ^_ 
teaching. 

During the session 1904-5 classes for national teachers were Training 
organised by the Technical Instruction Committees of Galway, classes in 
Portadown, Holy wood, Ballymena, Coleraine, and London- Technical 
deny. These classes were jointly inspected by officials of the Scto ° l8 - 
Department of Technical Instruction and myself, and were 
examined at the close of the session. Of the 42 candidates 
presented for examination 22 were passed. 

During the current session, 1905-6, in addition to the classes 
in the above-mentioned centres, new ones at Limerick and 
Larne have been organized. Lists of teachers were prepared 
by this office, and in consequence the attendance, both in 
numbers and in quality, is much better than heretofore. The 
technical instruction committees in general charge a fee for 
these classes, which seriously affects the attendance. An ex- 
cellent class was organized in Banbridge this year, but the 
imposition of a considerable fee caused its abandonment. As 
the funds at the disposal of these committees are all too 
slender for the important work they are doing, one cannot be 
surprised that they are unwilling to undertake the training of 
national teachers in elementary science without some financial 
support from the National Board. I again recommend that 
the Commissioners should consider the possibility of subsi- 
dising these classes. 

During my vacation I visited about twenty educational in- American 
stitutions in the New England States ; an official letter of in- Schools, 
traduction secured me the greatest possible courtesy and kind- 
ness, and I am specially indebted to Dr. Maxwell, the Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York. Generally speaking, the 
report of the Moseley Commission is in agreement with my 
own very limited experience of American schools. In scientific 
instruction the American schools are a good deal behind us, 
but they are already making a considerable move in the same 
directions that-our Irish schools have followed during the past 
five years; their magnificent organization and equipment, 
combined with an intense belief on the part of the people in 
the common schools, will ensure a rapid rate of progress. 

There are few features of American schools or training colleges 
that could be exactly copied in Ireland ; educationally I believe 
w e must work out our own salvation. 

I append a chart showing the rate of training of teachers 
a od of equipment of schools. 

I beg to remain 

Your obedient servant, 

W. Mayhowe Heller. 

0 
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Inspectors. 


1 


A.' — Inspectors. 

Inspectors of Irish National Schools on 1st April, 1906. 
Chief Inspectobs — A. Purser ; J. J. Hynes, m.a. 

Senior Inspectors. 


Circuit. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Donegal, 

J. ORiordau, B.A., 

Deny. 

Deny, .... 

J. Ross, M.A., .... 

Derry. 

Ballymena, 

W. Pedlow, b.a., 

Ballymena. 

Omagh, .... 

H. M. Beatty, LL.D., . 

Omagli. 

Enniskillen, . 

W. J. M'Clintock, M.A., 

Enniskillen. 

Armagh, .... 

C. Smith 

Armagh. 

Belfast (1), . 

P. J. Kelly, .... 

Belfast. 

Belfast (2), 

E. P. Dewar, M.A., 

Belfast. 

Dundalk, 

J. P. Hogan, .... 

Dundalk. 

Sligo, 

W. R. Connelly, B.A., . 

Sligo. 

Dublin (1), 

VV. P. Headen, B.A., . 

Dublin. 

Dublin (2), 

S. E. Stronge, M.A., . 

Dublin. 

Castlebar, 

J. Chambers, B.A., 

Castlebar. 

Galway, ...» 

J. P. Dalton, m.a., 

Galway. 

Athlone, 

I. Craig, b.a., . . • « 

Athlone. 

Portarlingtou, 

A. J. M'Elwaine, m.a , 

Portarlington. 

Limerick, 

J. J. Murphy, .... 

Limerick. 

Clonmel, 

W. A. Brown, b.a., 

Clonmel. 

Waterford, 

J. B. Skeffington, LL.D., 

Waterford. 

Kerry, .... 

L. Daly, m.a., .... 

Tralee. 

Cork (1), 

T. J. Alexander, ll.d., 

Cork. 

Cork (2), 

T. P. O’Connor, b.a., . 

Cork. 

Other Inspectors. 

Circuit. 

Name. 

Station. 

Donegal, . • • 

W. T. Clements (Sub-Inspector), . 

Donegal. 

Do., 

R. J. Little (Sub-Inspector), 

Letterkenny. 

Derry, 

W. J. Browne, m.a., 

Deny. 

Do., 

E. T. Bannan, b.a., 

Coleraine. 

Ballymena, 

R. W. Hughes, m.a. , 

Ballymena 

Do., 

J, Smyth, M.A. (Sub-Inspector 1, . 

Maghera fell. 

Omagli, 

.1, M‘Neill, b.a., . 

Omagli. 

Do., 

T. Martin (Sub-Inspector), . 

Dungannon. 

Enniskillen, 

I. J. Stokes (Sub-Inspector), 

Enniskiller. 

Do., 

P. J . Honan (Sub-Inspector), 

Cavan. 
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i Inspectors. 


Other Inspectors — continued. 


Circuit. 

Name. 

Station. 

.Armagh, 

, A. P. Morgan, b.a. , 

Monaghan. 

Do., 

H. Worsley, m.a., 

; Armagh. 

Belfast (1), 

! D. Mangan, b.a., 

1 Belfast. 

Do. (1), . 

J. Keith, m.a., . 

Belfast. 

Belfast (2), 

J. A. O’Connell, m.a., . 

Bangor. 

Do. (2), . 

' J. Semple, 3.A., .... 

i Downpatrick. 

Dundalk, 

J. C. Rogers, b.a., 

Newry. 

Do., 

C. Bartley (Sub-Inspector), . 

Kingscourt (or Bailieboro' 

Sligo, ... 

[ P. Fitzpatrick, .... 

Sligo. 

Do., 

F. B. Lavelle (Sub-Inspector), 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Dublin (1), 

G. Bateman, ll.j>., 

Dublin. 

Do. (1), . 

J. H. Tibbs, b.a., 

Trim. 

Dublin (2), 

J. S. Cussen, b.a., 

Dublin. 

Do. (2) . . . 

J. Dickie, b.a. , . 

Enniscorthy. 

Castlebar, . . 

L. O’Reilly, 

Ballina. 

Do., 

W. MacMillan, b.a., . 

Westport 

Galway, .... 

C. P. Shannon, b.a., . 

T uam . 

Do., 

J. S. Mahon, m.a., 

Loughrea. 

Athlone, 

D. P. Fitzgerald, b.a., . 

Longford. 

Do., 

11. C. Heron, m.a , 

Roscommon. 

Portarlington, . 

P. M‘Glade, .... 

o 

o 

t: 

£ 

Do., 

J. M. Bradshaw, b.a., . 

Tullamore. 

Limerick, 

J. MacMahon, .... 

Kathkeale. 

Do., 

M. O’Sullivan (Sub-Inspector), 

Ennis. 

Clonmel, 

D. T. M'Enery, m.a., . 

Clonmel. 

Do., 

J. Yates, m.a 

Nenagh. 

Waterford, 

W. Bartley, b.a. (Sub-Inspector), 

Kilkenny. 

Do., 

J. A. Coyne, b.a., 

Waterford. 

Kerry. .... 

W.H. Welply, b.a., 

Ki llarney. 

Do., 

P. J. Fitzgerald, .... 

Listowel. 

Cork (1), 

A. B. Gloster, b.a., 

Fermoy. 

Do. (1), 

J. P. D. Lynam, m.a., 

Cork. 

Cork (2), 

E. S. Cromie, b.a., 

Bandon. 

Do. (2), 

W. Kyle (Sub-Inspector), . I 

Bantry. 


f D. Lehane, b.a., Dublin. 
IrM > • 1 P. Newell, Galway. 

V. E. Duffy, Cork. 

A. I* B. Wyse, M.A., on Special duty (Dublin). 
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Training Colleges. 
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Staffs and Statistics of Proficiency at the Training 
Colleges. 

Marlborough-street Training Collegf. 

(For Masters and Mistresses.) 

Managers.- -The Commissioners of National Education. 

Staff in Session 1904-1905. 

Principal, Women's Department , . . Thomas H. Teegan, Esq. 

Principal , Men's Department , . . M. C. M‘Clelland, Esq., ll.b., 

R.U.I. 

Vice- Principal, Women's Departmpnt, . Miss Johnston. 

Lady Superintendent ( Glasnevin Branch ), . -Miss Emeline Cantillon, m.a., 

R.U.I. 

Chaplains , ..... (E.C.) Very Rev. Dean Webster, 

m.a., t.c.d.; (Pres.) Rev. J. D. 
Osborne, m.a., r.u.i.; (Metb.) 
Rev. J. Kirkwood. 

Professors - . 

English Literature , History and Grammar , T. TI. Teegan, Esq. 

English Composition, Geography , and M. C. McClelland, Esq., ll.b. 

Spelling, etc. 

Science and Art of Education, . . G. Peyton, Esq., ll.d. r.u.i. 

Elementary Science {with Laboi'atory Work), John Bell, Esq., m.a., ll.d., t.c.d. 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, Algebra, J. BrowD Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 
Geometry. 

Assistants to Professors 

Manual Instruction, etc., . • Joseph J. Crane, Esq., ll.d., t.c.d. 

Spelling and Punctuation and Book-keeping, Miss Annie J. Gault. 

Supplemental. 

Classics, ..... Robert F.Crooke, Esq. ,m. a., t.c.d. 
j ns /j . . . . . J. J. M‘Cormick, Esq. 

Beading, ..... James Edgar, Esq., and Miss 

Mary OTIea. 

Drawing, ..... Joseph J. Crane, Esq., ll.d., 

and Miss Purser. 

Assistant to Science Teacher and Manual Miss Ellen M. Oolgan. 

Training Assistant. 

Needlework , ..... Miss Kearney. 

Vocal Music .... Brendan Rogers, Esq., and Miss 

M‘Kenna. 

Instrumental Music — Piano and Harmonium, Miss Gordon, Miss Barry, and 

R. J. Leahy, Esq. 

Practical Cookery, . • • Miss M'Mordie. 

Clerk to Principals, .... Mr. Andrew T. Matthews. 
Assistant to Principal Men's Department, and John Warnock. 

Drill Instructor. 

Training Assistants , Men' s Department, . Messrs. I atthew Reilly, John H. 

Killough,* and Guilford G. 
Dudley. 

Training Assistants, Women's Department, . Miss Margaret Currell and Miss 

Mary Millar. 

Matron, Men's Department, . • • Miss Devine 

Matron, Women's Department , ■ • Miss M‘Carthy. 

Assistant Matron, do., . • Miss M‘Mordie. 

Medical Attendant, . . - J.DallasPratt,Esq.,M.D.,F.B.c.s.i 

Dentist, ..... Herbert A. Carter, Esq. 

Assistant Clerk and Attendant on Lecturer in. Mr. John Flynn. 

Physical Science (to Dec., ’04). 

« Mr. Killough also assists the Professor of Science. 
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Training Colleges. 


“St. Patrick’s” Training College, Drumcondra. 

(For Masters.) 


Manager. — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Principal , 

Vice- Principal , 
Chaplain , Sfc., 
Dean , 


Staff in Session, 1904-1905. 

. . . Very Rev. Peter Byrne, c.m. 

. . . Rev. J. Conran, c.m. 

. . . Rev. G. Campbell, c.m. 

. . . Rev. J. Russell, c.m. 


Professors. 


Mathematics , 

English Language anil Literature , 
rfcc., and Latin. 

Methods of Teaching , School Organiza- 
tion , History of Education, Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping, Mensuration. 

Elementary Science and Manual Train- 
ing and Drawing. 


Henry C. M‘Weeney, Esq., m.a. 

F.R.U.I. 

-James Macken, Esq., b.a. 

Stephen FitzPatrick, Esq. 


P. B. Foy, Esq. 


Elementary Hygiene, . 
Experimental Physics , 


Music , 




French, 

Elementary Science, §'C., 
Reading , 

Irish, 

Medical Attendant , 


Supplemental. 

. E. J. M‘Weeney, m.a., m.d., d.ph. 

. Rt. Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., 

F.R.U.I. 

. Joseph Seymour, Esq., mus.b., and T. 
Logier, Esq. 

. . Mons. Cadic de la Champignonnerie. 

. . Michael Drury. 

. M ‘Hardy Flint, Esq. 

. . John M‘Neill, Esq., b.a. 

. . Charles Coppinger, Esq., m.d., 

F.R.C.S.I., F.R.U.I., M.K.Q.C.P.l. 


“ Our Lady of Mercy ” Training College, Carysfort Park, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

(For Mistresses.) 

Manager. — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1904-1905. 

Principal , .... Mrs. Keenan, 

Vice- Principal, . . . Mrs. M. G. Whelan. 

Chaplain, .... One of the Clergymen attached to 

St. Joseph’s, Blackrock. 

Professors, 

English Literature and Composition, . William Magennis, Esq., m.a., b.l., 

F.R.U.I. 

Mathematics, . . . M. J. Conran, Esq., m.a. 

Geography and General Hislomj , Drill, Miss Alice Connolly, Certificated 
and Science. Teacher. 

Methods of Teaching, School Organi- Miss Anne Phelan, Certificated 
zation, History of Education , and Teacher. 

Grammar. 
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Supplemental. 


Physics , . 

Irish, • 

Instrumental Music ( Harmonium ), 

French and Drawing, 

Vocal Music — Tonic Sol-fa, . 
Instrumental Music (Organ $ Ha no), 
Needlework , .... 
Drawing , .... 

Practical Cookery and Manual Train- 
ing. 

Reading , • 

Matron, . 

Medical Attendant, 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., 
f.r.u.i. ; (per Grinder), 

Miss Sullivan. 

Mrs. Moloney, Mrs. M'Cartliy, Con- 
vent National Schools. 


Mrs. F arrell, do. 

Mrs. M‘Nevin, do. 

Mrs. Nolan, do. 

Mrs. O’Brien, do. 

Mrs. Talbot, do. 


Miss Annie Connolly, Certificated 
Manchester. 

M‘ Hardy Flint, Esq. 

Mrs. O’Connor. 

Sir Christopher J. F. Nixon, j.p., 

M.D., LL.D., F.K.Q.C.P.I. 


« Church of Ireland ” Training College, Kildare-place. 

(For Masters and Mistresses.) 

Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. J. F. Peacocke, d.d., Archbishop 
of Dublin. 


Staff in Session, 1904-1905. 


Principal , 

Lady Superintendent, 

Assistant, Womens Department , 
Chaplain , 


Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore, d.d., Ball. 

Coll., Oxon. 

Miss Lloyd Evans, m.a. 

Miss M. J. Smith. 

Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore, d.d., &c. 


Professors. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences , . 

English Language and Literature , 
History , and French , $*c. 

English Language and Grammar , ) 
Geography, and Drawing. ( 

Methods of Teaching, School Organi- 'j 
zation, History of Education, Booh- L 
keeping , Elementary Science, and 
Manual Training, fyc. 


James C. Rea, Esq., b.a., Math. Sch. 

Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 

Laurence E. Steele, Esq., m a., t.c.d., 

B.L. 

John Cooke, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 
Jeremiah Henley, Esq. 


Supplemental. 


Music , .... 

Reading , dtc.. 

Gymnastic Instructor, 

Needlework, . 

Practical Cookery, 

Kindergarten, cjc., 

Matron, Men’s Department, . 

Matron, Women’s Department , 
Assistant Secretary and Accountant. . 
Medical Attendant and Lecturer on 
Hygiene. 

Gymnasium Instructor , 


Charles O. Grandison, Esq., and 
Mrs. Blake. 

Miss Tomkins. 

Mr. H. L. Harte. 

Miss II. Heron. 

Miss Todd, Certificated by Northern 
Union School of Cookery, England. 
Miss Lloyd Evans. 

Mrs Eaton. 

Miss Earl. 

Miss M. R. Hutton 
Henry T. Bewley, Esq., m.d., m.s., 
&c. 

Mr. H. L. Harte. 
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Training Colleges. 


“ La Salle ” Training College, Newtown House, Waterford. 
(For Masters.) 

Manager , The Most Reverend R. A. Sheehan, d.d., 

Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 

Staff in Session, 1904-1905. 

Principal, .... Rev. Brother Thomas R. Kane, m.a. 

b.e. 

Vice- Principal, . , Rev. Brother Ignatius P, Flood, b.a., 

Chaplain , .... Rev. Patrick Power 

Professors. 

Method of Teaching, School Organi- Hugh Kerr, Esq., b.a., r.u.i. 
zation, History of Education and 
Science. 

Mathematics and Irish , . . James L. Ahern, Esq., b.a., r u i 

Natural and Physical Science, . Rev. Brother Philip M. Healy, b.sc. 
,, . (Lond.), & a.h.c.sc. 

Manual Instruction, . . . R ev . Brother G-. T. Sheehan mi 

(Dub.) ’ ' ’ 

First Assistant Teacher. 

English Composition, Geography , dc., Rev. Brother Anan J. O’Connor. 
Second Assistant Teacher. 

Methods, J leading, History, etc., . Rev. Brother Philbert M. Maher 

B.A. ; R.U.I. 


Reading and Practical Science , 
Music ( Vocal and Instrumental), 
Drawing , 

Prefect of Discipline, English Com 
position and Spelling, fyc. 

Secretary , Accountant, frc., . 

A ssistant Prefect , 

Drill Instructor, 

Medical Attendant, . 


Supplemental 


Rev. Brother Brendan W. Ilerlihy. 
Henry Murray, Esq. 

Samuel J. Murphy, Esq. 

Rev. Bro. Berchan J. O’Donnell, b a. 

R.U.I. 

Eulogius P. M‘Carthy 

Rev. Brother Anan J. O’Connor. 

Sergeant-Major Hibbert. 

J. J. O’Sullivan, Esq., M.D. 


u St. Mary s ” Training College, Belfast. 
(For Mistresses.) 

Manager .— The Most Reverend H. Henry, d.d. 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 


Staff— Session, 1 904- 1 905. 

Principal, .... Mrs. M. F. Kennedy. 

Vice- Principal, . . . Mrs. O'Beirne. 

Chaplains, . . . Priests of St. Paul’s. 

Bursar, ... Mrs. M. C. Bean. 

Professors. 

Mathematics , History , an-! Geo- Miss Linehan, b.a , r u i 
graphy. 

Methods , English Literature, Eng- Miss Gr. C. CLirke. 
lish Composition, etc. 

English , S,-c . . . . Miss Mary M‘Mahon, b.u i, 

-Manual Instruction, Drawing, Miss Eliza Murphy 
Needlework ( and Kindergarten). 

Supplemental. 


Music, 

Elementary Science, 
Reading , Sfe., 

Irish, 

Cookei-y , . 

Drill and Calisthenics , 
Medical Officer, 


. Miss Hannin and Miss Gilmore. 

. H. Lappin, Esq., b.a. 

. Mr. J. Mi lien 
. Kevd. G. Nolan. 

. Mrs. M. C. Bean and Miss Y r ounef. 
. Miss G. Nairn. 

. Alexander Dempsey, Esq., m.d. 
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“Mary Immaculate” Training College, Limerick. 
(For Mistresses.) 

Manager. The Most Reverend Edward T. O’Dwyer, d.d., 
Bishop of Limerick. 


Principal, 

Vice- Principal , 
Bursar , 
Chaplain , 


Staff — Session, 1904 - 1005 . 

. Mrs. Quinlan. 

. Mrs. Cullinan. 

. Mrs. Sheehan. 

. . One of the Clergymen attached lo 

the Diocesan College. 


Professors. 


English Literature and Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration , . 

Science, .... 

Methods — Arithmetic , Reading , Writ- 
ing, and Physical Drill. 

English Composition , History , Geog- 
raphy, Reading , Spc. 

Pi act ice of Teaching, 

Practice of 'leaching and Recreation, 

Practice of Teaching , Literature, 
Singing , <$'C. 


Rev. A. Murphy. 

Rev. A. O’Leary, m.a., r.u.i. 
Rev. J. Hogan. 

Miss Abigail Mehigan. 

Miss Alice Cashel. 

Miss Mary Murphy, b.a., r.u.i. 
Mrs. Quinlan. 

Mrs. Cullinan. 


Supplemental. 


Vocal Music, 

Practice of Teaching , Instrumental 
Music , and Drawing. 

Drawing. .... 

Irish, .... 

Practice of Peaching, Needlework, Sfc. } 

Cookery. 

Manual Instruction, Needlework , and 
Arithmetic. 

Manual Instruction , Reading, Practice 
of Teaching, Instrumental Music, SfC. 

Reading, Grammar, History , Geog- 
raphy , and Scripture. 

Instrumental Music, . 

Medical Attendant, . 

Sacristan, Infirmarian, ffc., . 


C Kendal Irwin, Esq. 

Mrs. M‘ Master. 

Mr. Freeth. 

•John O’Connor, Esq., and Miss M 
Murphy. 

Mrs. Murphy. 

Miss Mabel Vaughan. 

Mrs. Leonard. 

Mrs. Byrne. 

Mrs. Treacy. 

Mrs. Sheehan. 

M. J. Malone, Esq., m d. 

Mrs. O’Connor. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 

190 5 — continued . 

“ST. PATRICK’S” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 




Final Year. 

First Year. 

Total. 



Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number of Students examined, 


87 

75 

162 

Character of Answering 





Excellent, 





Very Good, 





Good, 


19 

21 

40 

Fair, 


55 

44 

99 

Failed, 


13 

8 

21 

Total, 


87 

75 

162 


“ OUR LADY OF MERCY ” TRAINING COLLEGE— 
JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


1 

Final Year. 

First Year. 

Total. 

1 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number of Students examined. 

76 

124 

200 

Character of Answering 

Excellent, .... 




Very Good, . 

8 

5 

13 

Good, 

56 

73 

129 

Fair, .... 

12 

44 

56 

Failed, .... 


2 


Total, 

76 

124 

200 
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Training Colleges. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations, 

1905 — continued. 

“DE LA SALLE” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


— 

Final Year. 

First Year. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number of Students examined, 

78 

77 

155 

Character of Answering 




Excellent, ..... 




Very Good, ..... 


1 


Good, ..... 

17 

29 


Fair, ..... 

42 



Failed, ..... 

19 

7 

26 

Total, 

78 

77 

155 


“ST. MARY’S” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


— 

Final Year. 

First Year. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number of Students examined, 

54 

45 

99 

Character of Answering : — 




Excellent, ..... 




"Very Good, ..... 

4 

7 


Good, ... 

32 

28 


Fair, ..... 

18 



Failed, ...... 


1 

1 

Total, .... 

54 

45 

99 


“MARY IMMACULATE” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


— 

Final Year. 

First Year. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number of Students examined. 

Character of Answering : — 

Excellent, .... 

Very Good, . . . ! * 

Good, 

Fair, ... * 

Failed, . . . .’ ! 

Total, .... 

58 

37 

95 

. 

5 

49 

4 

• 

35 

5 

7 

79 

9 

58 

37 

95 
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12 Grants to N on-vested Schools. 


X. List of Fourteen Non-vested Schools taken into connexion 

during the Year ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

Religious 
Denomination 
of Manager, 

Down, 

4b 

15857 

St. Comgall’s, . 

St. Mary’s, Comber, . 

Bangor Urban, 

R.C. 


15859 

Town of Comber, 

R.C. 



15885 

Marifield Street, 

Co. Boro’ of Belfast, 

Cong. 



5a 

15879 j 

Maghera, . 

Kilkeel Rural, . 

Meth. 

Clare, 

13b 

15886 

Kilmanaliecn, . 

Ennistymon Rural, . 

E.C. 

Cork, 

21c 

15865 

Courlea, . 

Clonakilty Rural, 

E.C. 

Limerick, . 

17b 

15848 

Drumlohan, 

Raihkeale Rural, 

E.C, 

18c 

15884 

Aney, 

Kilmallock Rural, . 

E.C. 

Dublin, 

14c 

15863 

St. Mary's, . G. 

Co. Boro’ of Dublin 
(Clontarf Division). 

R.C. 

Louth, 

14a 

15869 

St. Peter’s . inft 

Boro’ of Drogheda, . 

E.C. 

W estmeath, 

11c 

15868 

Inchmore Island, 

Atlilone Rural, 

R.C. 

Wexford, . 

19b 

15883 

Killegney, 

Enniscorthy Rural, . 

E.C. 

Sligo, 

7c 

15882 

Luggawarry, 

Sligo Rural, 

R.C. 

7b 

15887 

Gleniffe, . 


R.C. 


II. — Two St ruck-off Schools restored to Roll during the Year 
ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Circuit aud 
Section. 

Roll NoJ 

Sohool. 

Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

}fl 

o ° 

Tyrone, 

6b 

8232 

Gortnaglusb, . 

Dungannon Rural, . 

Pres. 

Leitrim, . 

1 1 A 

9534 

Dohern, . 

Ballinamore Rural, . 

R.C. 
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III— List of Eighty-eight Non- Vested Schools struck off the Roll during the 
Tear ended 31st December, 1905. 



TJ 





County. 

d 5 


School. 


Reason for striking School 

o 

No. 

District or Town. 

off Roll. 

Antrim, 

4a 

8585 

Old Lodge rd., G 

Co. Boro’ of Belfast 

Amalgamated with 8584. 


12600 

Antrim (3\ 

Town of Antrim, . 

Superseded by 15805. 



7556 

Ballynure, . G. 

Larne Rural, 

Amalgamated with 5353. 



11426 

Whiteabbey, 

Belfast Rural, 

Superseded by 15791. 



4224 

Lisburn Convent, 

Lisburn Urban, 

„ 15667. 

Amalgamated with 8723. 

» 


12331 

Riversdale-st., 

Inft. 

Brankinstown, . 

Co. Boro’ of Belfast 

„ 

- 

i 3049 

A glial ee Rural, 

Superseded by 15830. 

Armagh, 

6a 

1108 

Tullyvallen, 

Crossmaglen Rural, 

Not required. 

_ 

12870 

Carrickawilkin, . 

A-imagh Rural, 

„ 


6c 

10577 

Belville, . 

Lurgan (1) Rural, 

Inoperative. 



15731 

William-st. Mon, 

Lurgan Urban, 

» 

Sc 

13922 

Maghernahely, B. 

Newry Rural, 

Superseded by 15761. 

Cavan, 

8c 

9929 

Curratubber, 

Cavan Rural, 

House unsuitable. School not required 




in locality. 


9a 


Doon, , 

Bailieboro’ Rural, 

N ot required. 



11767 


Oldcastle (2) Rural, 
Bailieboro’ Rural, 

Amalgamated with 11400. 


9b 

6857 


» 


11958 

Lisgar, 

Not required. 

Donegal, 

1b 

9732 

Ards, 

Milford Rural, 

Not required. 


_ 

13471 

Cashel, 

Duufanaghy Rural, 

Superseded by 15647. 



3687 

Lissinisk, . 

Stranorlar Rural, . 


3c 

7640 

Keelogs, . 

Donegal Rural, 

„ 15770. 

Down, 

5a 

1581 

Crossnacreevy, . 

Newtownards Rural, 

Superseded by 15417. 


- 

10870 

Downpatrick 

P.L.U. 

Tonaghmore, 

Downpatrick Rural, 

Inoperative. 


5c 

8983 

Hillsboro’ Rural, . 

Not required. 

„ 

9c 

13110 

Loughorne, 

Newry Rural, 

Superseded by 15822. 

Fermanagh, 

3a 

6136 

Fearney. . 

Irvinestown Rural, 

Low average. House unsuitable. 

8a 

3861 


Enniskillen Rural, 

Inoperative. 



12377 

Derrygonnelly 

„ 

Superseded by 15780. 




Mill. 



Londonderry, 

lA 

6350 

Cah, 

Coleraine Rural, . 

House unsuitable. School not required 


in locality. 

„ 

2a 

9593 

Ampertaine, G. . 

Magherafelt Rural, 

Amalgamated with 9592. 

„ 


12931 

Bellaghy (3), . 

,, 

Not required. 

.. 

2b 

14066 

Killowen Inft., . 

Coleraine Urban, . 

Premises unsanitary. 

Monaghan . 

8b 

7641 

Killygorman, 

Clones (1) Ruial, . 

Not required. 


13736 

Errigal Trough, . 

Monaghan Rural, . 

Superseded by 15565. 

.. 

9b 

13960 

Kilkitt, . 

Castleblayney Rural 


Tyrone, 

3b 

12601 

Trummogue, 

Omagh Rural, 

House unsuitable. 

i, 


5184 

Loy Old, . 

Cookstown Urban, 

Not required. 

.. 


14178 

Carland, . 

Dungannon Rural, 

” 

Clare, . 

17a 

2460 

Newmarket-on- 

Ennis Rural, 

Superseded by 15755, 


- 

2461 

7709 

Fergus, . B. 
„ . G. 

Tullycrine, . G 

ICilrush Rural, 

„ 15755. 

Amalgamated with 7708. 

Cork. 

' »• • 

20a 

4453 

4454 
5708 

Gortroe, . B. 

„ • G. 

Up. Glanmire (l) 

Fermoy Rural, 
Cork Rural, . 

Superseded by 15701. 

15702. 

16792. 

„ 15550. 

„ 15551. 

15781. 

Amalgamated with 8230. 

» • 

20b 

21b 

1978 

1989 

4250 

8231 

Ballyheady, B. 

„ G. 

Ballintemple, . 
St. Nicholas, G. 

Kinsale Rural, 

Cork Rural, 

Co. Boro’ of Cork, 


B 
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III. — List of Eighty-eight Non-Vested Schools struck off the Roll — continued . 


County. 

Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

1 

Reason for strikin School 
off Roll. 

Cork, 

2ln 

8504 

St. Nicholas, Inft. 

Co. Boro’ of Cork, 

Amalgamated with 8230. 

,, 

- 

11382 

Scart, . B. 

Bantry Rural, 

Superseded by 15787. 


- 

11804 

„ . G. 

Not required. 

» 

- 

14246 

Bawnakeane, 

Skull Rural, 

Limerick. . 

17b 

3040 

NewcastleP.L U. 

Town of Newcastle, 

Permanently closed. 

„ 

- 

6013 

Croom, P.L.U 

Croom Rural, 

Inoperative. 

„ 

17c 

7223 

Banogue, G. 

« 

Amalgamated with 722 2. 

Tipperary, . 

12a 

7047 

Ballinree, . 

Nenagh Rural, 

Superseded by 15560. 

it 

17c 

7938 

Ballina, B. 

Amalgamated with 7939. 


- 

8124 

Lissonhall, G. 


„ 8009. 

House unsuitable. Teacher inefficient. 

»» • 

18b 

10928 

Ballytarsna, 

Cashel Rural, 

Waterford, . 

19a 

15022 

De La Salle 

Monastery. 

Co. Borough of 
W aterford, 

Inoperative. 

Dublin 

14c 

3690 

Fairview, G. 

Co. Boro’ of Dublin 
Clontarf Division. 

Superseded by 15863. 

Kildare, 

14c 

783 

Clogherinkoe, . 

Edenderry (2) Ru., 

Superseded by 15303. 

»» • 

15b 

5838 

Twomilehouse,G. 

Naas (1) Rural, 

Amalgamated with 2284. 

Kilkenny, . 

16a 

12076 

Crannagh, . 

Callan Rural, 

Inoperative. 

King’s, 

12a 

10970 

Banagher 

Parochial. 

Birr (1) Rural, 

Inoperative. 

Longford, . 

11c 

2084 

Edgew rthstown 
G. 

Ballyclimea, 

Granard Rural, 

Superseded by 1 5633. 

» 

- 

8308 

Bally mahon Rural, 

Inoperative. 

Louth, 

9a 

12401 

Ardaghy, B. 

Dundalk Rural, . 

Amalgamated with 12402. 

Meath, 

14b 

8755 

Gehanstown, G. 

Old castle (I) Rural 

Amalgamated with 5281. 

” 

14c 

2632 

Balratb, . 

Trim Rural, 

Inoperative. 

Queen’s, 

1Gb 

13537 

Portarlington,G. 

Mountmellick Ru., 

Amalgamated with 13079. 

Wexford, . 

15a 

10712 

Castletown, G. 

Gorey Rural, 

Amalgamated with 8535. 

„ 

19a 

2097 

Templetown, G. 
Lady’s Island, . 

New Ross (1) Rural, 

„ 2096. 

Superseded by 15522. 

„ 

- 

7052 

Wexford Rural, 

” 

- 

14785 

Tintern, . 

NewRoss(l) Rural, 

Inoperative. 

Galway, 

10a 

3560 

Cornamona, 

Oughterard Rural, 

Superseded by 15482 and 15486. 

» 

12b 

3635 

Toberroe, . 

Glennamaddy Ru , 

15427-8. 

i, 

- 

3842 

Clonkeen-Kerrill, 

Loughrea Rural, . 

15429. 

*> 

- 

6561 

Kilcooley, G. 

» 

Amalgamated with 6044. 

” 

13a 

5992 

Oughterard 

P. L.U. 

Oughterard Rural . 

Inoperative. 

” 

13c 

7395 

Ballinlass, 

Glennamaddy Ru., 

Superseded by 16561. 

Leitrim, 

7b 

6454 

M oneeuatrivo 

Manorhamilton Ru., 

Not required. 

it 

11a 

7397 

Funshiuagh, 


House’unsuitable. School not required 
in locality. 

n 


8188 

Currawn, 

Mohill Rural, 

Mayo, 

10b 

1849 

Portnahulla, 

Killala Rural, 

Superseded by 15477. 

t> 


8907 

Charles St. Bal- 
lina). 

Ballina Urban, 

Inoperative. 

Roscommon, 

7a 

15086 

St. Joseph’s 
Monastery. 

Town of Boyle, 

Superseded by 15628. 

Sligo, 

7c 

12274 

Carnaleck, G. j 

1 

Tubbercurry Rural, 

Amalgamated with 12273. 
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IV.— List of Thietv-eight Schools to which Building Grants were 
made during the Tear ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 


Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

Number of 
Pupils to be 
accommodated. 

rs 

* 

X 

Antrim, 

4a 

15874 

Loanends, . 


Antrim Rural, . 

100 


» • • 

- 

15881 

Woodvale, 


Co. Borough of 
Belfast, 

400 

V.T. 

i* . 

4c 

15851 

Uallynashee, 


Antrim Rui'a', . 

80 

v.c. 

„ 

- 

15891 

Larne Parochial, . 


Larne Urban, . 

250 

V.T. 


on 

15838 

Largymore, . 


Lisburn „ 

300 

V.T. 

• ■ 

- 

15852 

St. Colman’s, 


Co. Borough of 
Belfast. 

350 

V.T. 


- 

15877 

Craigmore, 


Aghalee Rural, . 

120 

V.T. 


5c 

15862 

Donegall road, 


Co. Borough of 
Belfast 

350 

V.T. 

Armagh, . 

9c 

15880 

Bessbrook Convent 


Newry Rural, . 

250 

V.T. 

Donegal, , 

lA 

15873 

The Castle, . 


L’derry (2), Ru., 

100 

V.C. 

111 

15834 

Carrowkeel, 


lnishowen Rural, 

80 

V.T. 


_ 

15843 

Carrowmore, 


Do. 

100 

V.T. 


lc 

15847 

Letter, 


Glenties Rural, . 

100 

V.T. 



15876 

Cummin, 


Do. 

60 

V.T. 

Down, . , 

5c 

15839 

Gransha, 


Banbridge Ru,, . 

100 

v.c. 

Fermanagh, 

8c 

15837 

Derryhrick, 


Lisnaskea Ru., . 

40 

V.T. 

Tyrone, 

6b 

15840 

St. Patrick’s Monastery 

Dungannon Ru., 

250 

V.T. 

” 

- 

15860 

Brackaville, 

B. 

Do. 

120 

V.T. 

Clare, 

17a 

15836 

Kilkerrin, . 


Kildysert Ru., . 

60 

V.T. 

Cork, 

20a 

15858 

Kildinan, 


Fermoy Rural, . 

60 

v.T. 

» 

‘21i 

15850 

Rockwood, . 


Skull Rural, 

60 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

22a 

15844 

Ballyduff, 


Dingle Rural, . 

150 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

15875 

Ballyroe, 


Tralee Rural, 

80 

V.T. 

” 

- 

15878 

Derryquay, . 


Do. 

100 

V.T. 

Tipperary, . 

12a 

15778 

Nenagh, 


Nenagh Urban, 

80 

V.T. 

i. 

18i 

15861 

Coolmoyne, . . 


Cashel Rural, . 

80 

V.T. 

Waterford, . 

19a 

15841 

Castletown, 


Waterford (1) Ru 

60 

V.T. 

Kildare, * , 

16c 

15870 

Newbridge 

B. 

Naas (1) Ru., . 

150 

v.T. 


- 

15871 

Do. 

Inft. 

Do. 

270 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 

16a 

15867 

Knockaroo, 


Roscrea (3) Ru., 

100 

V.T. 

Galway, 

12i 

15835 

St. Brendan’s, 


Loughrea Rural., 

250 

V.T. 

» 

13a 

15845 

lnishturbot, 


Clifden Rural, . 

60 

V.T. 


_ 

15846 

Inishturk, . 


Do. 

60 

V.T. 

” 

- 

15872 

St. Joseph’s (Ballina- 

Do. 

80 

V.T. 

ii . 

13c 

15842 

Flaskagh, . 


G 1 enn amaddy 
Rural. 

120 

V.T. 

Mayo, 

lOi 

15854 

Rabins, 


Ballina Rural, . 

120 

V.T. 

it 


15864 

Glencalry, . 


Killala Rural, . 

40 

V.T. 

it 

10c 15866 

Carrakennedy, 


Westport Rural , 

100 

V.T. 


b 2 
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Building Grants cancelled, and Building Cases 
brought into operation. 


V. — List of Four Boilding Grants cancelled during the Year 
ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Circuit & 1 
Section, 1 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or 
Urban District 
or Town. 

How 

vested 

Reason for cancelling. 

Donegal, . 

lc 

15634 

Letterkenuy (2), 

Letterkenny 

Urban. 

v.c. 

Lease surrendered. 

Tyrone, . 

6a 

15759 

Aughnacloy, B. 

Town of Auglina- 
cloy. 

V.T. 

Title defective. 

» • • 


15760 

» G. 

>» 

V.T. 

.. 

Leitrim, . 

11a 

15670 

Curragha, 

Carrick-on-Shan- 
non Rural. 

V.T. 

Lease surrendered. 


VI. List of Ihirty-Five Building Cases brought into operation 
during the Year ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Circuit & 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or 
Urban Distriot 
or Town. 

How 

vestec 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Manager. 

Antrim, 

4a 

15805 

Massereene, 

Town of Antrim, . 

V.T. 

E.C. 

„ . . 

4c 

15791 

St. James’s, Whiteabbey, 

Belfast Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

„ . . 

5b 

15667 

Lisburn Convent, 

Lisburn Urban, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

” ‘ ' 

“ 

15830 

St. Joseph’s, Bran k ins- 
town. 

Aghalee Rural, 

V.T. 


Armagh, 

9c 

15761 

St. Malachy’s, B. 

Newry Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Donegal, 

lc 

15647 

Lissinisk, . 

Stranorlar Rural, . 

V.T. 


. . 

3c 

15770 

Keelogs, 

Donegal Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Down, . 

5a 

15417 

O’Neill Memorial, . 

Newtownards Rural, 

V.C. 

Pres. 

- • • 

9c 

15822 

Loughorne, . , 

Newry Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Fermanagh, . 

8a 

15780 

Derrygonnelly Mill, . 

Enniskillen, R 1, 

h 

V.C. 

E.C. 

Monaghan, 

8b 

15565 

Errigal Trough, . 

Monaghaf Rur 

V C. 

E.C. 



9b 

15756 

Kilkitt, 

CastleblayneyRural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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VI. List of Thirty-five Building Cases brought into operation 

during the Year ended 31st December, 1905 — continued. 


County. | ' 

a 

'■P 

2 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or 

U rban District v 

or Town. 

How | 
estcd 

teligious 
enomina- 
tion of 
Manager. 

Clare . 

17a 

15754 

15755 

S' ewmarket-on-F ergus, 

B. 

Do. . G. 

innis Rural, 
Do. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Cork, . 

20a 

15701 

Bartlemy, • 

B. 

?ermoy Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 


- 

15702 

Do. 

G. 

Do., 

V.T. 

R.C. 


_ 

15792 

Upper Glanmire (1) 

» • 

Cork Rural, . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

„ 

20b 

15550 

Ballyheady, 

B. 

Kinsale Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 


- 

15551 

Do. 

G. 

Do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

» • • 

- 

15781 

Ballintemple, 


Cork Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

« • ■ 

21b 

15787 

Gurtycloona, 


3antiy Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Tipperary , 

12a 

15560 

Ballinree, . 


Nenagh Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Kildare, 

14c 

15303 

Clogkerinkoe, 


Edenderry(2) Rural , 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Longford, 

11c 

15633 

St. Elizabeth’s Convent, 

Grauard Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Wexford, 

19a 

15522 

St. Mary’s Lady's Island 

Wexford Rural, . 

V.T. 

R C. 

Galway, 

10a 

15482 

Cornamona, . 

B. 

Oughterard Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 


_ 

15486 

Do. 

G. 

Do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 


12e 

15427 

Toberroe, 

B. 

Glennamaddy Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 


_ 

15428 

Do. 

G. 

Do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 


_ 

15429 

Clonkeen -Kerrill, 


Loughrea Rural, . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

» • ■ 

1 3c 

15561 

Ballinlass, . 


Glennam add y Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Mayo, . 

7 

15589 

Orlar, . 

B. 

Swinford Rural, . 

V.T. 

R.C. 


_ 

15590 

Do. 

G. 

Do. • • 

V.T. 

R.C. 


10 

15477 

Killeen, 


Killala Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Roscommon, 

7 

15628 

St. Joseph’s Monaster}-, 

Town of Boyle, 

V.T 

R.C. 
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VII. List of One Hundred and Seventy-eight Vested Schools, to- 
wards the erection of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, 



1 ■2 J 




County. 

Circuit a 
Section 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Number o 
Pupils to 1 
accom- 
modated 


Armagh, 


Cavan, 


Donegal, 


Fermanagh, 


Londonderry, 


J | 


2u 

15392 

2c 

15519 

- 

15684 

2a 

15814 

5b 

15838 

4c 

15851 

5b 

15852 

5c 

15862 

4a 

15874 

5b 

15877 

4a 

15881 

4c 

15891 

6a 

15568 

9c 

15652 

6c 

15800 

9c 

15880 

.9b 

15039 

9a 

15502 

- 

15503 

11a 

15579 

1b 

15521 

- 

15532 

3c 

15554 

- 

15641 

1c 

15657 

1b 

15706 

lc 

15813 

lc 

15818 

1b 

15833 

- 

15834 

- 

15843 

lc 

15847 

1a 

15873 

lc 

15876 

5a 

15806 

4b 

15824 

5c 

15839 

8a 

15826 


15837 

2a 

15704 

1b 

15713 

- 

15714 

2a 

15762 

1a 

15825 


Dunseverick, 

Ol'oughmills, 

Killygore, 

Creavery, 

Largymore, 

Ballynaskee, 

St. Oolman’s, 
Donegall Road 
Loan ends, 
Craigmore, 
Woodvale, 

Larne Parochial, 


Dorsey, . , 

Carricknagavna, 
Esky, 

Bessbrook Convent, 


Lisnagirl (2), 
Killinkere, 
Do. . 
DrumleadeD, 


Ballymichael, . 

Croaghross, 

Gortnacart, 

Derry laglian, . 
Dooey, . 
Gortnabrade, . 
Carrickfin Island, 
Anagry, . 
Carrickmaquigley, 
Carrowkeel, 
Carrowmore, . 
Letter, . 

The Castle, 
Cummin, . 


Ballynafeigh. 
Bel voir Hall, 
Gransha, . 


Killadeas, 

Derrybrick, 


Knocknagin, . 
Christ Church, 
Do. . . 

Drumard, 
Drumaneeny, . 


80 

80 

100 

120 

300 

80 

350 

350 

100 

120 

-400 

250 


120 

120 

100 

250 


80 

75 

75 

120 


150 

80 

60 

80 

80 

80 

30 

100 

100 

80 

100 

100 

100 

60 


300 

400 

100 


175 

175 

80 

80 


How 

rested. 


V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T 

V.C. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


V.C. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 
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yil List of One Hundred and Seventy-eight Vested Schools — con. 


County. 

Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, 


Clare, 


Cork, 


Roll 

No. 


13b 


17a 


20a 

20c 


21b 


21b 

21a 


15687 


15376 

15412 

15681 

15812 

15840 

15860 


15520 

15549 

15801 

15802 
15827 
15836 


15159 

15323 

15324 

15563 

15564 
15594 

15597 

15598 

15630 

15631 

15661 

15662 
15694 
15707 
15788 
15850 
1 5858 


Greenan’s Cross, 


Glenrone, 

Seskinore (2), . 
Tullyallen, 

Caledon, . 

St. Patrick’s Monastery, 
Brack avillc, 


If li 


Caherhurley, . 


Ballybran, 
Scanff, . 

.’ B*. 

Do. . 

. . G. 

Shanavogb, 


Kilkerrin, 


Bunmona, 

! ’. b! 

Kilcullen, 

Do. . 

. . G. 

Lisheen, . 

. • B. 

Do. 

. • Cr* 

Grange, . 

b’. 

Macroom, 

Do. . 

. G. 

Kilcolman, 

. B. 

Do. . 

, . G. 

Cullen, . 

. B. 

Do. 

. . G. 

Crookbaven, . 


Y oungfield, 

. b! 

Inchigeela, 

Rock wood, 
Kildinan, 



Kerry, 


22c 

14572 

St. Joseph’s, Miltown, 



22b 

14998 

Lyreacrompane, 




22a 

15592 

Ventry, . 




_ 

15593 

Do. . 




_ 

15600 

Brackluin, 




_ 

15601 

Do. . 




22b 

15644 

Tiernaboul, 


„ 


- 

15645 

Do. . 




22a 

15660 

Clooncurran, . 




22c 

16668 

Lettir, 





15669 

Do. 




22a 

15757 

Caherleheeu, . 





15758 

Do. . 




_ ' 

15844 

Ballyduff, 




_ 

15875 

Ballyroe . • 




- 

15878 

Derryquay, 


Limerick, . 


17c 

15680 

Roxborough, . 




22b 

15685 

Athea, . 




_ 

15686 

Do. 




18b 

15692 

Bilboa, . 





I 15693 

Do. 


” 


18c 

! 15700 

Cloverfield, 



100 


80 

120 

100 

250 

120 


80 

120 

125 

125 

60 

60 


60 

60 

60 

100 

100 

100 

175 

175 

60 

60 

150 

150 

60 

80 

100 

60 


How 

vested. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V T. 

V T. 
V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

v.c. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


200 

200 

100 

100 

175 

175 

75 

75 

200 

60 

60 

60 

60 

150 

80 

100 


60 

175 

175 

125 

125 

80 


V.T. 

V.T 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 

V.T, 

V.T. 


V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V T. 
V.T. 
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VII— -List of One Hundred and Seventy-eight Vested Schools— con. 


County. 

Circuit and 

Boll 

No. 

School, 

Number of 
Pupils to bo 
accom- 

• How 

! vested. 

Tipperary, . 

17c 

15526 

Tour, 


80 

V.T. 

i» 

18f 

15535 

Bishopswood, . 


100 

V.T. 

» 

18c 

15677 

Lisvernano. . , 


150 

V.T. 

» 

- 

15678 

Alierlow, 


100 

V.T. 


17c 

15696 

Silvermines, . 

! B 

75 

V.T. 


- 

15697 

Do. 

. G 

75 

V.T. 

»> • 

18b 

15703 

Cashel, . 

. inft 

200 

V.T. 

» 

12a 

15778 

Nenagh, . 


80 

V.T. 

)! 

18b 

15861 

Coolmoyne, 


80 

V.T. 

Waterford, . 

19c 

15528 

Cappoquiu 

. B. 

120 

V.T. 

>' • 

— 

15642 

Portlaw Convent, . 


300 

V.T. 

» 

- 

15658 

Moonameen, . 


80 

V.T. 

» 

19a 

15841 

Castletown 


60 

V.T. 

Dublin, 

14a 

15650 

Corduff, . 


80 

V.T. 

» 

15b 

15767 

Dolphin’s Barn 72), . 


250 

V.T. 

” 

J4a 

15816 

St. Vincent’s Convent, Jun. 

600 

V.T. 

Kildare, 

15b 

15655 

Robertstown, 


100 

V.T. 

ii 

16c 

15769 

Monasterevan Convent, 


600 

V.T. 

ii 


15870 

Newbridge, 

B. 

150 

V.T. 



15871 

Do. 

inft. 

270 

V.T. 

Kilkenny, . 

19c 

15632 

Kilmacow Convent, 


150 

V.T. 

ii • 

16c 

15695 

Goresbridge Convent, 


100 

V.T. 

King’s, 

16b 

15395 

Mount Bolus, 

. B. 

75 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

15396 

Do. 

G. 

75 

V.T. 

i» 

- 

15556 

Portarlington Convent, 


300 

V.T. 

n 

12a 

15612 

Cadamstown, 


80 

V.T. 

” ' ' 

16b 

15656 

Ballykilraurry, 


80 

V.T. 

Meatb, . . ) 

14b 

15483 

Rathlcenny, 

B. 

75 

V.T. 



15487 

Do. . 

G. 

75 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 

16a 

15562 

?oxrock, . , , 


80 

V.T. 

v ” 

16b 

15867 

£nockaroo, 


100 

V.T. 

Wicklow, . 

15c 

15676 

Vicklow, 

B. 

200 

V.T. 

Galway, 

13c 

15508 

Irooklawn, 


150 

V.T. 

ii 

13a 

15513 

nishlacken, 


60 

V.T. 


13b 

15523 ] 

Cinvara Convent, . , 


200 

V.T. 
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VII. — List of One Hundred and Seventy-eight Vested Schools— core. 


County. 

Circuit and 
Section 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Number of 
Pupils’to be 
accom- 
modated. 

How 

vested. 

Galwa 



12b 

15587 

Gortnadeeve, . 

B. 

75 

V.T. 




_ 

15588 

Do 

G. 

75 

V.T. 




13b 

15679 

Tawin Island, 


40 

V.T. 




13a 

15708 

Moycullen, 

B. 

100 

V.T. 




_ 

15709 

Do. .... 

G. 

100 

V.T. 




13c 

J5771 

Newcastle, , 

B, 

100 

V.T. 




_ 

15772 

Do 

G. 

100 

V.T. 




_ 

15796 

Curandrum, , 


80 

V.T. 




_ 

15817 

Shanballymore, 


120 

V.T. 




12b 

15829 

St. Joseph’s (Ballinruane), 


120 

V.T. 




_ 

15835 

St. Brendan's (Loughrea) 


250 

V.T. 




13c 

15842 

Flaskagh, 


120 

V.T. 




13a 

15845 

Inishturbot, 


60 

V.T, 




_ 

15846 

Iuishturk, 


60 

V.T. 

■> 




15872 

St. Joseph's (Balliuaboy) . 


80 

V.T, 

Leitrim, 



Da 

15356 

Aughacashel, . 


120 

V.T. 




11b 

15665 

Drumlouglian, . 


120 

V.T. 




11a 

15690 

Cornagon, 


80 

V.T. 

» 



11b 

15809 

Corduff, 


120 

V.T. 

Mayo, 



10c 

14866 

Bull smou th, 


60 

V.T. 




7c 

15542 

Swinford Convent, 


400 

V.T. 




10b 

15608 

St. Patrick’s (Falleighter), 

B. 

100 

V.T. 




_ 

15609 

Do. do. , 

G. 

100 

V.T. 




10a 

15682 

Ballyglass, 

B. 

75 

v.c. 




_ 

15683 

Do. ... 

G. 

75 

V.C. 




10c 

15705 

Rathlcell, 


80 

V.T. 

„ 



_ 

15819 

Crucknacolly, . 


60 

V.T. 




10b 

15854 

Rahins, 


120 

V.T. 




- 

1 5864 

Glencalry, 


40 

V.T. 

” 



10c 

15866 

Carrakennedy, 


100 

V.T. 

Roscommon, 


7a 

15425 

Fairymount, 

B. 

125 

V.T. 




_ 

15426 

Do., 

G. 

125 

V.T. 





15543 

Tibohine, 

B. 

125 

v.T. 




_ 

15544 

Do 

G. 

125 

V.T. 

„ 



12c 

15614 

Taughmaconnell, 

B. 

75 

V.T. 




_ 

15615 

Do., 

G. 

75 

V.T. 




_ 

15648 

Clonowen, 

B. 

100 

V.T. 




_ 

15649 

Do. ... 

G. 

100 

V.T. 

,, 



_ 

15653 

Ballyforan, 

G. 

80 

V.T. 

” 



10a 

15664 

Granlahan, 

G. 

150 

V.T. 

Slicfo, 



7c 

15213 

Clonanure, .... 

B. 

75 

V.T. 




_ 

15214 

Do. ... 

G. 

75 

V.T. 

„ 



_ 

15514 

Tubbercurry, 

B. 

125 

v.T. - 

„ 



7b 

15527 

Roughley, 


60 

V.T. 

„ 



7a 

15606 

Mount Town, 


120 

V.T. 




10b 

15607 

Gleneaskey, 


60 

V.T. 




7b 

15663 

Lugnagal, 


100 

V.T. 
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Schools placed on Suspended List , 


VIII.— List of Sixteen Schools (Vested) placed on the Suspended List during 
the year ended 31st December, 1905. 



-a 

s . 
a a 

^ Roll 
1 N °- 






County. 

'5 o 
£ - 
.— CO 
1 « 

School. 


Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

How 

vested. 

Reason for placing School on the 
Suspended Lists. 

Cavan, . 

9e 

5623 

Bailieboro’ Model, 
G. 

Bailieboro’ Rural, 

v.c. 

Amalgamated with 5627. 

Donegal, 

3c 

13369 

Stranorlar, Inft. . 

Stranorlar Rural, 

V.T. 

„ „ 13367-6. 

Tyrone, 

6a 

2489 

Roan, 

B. 

Dungannon Rural 

V.T. 

„ „ 2490. 

Clare, 

17a 

13739 

Burrane, 

G. 

Kilrush Rural, . 

V.T. 

„ „ 13738. 

Cork, . 

20b 

11939 

Guileen, 

B. 

Midleton Rural, 

V.T. 

„ 11940. 

» • • 

21a 

14439 

Far ran, 

G. 

Macroom Rural, 

V.T. 

„ „ 14438. 

Kerry,. 

21a 

7122 

Daurus, 

G. 

Kenmare Rural, 

V.C. 

„ „ 1399. 

Limerick, . 

17b 

14102 

Borrigone, . 

G. 

Rathheale Rural, 

V.T. 

„ „ 14101. 

•• 

IHc 

13027 

Kilfinane, Inft 


Kilmallock (1) 
Rural, 

V.T. 

„ „ 13025-6. 

Galway, 

13a 

13527 

Tiernee, . 

G. 

Oughterard Rural, 

V.T. 

„ „ 13526. 

» 

13b 

12575 

Lurga, 

G. 

Gort Rural, 

V.C. 

„ „ 12574. 

Mayo, } 

7c 

11056 

Orlar, 

B. 

Swinford Rural, . 

V.T. 

Superseded by 15589. 

’• ■ ■ 

- 

11057 

»> • 

G. 

„ 

V.T. 

„ 15590. 


10a 

11439 

Ballykaunis, 

G. 

Claremorris 

Rural, 

V.T. 

„ 1537 5. 

Roscommon, 

7a 

6299 

Callow, 

G. 

Castlerea Rural, 

V.C. 

Amalgamated with 62.98. 

» 


12620 

Laphoil, 

G. 

Carrick-on-Shan- 
non Rural, 

V.T. 

„ „ 12619. 


IX, Two Schools (Vested) removed from the List op Suspended 
Schools during the year ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Circuit 

and 

Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or Urban District, 
or Town 

How 

vested. 

Kerry, , . 

20c 

11181 

Turreencahill, . 

G. 

Killarney Rural, 

V.T. 

Limerick. 

! 22b 

1 

12268 

Knocknasna, 

B. 

Newcastle do., 

V.T. 
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List of Suspended Schools. 


X. — List of Two Hundred and Ten Schools (Vested) 
on the Suspended List on 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Circuit 

and 

Section. 

Roil No. 

School 

How 

vested. 

Antrim, . 


2c 

1200 

Breen, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


4a 

5537 

Dundrod, . 

. G. 

v.c. 

Do., . 


- 

6633 

Cavehill, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


4c 

7944 

Bellahill, . 


V.C. 

Do., . 


•2a 

1223 

Aughtercloney, . 


V.T. 

Cavan, . 


8c 

129 

Curlurgan, 

. B. 

v.c. 

Do., . 


- 

143 

Coronary, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

144 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


11b 

11206 

Killeshandra, 

. G. 

V.T, 

Do., . 


- 

138 

Carrick, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


9a 

2180 

Lattoon, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


9b 

1633 

Edenagully, 

. B. 

v.c. 

Donegal, 


1c 

2336 

Letterkenny Convent, 


V.T. 

Do., . 


1b 

2999 

Ture, . j 

. G. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


- 

3884 

Tullydish, . 

. G. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


- 

2407 

Ballymacarry, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


3a 

4421 

Ballyshannon, . 

. 6. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


3c 

1363 

Gortichar, . 


V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

13369 

Stranorlar, 

. inft. 

V.T. 

Down, . 


5a 

4743 

Bright, 

. B. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


- 

10878 

Kilclief . 


V.T. 

Do., . . 


- 

2275 

Ballintogher, 


V.T. 

Fermanagh, . 


8a 

11522 

Brookboro’, . , 

. B. 

V.C. 

Londonderry, . 


2b 

3987 

Killowen-strcet, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


2a 

2486 

Drumgamer, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


1a 

5496 

Glenrandle, 

. B. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


2a 

2896 

Lemnaroy, 

. G. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


- 

3893 

Warwick Lodge, 


V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

12187 

Hall-street (Maghera), 

. G. 

V.C. 

Monaghan, 


8b 

4653 

Tullycrummin, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


8c 

10430 

Corravacan, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


8b 

10453 

Drum sheeny, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., 


9b 

367 

Carrickmacross, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Tyrone, . 


1a 

1260 

Donagheady, 


V.C. 

Do., . 


3 b 

5678 

Letterbrat, 

. G. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


3a 

3277 

Feglish, 

. G. 

v.c. 

Do., . 


3b 

415 

Glencull, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


3a 

2456 

Blackfort, . 

. G. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


3b 

3345 

Reylaugh, 


v.c. 

Do., . 


6b 

419 

Dunamore, 


V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

1142 

Altmore, . 

. B. 

v.c. 

Do., . 


_ 

2436 

Stewartstown (1), 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


3b 

9867 

Dunmoyle, 


v.c. 

Do.. . 


- 

437 

Aughiogan, 


V.T. 

Do., . 


3c 

11670 

Drumclamph, . 

. B. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


6a 

2489 

Roan, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Clare, 


13b 

1264 

Moyrhee, . . 

. B. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


- 

3198 

Caherbullog, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


— 

3199 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


17a 

443 

Newtownstackpoole, 

B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


_ 

5314 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do.. . 


_ 

4751 

Lacken, 

. B. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


_ 

4752 

Do., 

. G. 

V.C. 

Do., . 


17c 

4438 

Kilkishen, 

. B. 

V.T 

Do., . 


_ 

4439 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


17a 

13739 

Burrane, . 

. G. 

V.T 

Cork, 


18c 

12445 

Glenahulla, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


20b 

12503 

Ballymacamlric, 


V.T. 

Do., . 


20c 

3509 

Dromleigh, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


_ 

3150 

Canovee, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

9486 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 
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List of Suspended Schools. 


X. List of Two Hundred and Ten Schools (Vested) on the 
Suspended List on 31st December, 1905 — continued. 


County. 


Cork — con. 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Kerry, 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Do, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Limerick, 
Do., . 


Tipperary. 

Do'.’ 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Waterford, 
Do., . 

Dublin, . 
Do., . 
Do.. 

Do., . 
Kildare, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 


Circuit 

and 

Section. 


20c 


21a 

20c 


21a 

20a 


21b 

21c 

20b 

21b 

20b 

17b 

21b 

20b 

21a 

22a 

22b 

22a 


22b 

20c 

22c 


21a 

22c 

21a 

17b 

18c 

12a 

18c 

17c 

18b 

19c 

14c 

15c 

15b 

16c 


1690 

9244 

9245 
10308 

3888 

9145 

2157 

2158 
3994 
4128 

11570 
1261 7 
3887 
5141 
10037 

5716 

5717 
12607 

3440 

12362 

1612 

2373 

1387 

1502 

8894 

4844 

11939 

14439 

10958 

2121 

2191 

2192 
9423 

10167 

3263 

2995 

1602 

5148 

8252 

10099 

2850 

10722 

7122 

14102 

13027 

2076 

3694 

10433 

10431 

15074 

11742 

13706 

9450 

3490 

4318 

700 

701 
82.93 
3918 
1497 
5351 
2712 


School. 

How 

vested. 

Millstreet (1), . 



Kingwilliamstown, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

Millstreet (2), . 

. B. 


Castleview, 

. B. 


Curraghs, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Dromagh, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., 

. G. 


Britway, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Skehanabeg, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Ballyvonier, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Clenor and Carig, 

. B. 


Knockacolletha, 

. B. 


Skibbereen (4), 



Ardfield, . 

. B. 


Castletownsend, 

. B. 


Do., 

. G. 


Bally gur teen, . 

. B. 


Skibbereen (2), . 



Lough Ine, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Kiusale Monastery, . 



Dunbeacon, 



St. Joseph’s Monastery 

. (i). 

V.T. 

Do. 

. (2). 


Tourard, . 

. G. 


Castletown, 



Guileen, . 

. B. 


Farran, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Lixnaw, . 

. G. 


Gortnaskehi, 

. G. 


Castlegregory, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

Spa, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Nohoval, . 

. B. 


Kilsarcon, 



Rathmore 

. G. 


Gortaeuilane, 



Geraghsallagh, . 


V.C. 

Sneem, 

. G. 


Letterfinish, 

. G. 


Kenmare, . 

. G. 


Corrobeg, . 

. G. 

V.C. 

Daurus, . . , 

. G. 

V.C. 

Borrigone, 

. G. 

V.T. 

Kilfinane, . 

. inft. 

V.T. 

Carney, 

. B. 

V.T. 

Kyle Park, 

. B. 


Ardnane, . 

. B. 


Ballougb, . 

B. 

V.T. 

Shronell, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Newport, . 

i. 

V.T. 

Lagganstown, . 

G. 

V.T. 

Ballycarron, 

G. 

V.C. 

Kilcalf, 

. B. 

V.C. 

Ballyduff, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

Chapelizod, 

B. 

V.T. 

Do., . ... 

G. 

V.T. 

Ballycorus, 

B. 

V.C. 

Ringsend, 

G. 

V.C. 

Newtown, 

G. 

V.T. 

Abbey, 

G. 

V.C. 

Levitstown.. . . 


V.T. 
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List of Suspended Schools. 


X, List of Two Hundred and Ten Schools (Vested on the 

Suspended List on 31st December, 1905 — continued. 


County. 


Kilkenny, 
Do., . 
Do., . 

Do., . 
King’s, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Longford, 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Louth, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Meath, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do.. . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Queen’s, 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Wicklow, 
Galway, 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Leitrim, . 

Do., . 
Mayo , . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., 

Do., 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Roscommon, 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Sligo, 


Circuit • 
and 

Section. 1 

Boll No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

16a 

790 

Church Hill, . 


V.T. 

19b 

1155 

Skeavostheen, . 

' G r 

V.T. 

16a 

3413 

St. John’s, 

i. 

V.T, 

- 

10639 

St.John’s Preparatory 

B. 

V.T. 

16b 

829 

Tullamore, 

. B. 

V.T. 

_ 

812 

Clonbullogue, . 

. B. 

V.T. 

_ 

813 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

lie 

1308 

Curraghboy, 

. B. 

V.T. 

_ 

1495 

Do., 

G. 

V.T. 

_ 

12684 

Longford (2). . 

G. 

v.c. 

llB 

14585 

Edenmore, 

. G, 

V.T. 

9a 

1593 

Walshestown, . 

. B. 

V.T. 


11963 

Dowdstown, 


V.T. 

_ 

847 

Dundalk, 

B.’ 

V.T. 

_ 

848 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

! 

2139 

Aclint, . 

G. 

V.T. 

14a 

1176 

Mount Hanover, 

. G. 

V.T. 


2086 

Clonalvey, 

. B. 

V.T. 

14c 

1827 

Batterstown, 


V.T. 

14a 

3147 

Cushinstown, . 

.’ G. 

V.T. 

14b 

4009 

Tullaghanstown, 


V.T. t 

_ 

4309 

Phillenstown, . 


V.T. 

16a 

1635 

Luggacurren, 

*. b! 

v.c. 

16c 

4779 

Kilabban, 

. G. 

v.c. 

_ 

1727 

Ballylinan, 

. B. 

V.T. 

18a 

1156 

Rathdowney, 

. B. 

V.T. 

16b 

12906 

Rahugh, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

19a 

11995 

Loftus Hall, 

. G. 

V.T. 

_ 

1491 

Galbally, 

. G. 

V.T. 

19b 

5037 

Courtmacuddy, 

. B. 

V.C. 

19a 

10730 

Barntown, 

. G. 

V.T. 

19b 

12740 

Marshalstown, 

. B. 

V.T. 

15c 

5950 

Rathdrum, 

. G. 

v.c. 

12b 

12910 

Woodlawn, 

. 3. 

>.T 


2175 

Portumna, 

. G. 

V.C. 

13a 

4787 

Oughterard, 

. G. 

V.C. 

_ 

9566 

Murvey, 

. G. 

V.C. 

13c 

8799 

Menlough, 

. B. 

V.T. 

13b 

4507 

Oranmore, 


v.c. 

12b 

1009 

Lickerig, 

! G. 

V.T. 

13b 

4791 

Gort, 

. G. 

V.C. 


3057 

Kinvarra, , 

. G. 

V.T. 

13a 

1012 

Roundstone, 

. G. 

V.T. 


4941 

Kilkerrin, 


V.T. 


13527 

Tiernee, 

’. g! 

V.T. 

13b 

12575 

Lurga, 

. G. 

V.C. 

11a 

12193 

Lisduff ^2), 

. B. 

V.T. 

7b 

10259 

Gortnasilla, 


V.C. 

10c 

4010 

Richmond, 

. b] 

V.T. 


4011 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

10b 

12035 

Foxford, 

. G. 

V.T. 


1077 

Attymachugh, . 


V.T. 

7c 

2031 

Swineford, . , 

. i. 

V.T. 


2030 

Do. 

. IJ. 

V.T. 

10c 

4631 

Newport Pratt. 

. G. 

V.T. 

10a 

12521 

Newtownbrowne, 


V T. 

10b 

15732 

Knocks, 

. G. 

V.C. 

7c 

11056 

Orlar, 

. B. 

V.T. 


11057 

Do., 

. G. 

V.T. 

10a 

11439 

Ballyhaunis, 

. G. 

V.T. 

12c 

4196 

Deerpark, 

. G. 

V.T. 

7a 

2494 

Cortober, 

. G. 

V.T. 


6299 

Callow, 

. G. 

V.C. 

_ 

12620 

Laphoil, . 

. G. 

V.T. 

10b 

1092 

Largan, . 


V.T. 

7c 

1349 

Kilmacteigue, . 

. B. 

V.T. 
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26 List of Suspended Schools, and General Summary of Schools. 


X. — List of Two Hundred and Ten Schools (Vested) on the 
Suspended List on 31st December, 1905 — continued . 

Model School Departments. 


County 


Cavan, . 

Do., . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 
Dublin . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Kildare, . 

Do., . 
Kilkenny, 
Do., . 
King’s, . 
Meath, . 
Do., . 
Wexford, 
Galway, . 


Circuit 

and 

Section. 

Roll No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

9b 

5628 

Bailieboro’ 

Model, . 


G. 


- 

8514 

Do., 





18b 

5635 

Clonmel 



: 


19a 

6976 

Waterford 



\ 


14a 

4993 

Glasnevin 



G. 


J4c 

8653 

Central 

„ (2) . 


B. 


- 

8654 

Do. 

„(3) . 




- 

8655 

Do. 

„(4) . 




- 

8656 

Do. 

„(5) • 




- 

8657 

Do. 

,, (2) . 


G. 


- 

8658 

Do. 

„ (3) . 




- 

8659 

Do. 

„(4) * 




16c 

6210 

Athy 



G. 

V.C. 

- 

6615 

Do., 





16a 

6983 

Kilkenny 



i. 

V.C. 

— 

6982 

Do., 



G. 


12a 

7951 

Parsonstown 





14b 

5631 

Trim 



G. 


- 

5632 

Do. 





19a 

7786 

Enniscorthy 



i. 

V.C. 

18a 

6214 

Galway 

» 


i. 

r.c. 


The Roll number of the Infant Department of Dunmanway Model School was cancelled. 


XI. General Summary of Operation, Building, Inoperative, and Suspended 
Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1905. 


County. 

Operation 

Sohools. 

Building 

Schools. 

Inoperative 

Schools. 

Suspended 

Schools.* 

Total 

County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Sohools. 

Inoperative! 

Schools. 

Suspended 

Schools.* 

Total. 

Antrim, 

706 

12 

- 

5 

723 

Kildare, 

106 

4 

1 

5 

116 

Armagh, 

271 

4 

- 

- 

275 

Kilkenny, . 

180 

2 

_ 

6 

188 

Cavan, 

281 

4 

2 

9 

296 

King’s, 

120 

5 

_ 

4 

129 

Donegal, 

434 

14 

1 

7 

456 

Longford, . 

108 

- 

_ 

4 

112 

Down, 

518 

3 

- 

3 

524 

Louth, 

114 

_ 

_ 

5 

119 

Fermanagh, 

182 

2 

- 

1 

185 

Meath, 

171 

2 

. 

8 

181 

Londonderry, 

295 

5 

2 

6 

308 

Queen’s, 

120 

2 

_ 

4 

126 

Monaghan, . 

188 

1 


4 

193 

Westmeath, 

142 

_ 

_ 

1 

143 

Tyrone, 

365 

6 

- 

13 

384 

Wexford, . 

178 

_ 

1 

6 

185 

Clare, 

266 

6 

- 

10 

282 

Wicklow, . 

137 

1 

_ 

J 

139 

Cork, . 

740 

17 

2 

33 

792 

Galway, 

422 

18 

2 

14 

456 

Kerry, , 

363 

16 

1 

15 

395 

Leitrim, 

206 

4 


2 

212 

Limerick, 

265 

6 

- 

2 

273 

Mayo, . 

425 

11 

1 

12 

449 

Tipperary, . 

325 

9 

- 

9 

343 

Roscommon, 

253 

10 

3 

4 

270 

Waterford, . 

142 

4 

- 

3 

J49 

Sligo, . 

217 

7 


2 

226 

Carlow, 

84 


1 









Dublin, 

335 

3 

i 


12 

350 

Total, 

8,659 

178 1 

17 

2(0 j 

9,064 


* Including Model Sohool Departments* 
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Attendance, &c., at Schools op Special Character. 

I. — Convent and Monastery Schools. 

(a.)— T hree Hundred and One Convent National Schools paid by 
Capitation. 


Province and 
County 

Circuit and | 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Pec., 
1905. 

Average 

dally 

attendance 

ended 31st 
Deo., 1905. 

ULSTER. 
Co. Antrim, 

5n 

15667 

Lisburn, . 

Sacred Heart, 

231 

154 

„ 

4c 

7059 

Crumlin-road, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

272 

219 

„ 

4a 

10566 

St. Catherine’s, 

Dominican, . 

406 

292 

„ 

4C 

13843 

Star of the Sea, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

341 

231 



14138 

St. Joseph’s Crumlin- 

do., 

107 

50 


4a 

15278 

road. 

St. Vincent’s Odessa-st.) 

Sisters of Charity, 

640 

415 


5c 

8056 

St. Malachy’s, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

528 

356 

Co. Armagh, . 

6c 

9719 

Edward-street, . Inft. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

460 

395 



15183 

Church-place, 

do., 

149 

101 

„ 

6a 

8220 

Mt. St. Catherine, 

Sacred Heait, 

362 

252 

„ 


10856 

Keady, .... 

Poor Clares, 

207 

161 

” 

9c 

13868 

Maghernahely, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

216 

141 

Co. Cavan, 

8c 

8490 

Cavan, .... 

Poor Clares, 

297 

195 



10176 

Ballyjamesduff, 

do., 

187 

129 

„ 

„ 

11789 

Belturhet, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

183 

121 

» 

9b 

12093 

Cootehill, 

do., 

105 

67 

Co. Donegal, . 

lc 

15016 

Letterkenny, 

Loreto, . . 

102 

77 

„ 


10165 

Glenties, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

95 

63 

»» 

lB 

2055 

Glentogher, sen. B. & G. 

do., 

71 

43 



9278 

Moville, 

do., 

123 

97 



10689 

St. Patrick’s, 

do., 

153 

108 

»» 

3a 

14705 

Ballyshannon (2), 

do., 

156 

94 

C°- Down, 

5a 

15504 

Nazareth House, . 

Sisters of Nazareth, 

186 

173 

„ 


15505 

Nazareth Lodge, . 

do., 

90 

90 

„ 

4c 

15390 

St. Matthew’s, 

Cross and Passion, 

519 

348 

„ 

5a 

10253 

Mt. St. Patrick, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

308 

225 


9c 

243 

St. Clare’s, . 

Poor Clares, 

691 

465 



9725 

Rostrevor, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

119 

72 



13732 

Warrenpoint, 

do., 

100 

69 

” 

» 

7508 

Canal street, 

do. . 

469 

284 

Co. Fermanagh, 

8a 

2035 

Enniskillen Infant, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

68 

45 

Co, L’Derrv, . 

Ib 

6168 

St. Eugene's Cathedral, . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

671 

580 


1a 

13212 

St. Patrick’s (2), . 

do., 

341 

257 

,, 

lc 

14598 

St. Columb’s, G. Inft., 

do., . 

144 

109 

i. 


14599 

do., . B. Inft. 

do., 

202 

156 

M 

lA 

14915 

Nazareth House, . 

Sisters of Nazareth, 

204 

197 

>1 

2a 

14007 

St. Mary’s, Magherafelt, . 

Immaculate Conception, 

77 

67 



15066 

do., . . Iuft. 

do., 

73 

59 
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Convent Schools paid hy Capitation. 


(a.) — Three Hundred and One Convent National Schools paid by 
Capitation — continued. 


Province and 
County. 

Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 


Average 
No. ot 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31stDec., 
1905. 

attendance 

ended 31 k 
D ec., 1905. 

ULSTER-con. 
Co. Tyrone, 

3e 

10110 

Strabane, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


552 

422 

„ 

. 


14272 

Omagh, 

Loreto, 


249 

170 

„ 


fin 

13814 

Cookstown, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


211 

174 

” 


” 

14458 

St. Patrick’s,. 

do.. 


320 

207 

MUNSTER 









Co. Clare, 


13b 

10644 

Ennistymon, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


284 

205 




12962 

Tulla, . . . . 



192 

146 

„ 



15162 

Killaloe, 

do., 


164 

131 

» 


17a 

7315 

Ennis, .... 

do., 


518 

351 



11800 

Kilkee, .... 

do., 


236 

167 

>* 



13374 

Kilrush, 

do. , 


497 

358 

Co. Cork, 


20b 

512 

Midleton, 

Presentation, 


517 

373 

„ 


19c 

3828 

Youghal, 

do., . 


560 

384 



20b 

6376 

Queenstown, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


683 

479 

„ 



7419 

St. Mary's(Carrigtwohill) 

Poor Servants of 

the 

165 

121 



20b 

13450 

Rushbrook, . 

Mother of (iodandthe 
Poor. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

90 

72 



17c 

1541 

Charleville, . 



116 

91 



20c 

13031 

St. Joseph’s, . . Inft. 

do., 


173 

125 



2278 

Millstreet, 

Presentation, 


292 

205 




10047 

Macroom, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


462 

320 



20a 

10232 

Kanturk, 

do., 


249 

163 



2258 

Fermoy, 

Presentation, 


445 

305 




4268 

Doneraile, 

do., 


181 




u 

4630 

Mallow, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


438 

297 




11855 

Buttevant, 



129 





12791 

Mitchelstown. 

Presentation, 


342 

225 



21a 

9161 

Bantry, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


335 

249 




13372 

St. Patrick’s, B. Inft. 

do., 


141 

105 




15832 

St. Patrick’s, . Inft. 



63 

53 



21c 

7651 

Clonakilty, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


322 

214 




8430 

Skibbereen, . 



328 


„ 


21b 

13661 

St. Mary’s, . 

Sisters of Charity, 


203 

147 




13662 

Do., . . Inft. 



206 




21c 

14813 

Roscarbery, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


309 

226 

368 



21b 

4572 

Kinsale, 



553 



21c 

5257 

Bandon, 

Presentation, 


396 

252 



20b 

5940 

Blackrock, 

Ursuline, 


123 

81 



21b 

6153 

St. Finbar’s, . 

Presentation, 


1,121 




21a 

12218 

Clarence-street, . Inft. 

do., 


541 




20a 

13696 

St. Vincent’s, 

Sisters of Charity, 


1,375 


„ 


21a 

14000 

St. Joseph’s, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


1,314 

717 

490 



20a 

14105 

Clarence-street, 

Presentation, 




21b 

14594 

St. Finhar’s, .B. Inft. 
St. Mary’s, Passage 

do., 


250 

251 

„ 


20b 

14299 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


323 

•> 


21b 

14722 

W est, 

Schull, .... 

do., 


119 

94 

Co. Kerry, 


22b 

4062 

Listowel, 



465 

331 

79 

47 

123 

109 

397 

„ 


22a 

11849 

Lixnaw, 



116 




15335 

Do. . . Inft. 



76 



22b 

13233 

Ballybunion, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


185 



22c 

1859 

Milltown, 

Presentation. 



” 


22a 

13530 

Moyderwell, . . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


603 
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Province and 
County. 


MUNSTER— con. I 
Co. Kerry— con. 

Co. Limerick, 


Co. Tipperary, 


Oo. Waterford. 


Roll 

No. 


17c 


13615 Tralee (2), . 
14952 Castleisland, . 
10050 St. Gertrude’s, 


12a 


19c 


7439 

15127 

13898 

14625 

13026 

570 

15777 

5547 

6936 

9296 

10684 

11197 

12718 

13480 

14199 

14596 

6032 

6569 

12975 

14555 


2133 

7392 

13371 

3486 

4068 

9407 

15334 

9432 

581 

4133 

7232 

8903 

10120 

10437 

11872 

12349 

13107 

13404 

12180 


5095 

12911 

15457 

11556 

11944 

12007 

12087 

12334 

12403 

12522 

12535 

12578 


Abbeyfealo, . 
Cappamore, . . 

Hospital, • 

Doon, . 

Kilfinane, 

SS. Mary and Munchin’s 
St. Vincent de Paul's, 
Sexton- street,. 

St. J ohn’s-square, . 
Adare, . 

Mt. St. Vincent, 

Bruff, . 

St. Vincent de Paul, Inft, 
St. Mary’s, . B. Inft. 
St. John’s-square, B.Inft. 
Sexton-street, G. Inft. 
St. Catherine’s, 

St. Anne’s, 

St. Joseph’s, . 

Do., 


Inft. 


Religious Order of 
Community. 


Airhill, . 

Nenagh, 

Borrisokane, . 
Borrisoleigh, . 

Thurles, . 
Templemore, . . 

Ballingarry . 
Tipperary, . 

Cashel, . 

Clogheen, 

Drangan, 

Fethard, . 

Cabir, . 
Ballyporeen, . 
Carrick-on-Suir, . 
Morton-street, 

St. Joseph’s (Carrick-on 
Suir). 

New Inn, 

Clonmel, 


Ardmore, 
Lismore, • 
Cappoquin, . 
Kilmacthomas, 
Waterford, . 
Ferrybank, . 
Dungarvan (2), 
Star of the Sea, 
St. Joseph’s, . 
Portlaw, 

St. John’s (2), 
Dunmore, East, 


Sisters of Mercy, 

Presentation, 

Loreto, 


Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do. of Charity 
do. of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Faithful Compani 
Jesus, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., . 

do., . 

do., 


Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do. , 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of Mercy, 

do., 

Presentation, 


Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sacred Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Charity, 
do., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
Ursuline, 

Sisters of Mercy, 


ons of 


Average 

No. of 
PuplU on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
Slit Dec., 
1905. 


daily 

attendance 
for year 
ended 31st 
Deo., 1905. 


310 

467 

61 


228 

195 

344 

247 
311 
717 
242 

703 

704 
114 
177 
201 

425 

233 

236 

313 

246 

248 
180 
123 


294 

587 

216 

119 

523 

187 

159 

431 

328 

181 

135 

272 

317 

145> 

590 

656 

214 

104 

274 


66 

237 

173 
116 
463 

174 
289 
200 
811 
221 
329 
127 


227 

373 

40 


177 

141 

267 

174 

267 

543 

168 

532 

516 

85 

141 

164 

290 

176 

191 
227 

192 
188 
135 

87 


221 

429 

167 

84 

375 

139 

115 

297 

219 

130 

107 

211 

216 

100 

459 

483 

133 

70 

189 


51 

165 

139 

90 

334 

125 

190 

143 

589 

147 

242 

92 
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Convent Schools paid, by Capitation. 


(a.) — Three Hundred and One Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


Province and 
Countv. 

Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

A No” 8 f e 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

daily 

attendance 
for year 
ended 31 st 
Dec., 1905. 

MUNSTER— cow. 







Co. Waterford 

19c 

13020 

Stradbally, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

147 

97 

— con. 









14938 

St. Otteran’s, 
St. Alplionsus, 

do., 

427 

286 

” 

,, A 

15295 

St. John of God, 

154 

112 

LEINSTER. 







Oo. Carlow, . 

16c 

15245 

Carlow, 

Presentation, 

462 

394 


fT f 

10010 

Do., . . Inft. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

175 

153 

. 

15a 

13607 

Tullow, 

Bagnalstown, 

Brigidine, . 

283 

185 

” 

J6c 

1926 

Presentation, 

439 

289 

Co. Dublin, 

14a 

1149 

King’s Inns-st., 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,227 

1,003 

. 

„ b 

5933 

George’s-hill, 

Presentation, 

734 

527 

,, 

A 

9932 

Stauhope-street, . 

Sisters of Charity, 

821 

640 


» A 

11883 

Baldoyle, 

do.. 

181 

127 


v B 

12408 

Cabra, 

Dominican, . 

131 

104 


A 

12448 

Gardiner-street, 
Mount Sackville, . 

Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s, 
Sisters of Charity, 

1,451 

1,105 


,» B 

13887 

83 

62 


v ’• 

14515 

East Wall, . 

368 

311 


14a 

15056 

St. Vincent’s, 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,197 

905 


.. 

15321 

Do. junior . 

do. , . . 

850 

666 


16» 

743 

St. James’s (1), 

do., . 

979 

685 


15c 

2018 

Baggot-street, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

1,499 

944 


14c 

13447 

Lucan, . . 

Presentation, 

296 

220 


15c 

7032 

Leeson-lane, 

Loreto, 

652 

460 


.. B 

7546 

Golden Bridge, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

586 

380 


ii B 

7883 

Clondalkin, . 

Presentation, 

239 

187 

„ 

„ B 

11064 

Weaver’s-square, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

1,149 

765 


.. B 

12471 

Our Lady’s Mount, 

Sisters of Charity, 

537 

390 


„ B 

13611 

Warrenmount, 

Presentation, 

845 

685 


„ C 

1985 

Booterstown, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

209 

150 

. 

i> c 

5600 

Kingstown, 

Dominican, 

895 

632 


„ A 

11832 

Mount Anville, 

Sacred Heart, 

148 

122 


„ C 

11894 

Sandymount, 

Sisters of Charity, 

380 

289 


ii A 

12509 

St. Anne’s, . 

do., . . 

233 

177 


„ C 

14586 

Blackrock, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

621 

381 


» A 

729 

Loreto, 

Loreto, 

149 

114 

»» 

» C 

7182 

Dalkey, 

do., 

243 

199 


.. 

11569 

Townsend-street, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

864 

514 

»» 

11 A 

13612 

St. Joseph’s, Terenure, . 

Presentation, 

398 

247 

” 

»> C 

15480 

Harold, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

352 

276 

Co. Kildare, . 

15b 

779 

Maynooth, 

Presentation, 

210 

155 



1151 

Clane, .... 

do., 

105 

78 

, 

rt -- 

15040 

Naas, .... 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

278 

201 


16c 

11976 

Kilcock, 

Presentation, 

161 

131 


782 

Monasterevan, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

128 

97 



13782 

Do. . Inft 

do. 

64 

48 



771. 

Kildare, 

Presentation, 

143 

113 

,, 

.. .. 

2106 

Newbridge, . Inft. 

Immaculate Conception, 

224 

156 



11745 

Great Connell, 

do., 

152 

110 

. 

»» n 

11806 

Kilcullen, 

Cross and Passion, 

J 81 

126 


13373 

St. Michael’s (A thy), 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

484 

297 


i »> 

15599 

Kildare, . . Inft. 

Presentation, 

183 

140 
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Convent Schools paid hy Capitation. 


(«.) — Three Hundred and One Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


■ — 







Province and 
Countv. 

n , 

§ B 

'3 g 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupili on 
Rolls for 
yea rended 

Average 

Daily 

attendance 


... i/i 




3lst Dec., 

Deo., 1906. 







LEINSTER— con. 





! 


Co. Kilkenny, . 

19b 

2181 

Tbomastown, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

235 

173 

16c 

9134 

Goresbridge, 

Brigidine, . 

148 

104 


16a 

10478 

St. Patrick’s, 

St. John of God, 

377 

263 

" 

16a 

10835 

Castleeomer, 

Presentation, 

266 

182 

n 

13675 

Callan Lodge, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

288 

207 


» » 

13885 

Kilkenny, 

Presentation, 

681 

525 

" 

19c 

5437 

Mooncoin, 

do., 

177 

120 

” 

» « 

7260 

Kilmacow, 

do. , . . 

148 

117 

Kino’s Co., 

12a 

3220 

Birr, .... 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

339 

274 


5913 

Kilcormac, . 

do., 

180 

135 



13503 

St. Rynagh’s(Banagher) . 

Sacred Heart, 

124 

85 


16b 

823 

Killina, 

Presentation, 

125 

90 



2080 

Tullamore, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

619 

400 



7471 

Portarlington, 

Presentation, 

318 

222 



13118 

Clara, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

279 

187 

„ 

» ■■ 

1562 

Edenderry, 

St. John of God, 

200 

143 

Co. Longford, . 

lie 

12942 

St. Joseph’s, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

427 

285 

„ D 

13846 

Granard, 

do., 

do., . . • 

191 

125 


--U C 

3865 

Ballymalion, 

157 

104 

„ 

>' 

15633 

St. Elizabeth, 

do. , 

167 

122 

Co. Louth, 

1-1 A 

851 

Drogheda, 

Presentation, 

588 

458 


9a 

5387 

Dundalk (2), 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

737 

558 



8445 

Ardee (2), 

do., 

177 

123 


14a 

10475 

St. Vincent’s, junr. boys', 

Sisters of Charity, 

280 

228 


9a 

14651 

Castletown Road, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

313 

225 

„ 

14a 

8052 

St. Mary’s, . 

do., 

288 

204 

Co. Meath, 


883 

Navan (1), . 

Loreto, 

273 

170 



7472 

Do. (2), . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

566 

402 


* 

10913 

Trim, .... 

do., 

253 

170 

„ 

»» 

12068 

Kells, .... 

do., 

492 

375 

Queen’s Co., . 

16a 

1556 

Ballyroan, 

Brigidine, . 

91 

64 


7183 

Mountmellick, 

Presentation, 

269 

188 



7442 

Borris-in-Ossory, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

141 

106 



13343 

Coote-street, 

Brigidine, . 

156 

114 



13386 

Maryborough, 

Presentation, 

475 

333 


A 

13613 

Abbeyleix, . 

Brigidine, . 

250 

176 



13937 

Stradbally, . 

Presentation, 

231 

180 

- 

18a 

1157 

Rathdowney, 

St. John of God, . 

201 

153 

Co. Westmeath, 

14c 

934 

Mullingar, 

Presentation, 

465 

317 


16b 

15512 

Moate, 

Rochford Bridge, . 
St, Peter’s, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

232 

154 

" 

12c 

14603 

7722 

do., 

do., 

117 

390 

. 88 
283 


13417 

St. Mary’s, 

Sacred Heart, 

226 

159 

» 

16e 

14491 

Kilbeggan, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

247 

175 

Co. Wexford,. 

19e 

967 

New Ross (1), 

Carmelite, . 

365 

246 



8670 

Duncannon, 

St. Louis, . 

73 

64 



10622 

1 Ramsgrange, 

do., 

54 

38 

” 

„ 

14644 

| St. Joseph’s, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

313 

226 


c 2 
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Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 


(a.) — Thbee Hundred and One Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


Province and 
County. 

Circuit and 
Section 

Roll 

No. 

8chool. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Bolls Tor 
year ended 
alst Dec., 
1806. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
lor year 
ended 
81st Deo., 
1806. 

LEINSTER-con. 








Co. Wexford — 

19a 

14755 

Ballyhack, 

St. Louis, . 


92 

79 










)' 5 

909 

Wexford, 

Presentation, . 


745 

519 


B 

3631 

Newtownbarry, 

Faithful Companions of 

120 

89 





Jesus. 





B 

3824 

Gorey, 

Loreto, . . 


224 

153 


19a 

6058 

Presentation Convent, 








Enniscorthy, 

Presentation, 

. 

440 

288 



6624 

Kilturk, 

St. John of God, 


75 

53 



8221 

Templeshannon, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


297 

210 



11361 

Faythe, 

St. John of God, 


390 

319 



11986 

Summerhill, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


113 

88 


r r 

12966 

St. Mary’s, George’s-st., 

do. 

. 

450 

357 

»* 

” " 

9184 

Shielbaggan, 

St. Louis, . 


63 

42 

Co. Wicklow, . 

15c 

7246 

Ravenswell, . 

Sisters of Charity, 


369 

258 



10162 

St. Michael’s, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


100 

82 


•; u 

10418 

Wicklow, 

Dominican, . 

. 

308 

218 


15a 

13932 

Arklow, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

. 

380 

264 


c 

14994 

St. Patrick’s (Bray), 

Loreto, 


287 

185 

" 

„ B 

14653 

Baltinglass, . 

Presentation, 


195 

132 

CONNAUGHT. 









13c 

12234 

Tuam (1), . 

Presentation, . 


280 

191 


u » 

12250 

Do. (2), . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


359 

234 



1013 

Raboon, 

Presentation, 


478 

363 



4515 

Newtownsmith, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


619 

382 


u A 

12243 

Carna, . . . 

do., . • 


64 

39 



13190 

Clifden, 

do. , 


174 

110 



13439 

Oughterard, . . 

do., . . 


264 

180 


„ B 

12181 

Clarenbridge, 

Sisters of Charity,. 


108 

68 



13365 

Oranmore, 

Presentation, . 


136 




1518 

Woodford, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


138 

101 



6632 

St. Vincent’s, 

do., . 


327 

227 


12a 

6839 

Ballinasloe, 
Eyrecourt, . . 

do., 


413 

309 


12b 

12731 

do. , . 


121 

86 



14159 

St. Joseph’s, . 

do., 


184 



13b 

11787 

Kinvara, 

do. , . , 


141 

85 



13208 

Gort, .... 

do., 


271 


Co. Leitrim, . 

11a 

13770 

Mohill, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


233 

164 



2821 

Ballinamore, . . Inft. 

do., . 


85 




12940 

Car.-on-Shannon, . 

Marist, . . 


235 

191 


•> ■ 

13614 

Ballinamore, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


94 

58 

Co. Mayo, 

10b 

14176 

St. John’s (Foxford), 

Sisters of Charity, 


66 

45 



14345 

Do., . Inft. 

do., 





7c 

7713 

Swineford, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


240 

l3l 


10b 

15028 

St.Aiden’s (Kiltimagh), 

St. Louis, . 


144 





Inft. 






„ A 

15764 

Do. (Do.) . 

do., 


103 

73 


u c 

12255 

St. Patrick’s, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


474 




13517 

St. Joseph’s, . . 

do., 


179 


” 

B 

14410 

St. Angela’s, . . 

do., 


395 
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(a.) Three Hundred and One Convent National Schools paid 

by Capitation — continued. 


Province and 
Count*. 

Circuit and 
Section 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

T eligious Order of 
Community. 

Are rage 
No. of 
Pupila on 
Bo lla for 
year ended 
Slat Dec., 
1906. 

Average 

dally 

Attendance 
for year 
ended flat 
Dec., 1905. 

CONNAUGHT- 

con. 

Co. Mayo— con. . 
11 

II * 

10a 

” c 

12239 

13502 

15375 

14863 

Mt. St. Michael’s, 
Ballinrobt), . 

St. Joseph’s, . 
Achill Sound, 

S ters o Mercy, . 
do., 

do., . . 

do , . • 

341 

347 

311 

102 

207 

224 

207 

55 

Co. Roscommon, 
i* ’ 

>» • 

7c 

„ A 

]2c 

ii •> 
11 !• 

13302 

15043 

6908 

15083 

15139 

13198 

12754 

St. Francis Xavier’s, 
Abbeytown, . 

Strok estown, . 

St. Mary’s, . . 

Abbeycartron, • • 

St. Anne’s,. . . # • 

St. Joseph’s, Summerhill, 

Sisters of Charity, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

do., . • • 

do., 

do., . . • 

do., • • 

do., i • • 

262 

275 

204 

353 

213 

282 

154 

179 

165 
162 
264 

166 
198 
122 

Co. Sligo, 

>» 

ii 

7 c 

l» A 
„C 

ii II 

13240 

14346 

15374 

11887 

2996 

11460 

St. Patrick’s, 

Do., . B. Inft. 

St. Vincent’s, . • 

Banada, . 

Tubbercurry, 

Do., . . Inft. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

do., . • 

Ursuline, ... 
Sisters of Charity, • 

Marist, . 
do., 

493 

169 

220 

133 

110 

130 

401 

139 

145 

87 

75 

105 




Total Convent) 
Schools paid V 301. 
by Capitation , ) 

Total, . . 

95,528 

68,543 

(b.) 

Twenty-nine Convent National Schools paid by 

Personal Salaries, <kc. 


Province and 
Countv. 

Jj 

'3 o 
u 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupila on 
Rolla for 
year ended 
Slat Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
for year 
ended Slat 
Dec., 1906. 

ULSTER. 
Co. Armagh, . 

6c 

6a 

15310 

11752 

15372 

Portadovrn, • 

Middletown (2), 

Do., . ' . • Inft. 

Presentation, 
St. Louis, . 
do., 

229 

72 

75 

155 

40 

52 

Co. Donegal, . 

7b 

14531 

Bundoran, 

St. Louis, 

156 

100 

Co. Fermanagh, 

8a 

13401 

Enniskillen, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

396 

222 

Co. Monaghan, 
»» • 

«» • 

ii 

8b 

9b 

359 

15402 

15041 

15491 

15329 

Monaghan, • • • 

Do., . . • 

Clones, . • • 

Do., . . • Inft- 

Carrickmacross, 

St. Louis, . 

do., . • 

do 

do., . 

do., 

140 

222 

96 

142 

292 

97 

148 

64 

95 

221 
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Convent Schools paid by Personal Salaries, and 
Monastery Schools paid by Capitation. 


( i .) — Twenty-nine Convent National Schools paid by 
Personal Salaries, &c. — continued . 


Protinck and 
County. 

Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 


Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dee., 
1905. 

Aveng, 

Daily 

Attendance 
for year 
ended 31, t 
Dec., 1905. 

MUNSTER. 
Co. COHK, 

21a 

13762 

Castletown, , 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

161 

117 

186 

” 

20 E 

13910 

Crosshaven, . 


Presentation, 

■ 

244 

Co. Kerry, 

22a 

538 

Dingle, . 


Presentation, 

424 

307 

„ . 

- 

545 

Tralee, . 


do., . 

638 

399 


- 

15332 

St. Joseph’s Presen- 

do., 

85 

65 


20c 

13742 

tation 

Rathmore, j 

Jnft.. 

do.. 

225 

153 

133 

„ ' 

22c 

13051 

Killamey, 


do., . . 

188 

„ 

- 

13381 

Do. (2), 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

166 

110 

„ 

- 

13542 

Caherciveen, . 


Presentation 

295 

222 


- 

15387 

Killamey, 

’. Inft] 

do., . . 

148 

104 


- 

15473 

Do. (2). 

. Inft. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

230 

146 

” 

21a 

8320 

Kenraare, 


Poor Clares, 

303 

208 

Co. Waterford, 

19c 

1289 

Tallow, , 


Carmelite, . 

133 

97 

„ 

- 

11461 

Dungarvan, . 


Sisters of Mercy, 

162 

128 

» 


13473 

Do., 

. Jnft. 

do., . 

177 

140 

LEINSTER.. 








Co. Kildare, . 

16c 

11336 

Rathangan, . 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

174 

124 

Co. Longford, . 

11a 

8546 

Newtownforbes, 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

87 

61 

CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Mayo, 

10b 

5215 

Ballina, 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

190 

115 

” 


12961 

Do., 

.’ Inft. 

do., 

281 

132 




Total of Convent'j 
Schools paid by I 
Consolidated f 
Salaries, &c. ) 

29 

Gross Total, 

6,131 

4,141 


(c.) — Two Monastery National Schools paid by Capitation. 


Province and 
County. 

Circuit and Seotion. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
for year 
ended 3l<t 
Dee., 1005. 

MUNSTER. 







Co. Cork, 

21a 

5669 

Gt. George’s-street, 

Presentation, 

• 457 

292 

”, 

21 H 

5999 

Douglas-street, 

Do., 

- 620 

409 






Total, . 

1,077 

701 
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Monastery Schools paid by Personal Salaries. 35 

Forty-nine Monastery National Schools paid by Personal 

Salaries, &c. 


Province and 
County. 

Circuit and 
Seotion. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

Dally 

Attendance 

forbear 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

ULSTER. 

Co. Antrim, . ; 

” * 1 

4a 

15242 

15492 

15659 

St. Gall’s Monastery (1), 

Do. (2), . . 1 

St. Finian's, . 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, 
do., 
do. , 

315 

81 

123 

247 

68 

53 

Co. Armagh, . 

6a 

7181 

Crossmore Keady, 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

122 

100 

Co. Donegal, . 

lCj 

14628 

Letterkenny, 

Presentation, 

163 

121 

Co. Down, 

5a 

9428 

John-street, . 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

156 

129 

Co. Fermanagh, 

8a 

12420 

St. Michael’s, 

Presentation, 

191 

123 

Co. Monaghan. 

9b 

366 

Carrickmacross, 

Patrician, . 

152 

110 

Co. Tyrone, 

6b 

13232 

Anne-street. . 

Presentation, 

217 

159 

MUNSTER. 
Co. Cork, 

20b 

•211 A 

2 In 

21a 

20b 

15718 

15773 

12519 

14784 

12473 

14403 

- 

St. J osepli’s, Co ve ( 1 ) 

Do. (2), . 

Mallow, 

St. Patrick’s (Dunnum- 
way) . 

Greenmount, 

St. John’s, Kinsale, 

Presentation, 

do 

Patrician, . 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 
Presentation, 
do., 

. 267 

240 
343 

149 

381 

294 

207 

181 

248 

96 

278 

212 

Co. Kerry, 

22c 

1793 

3655 

Killarney, 

Mi 11 town, . . . 

Presentation, 

do. 

347 

145 

244 

106 

Co. Limerick, . 

18c 

6543 

Hospital, 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

179 

151 

Co. Tipperary, 

J8e 

13014 

Fethard, 

Patrician, . 

175 

123 

Co. Waterford, 

19c 

1 

15046 

St. Stephen’s, 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, 

562 

428 

LEINSTER. 
Co. Carlow, 

15/ 

16c 

681 

13105 

Tullow, 

St. Bridget's, 

Patrician, . • 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

106 

164 

74 

122 

Co. Kildare, . 

16c 

12747 

Kildare, 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

192 

129 
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36 Monastery Schools paid by Personal Salaries. 


Id.) Forty-nine Monastery National Schools paid by 

Personal Salaries, &c. — continued. 


Province and 
County. 

Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
81 st Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
for year 
ended 31st 
Dec., 1905. 

LEINSTER— con. 







Co. Kilkenny, . 

16a 

13265 

St. Patrick’s, 

Brothers of the Christian 







Schools, . 

153 

112 

Kino s Co., 

12a 

12370 

St. Brendan’s, 

Presentation, 

302 

218 

Co. Louth, 

9a 

2094 

Ardee, 

Brothers of the Christian 







Schools, . . » 

151 

111 

” 

9a 

14641 

Castletown Road, . 

do., 

299 

212 

Queen’s Co., 

16b 

918 

Castletown, . 

Brothers of the Christian 







Schools, . . . 

65 

42 

„ 

“ 

7636 

Coote-street, . . 

Patrician, . 

141 

102 

Co. Westmeath, 

12c 

12904 

St. Mary’s, . 

Marist, 

128 

101 

- 


13756 

Do., . prep. . 

do., . . 

121 

94 

Co. Wexford, 

19a 

15360 

St. Aloysius, 

Brothers of the Christian 







Schools, . 

75 

47 

CONNAUGHT. 







Co. Galway, . 

12b 

12423 

Kilkerrin, 

Franciscan, . . 

117 

70 


13c 

12528 

Curry, 

do., • . 

106 

59 


- 

1016 

Galway, 

Patrician, . 

298 

224 


- 

15316 

Nun’s Island, , . 

do., . . 

145 

115 

„ 

- 

12765 

Carrabeg, 

Franciscan, . 

118 

66 

■ 

13a 

12502 

Roundstone, . 

do., . . 

64 

42 

Co. Leitrim, 

1 1 A 

14770 

St. Mary’s (CarricK-ou* 







Shannon), . 

Presentation, . . 

169 

125 

Co. Mayo, 

10 a 

12621 

Treenlaur, . 

Franciscan, . 

55 

26 


10c 

127-27 

Errew, 

do., 

64 

41 

„ 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry, 

do., 

51 

31 


IOi 

13347 

St. Patrick’s, 

Brothers of the Christian 







Schools, . 

238 

178 

Co. Roscommon, 

7a 

15086 

St. Joseph’s (Boyle), 

Presentation, 

224 

146 

„ 

12c 

12594 

Highlake, 

Franciscan, . 

110 

57 

s>» ’ 

10a 

12357 

Granlalian, . 

do., 

131 

76 

„ . 

7c 

13709 

St. John’s (Ballaghade- 

Brothers of the Christian 






reen), , . 

Schools, . 

164 

115 

Co. Sligo, 

7a 

14533 

Quay-street junior . 

Marist, 

196 

151 


- 

15051 

Do., senior . 

do., . . 

185 

144 




Total of Monas-'j 







tery Schools 







paid by Per- j-49 

Total, . 

8,934 

6,414 




sonal Salaries, 







&c. J 
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Summaries — Convent and Monastery Schools. 


(f) ._SuUMABY ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS OrDERS-CoNVENT NAT IONAL SCH OOLS 


Religious Order. 


Schools 
paid by 
Capitation. 

Schools 
paid by 
Personal 
Salaries, &c. 

Total. 

' 



10 

167 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


57 

9 

66 

Presentation, • • 

Sisters of Charity, 


26 


26 


6 

8 

14 

St. Louis, • 


9 

_ 

9 

Loreto, • • • 


7 

_ 

7 

Sacred Heart, • 


4 

1 

5 

Poor Clares, • 


5 

_ 

5 

Brigidine, • • 


4 

- 

4 

Dominican, • . 

Immaculate Conception, . 


4 

_ 

4 


6 

. 

6 

St. John of God, . . • • 


3 

_ 

3 

Ursuline, • • • * 


1 

1 

2 

Carmelite, • • 


2 


2 

Faithful Companions of J esus, . 


2 


2 

Cross and Passion, • • 




1 

St. Joseph, • 


3 

- 

3 

Poo^Servants of the Mother of God and the Poor, 

1 

” 

3 

Sister* of Nazareth, . • • 

Total Convent National Schools, 

• 

301 

1 29 

330 


Monastery National Schools. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools, . 


2 

17 

12 

17 

14 

Presentation, • • • * 



9 

9 

Franciscan, , . • • • 



7 

7 

Patrician, • • • 

Marist, • 


" 

4 

4 

Total Monastery National Schools, 


2 

49 

51 


(y.) General Summary — Schools and Attendance. 



Paid by Capitation. 

Paid by Pkrsonal 
Salaries, &o. 


Total. 


— 

No. of 
Sohools. 

Averar* 
No. c f 
Pupil* on 
Bolls for 
year ended 
Slut Dee., 
1905. 

Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance for 
year ended 

31st Deo., 
1905. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Average 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Boll* for. 
year ended 
81st Dec.. 
1905. 

Average 
Daily 
Attends 
ance for 
year endod 
31st Deo., 
1905. 

No. of 
Schools. 

4 versa* 

No. of 
Pupil* on 
Boll* (or 
year ei ded 
31 »t Dee., 
1905. 

Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance for 
yo&rended 
31st Dee., 
1906. 

Convents, . 

301 

95,528 

68,543 

29 

6,131 

4,141 

330 

101,659 

1 72,684 

i 

Monasteries, 

2 

1,077 

701 

49 

8,934 

6,414 

61 

10,011 

j 7,115 

Total, 

303 

96,605 

69,244 

78 

15,065 

10,555 

381 

| 111,670 

79,799 
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Workhouse Schools. 


II. List of One Hundred and Thirty-six Workhouse Schools in connexion 

on 31st December, 1905, with the Average Number of Pupils on the Rolls 
and the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils for the year ended 31 s t 
December, 1905. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Average 
No. of Pupil* 
on Rolls for 
year ended 
31 at Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

County, 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

. Average 
Mo. of Pupilj 
on Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

5*1 

•< 

Antrim, . 

3680 

Ballymoney, . 

13 

13 

Cork — con. 

4411 

Bantry, . 

17 

15 

>» 

3843 

Ballymena, . 

37 

35 

„ 

5993 

Castletown, . 

5 

4 

•» • 

8781 

Lisburn, 

19 

15 

,i 

6140 

Schull, . 

9 

8 


3653 

Larne, . 

11 

9 

„ 

3417 

Skibbereen, . 

27 

24 

. 

631-1 

Antrim, 

31 

29 

„ 

3565 

Dunmanway, . 

11 

7 

. 

3048 

Belfast, . 

335 

205 

„ 

6949 

Clonakilty, . 

25 

22 






» 

3545 

Cork, . 

255 

173 

Armagh, . 

11300 

Lurgan, . 

13 

7 

„ 

4925 

Kinsale, . 

8 

6 


10280 

Newry. . 

14 

10 


6123 

Ban don, 

22 

21 

Cavan, 

3420 

Cavan, . 

25 

23 

Kerry, , . 

4314 

Listowel, 

23 

19 


3447 

Bailieborougb, 

13 

11 

,, 

3860 

Tralee, . 

48 

31 


3644 

Cootehill, 

Inope 

rative 

,, 

5324 

Dingle, . 

22 

17 


6910 

Bawnboy, 

. 9 

7 


4340 

Killarney, 

30 

‘23 







4996 

Caherciveen, . 

13 

12 

Donegal, . 

4932 

Milford, 

43 

36 

„ 

4670 

Kenmare, 

7 

6 

» 

4975 

Letterkenny, . 

15 

12 






» 

7714 

Glenties, 

17 

7 

Limerick, 

3066 

Kilmallock, . 

34 

23 

» 

3863 

Inishowen, 

Inope 

rative 

»j • 

5058 

Limerick, 

66 

47 

>i • 

4313 

Donegal, 

3 

1 

„ 

3415 

Rathkeale, 

8 

6 

>» 

4339 

Ballyshannon, 

17 

16 






, 

13754 

Stranorlar, 

9 

8 

Tipperary, 

3414 

Roscrea, , 

29 

26 






M • 

3519 

Nenagh, 

28 

24 

Down, 

3350 

Newtownards, 

23 

22 

„ 

3647 

Thurles, 

24 

22 

» • 

3068 

Banbridge, 

16 

10 

,, 

3142 

Tipperary, 

50 

46 


1 1820 

Kilkeel,. 

10 

9 


3363 

Cashel, . 

36 

27 






II 

3445 

Clogbeen, 

39 

38 

Fermanagh 

10795 

Enniskillen, . 

30 

24 

„ . 

3546 

Car-on-Suir, . 

10 

8 

„ 

11366 

Lisnaskea, 

11 

9 


12363 

Clonmel, 

33 

29 

L’ DERRY, . 

3881 

Londonderry, . 

18 

13 

Water- 

3418 

Lismore, 

19 

19 

w • 

9587 

Limavady, 

12 

8 

ford. 





>» 

338 J 

Coleraine, 

12 

10 

„ 

12220 

Dungarvan, . 

17 

14 


10525 

Magherafel t, . 

30 

25 


3826 

Watertord, 

143 

116 







6745 

Kilmacthomas, 

29 

27 

Monaghan, 

3388 

Monaghan, 

7 

7 







7812 

Clones, . 

8 

8 

Carlow, . 

11154 

Carlow, . 

32 

26 

»» 

7884 

Castleblayney, 

14 

10 






*» 

3668 

Carrickmacross, 

10 

9 

Dublin, . 

3144 

Balrothery, . 

23 

15 






” 

7187 

Dublin, North, 

496 

456 

Tyrone, . 

3039 

Castlederg, . 

14 

13 


3265 

Rathdown, 

25 

16 

Clare, 

3408 

Scariff, . 

7 

6 

Kildare, 

3155 

Naas, 

31 

27 


3534 

Ennistymon, . 

25 

15 

a 

8534 

Celbridge, 

9 

9 

»» 

6130 

Tulin, . 

13 

12 

,, • 

3862 

Athy, 

31 

23 

» 

6359 

Ballyvauglian, 

19 

16 






>» 

6595 

Corofin, 

16 

14 

Kilkenny, 

6625 

Urlingford 

10 

9 

«• 

3288 

Ennis, . 

87 

68 

' 

6947 

Castlecomer, . 

18 

15 


3489 

Kilrush, 

35 

30 


3378 

Callan, . 

41 

34 

;; 

6224 

Killadysert, . 

13 

11 


3507 

Kilkenny, 

53 

43 






a 

6278 

Thomastown, . 

21 

20 

Cork, 

3167 

Midleton, 

45 

40 






» 

6121 

Youghal, 

16 

15 

King’s, . 

7989 

Parsonstown, . 

29 

26 

a 

3923 

Kanturk, 

28 

22 

a 

3364 

Edenderry, . 

21 

19 

n 

4896 

Macroom, 

17 

14 

a 

3446 

Tullamore, . 

54 

48 

n 

6012 

Millstreet, 

14 

12 





10 

»> 

3242 

Fermoy, 

21 

18 

Longford, 

3368 

Longford, 

13 


3651 

Mallow, 

12 

10 

a 

3566 

Grana d, 

23 

20 

»» 

6216 

Mitchelstown, 

26 

23 


6811 

Ballymalion, . 

26 

25 
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Woekhoosb Schools— continued. 
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Average 





*o. of Pupils 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

on Rolls for 
year ended 
31 st Dec., 

Saw 

?<s 

< Q s 




1905 . 

< 

Louth, 

3377 

3382 

Dundalk, 
Ardee, . 

22 

31 

18 

28 

Meath, 

3410 

14036 

Kells, . 

Trim Dist., B. 

5 

66 

3 

53 

>1 

14106 

Do., G. 

71 

68 

Queen’s, . 
»• 

4315 

10810 

Mountmellick, 

Abbeyleix, 

23 

22 

20 

20 


6866 

Delvin, . 

14 

11 

»> 

3274 

Athlone, 



Wexford* 

3520 

New Ross, 

59 

52 

350F 

Wexford, 



” 

5674 

Enniscorthy, . 

58 

56 

„ 

10954 

Gorey, . 

27 

23 

Wicklow, 

3383 

Rathdrum, 

21 

14 

3871 

Shillelagh, 

16 

F3 


11180 

Baltinglass, . 

15 

14 

(tALWAY, . 

3365 

Galway,. 

38 

35 

6561 

Mountbellew, . 

3 

2 

), 

1 6734! Portumna, 

12 

U 


County. 

tt.ll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Average 
No. of Pupils 
on Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

2 = 1 
§ 
< 

Galway— 

7019 

Ballinasloe. . 

37 

30 

con. 

3379 

Gort, 

32 

23 

Leitrim,. 

3669 

Manorhamilton, 

4 

4 


3419 

Mohill, . 

16 

15 


3533 

Car.-on-Shan- 

non. 

20 

18 

Mayo, 

3859 

liallina, . 

21 

16 

8474 

llelmullet, 

14 

14 


9221 

Killala, . 

7 

6 

* 

4895 

Swineford, 

14 

13 


4253 

Castlebar, 

7 

7 


4727 

Westport, 

14 

12 


5117 

Ballinrobe, . 

14 

13 

„ 

6143 

. Claremorris, . 

16 

15 

Roscommon 

3289 

Boyle, . 

24 

22 


3871 

Roscommon, . 

10 



493. 

Castlerea, 

16 

13 

„ 

6122 

'Strokestown, . 

10 

9 

Sligo, 

3339 

Sligo, . 

54 

48 


6501 

Dromore West 

10 


,, 

82 IS 

'Tobercuriy, . 

14 

13 


Summary of Workhouse Schools in Connexion. 


c 

0 

i 

County. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No. of Schools. 

County. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year ended 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

6 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

4 

4 

Antrim, 
Armagh, . 
Cavan, 
Donegal, . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 


446 

27 

47 

104 

49 

41 

72- 

39 

306 

17 

41 

80 

41 

33 
56 

34 
13 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 
3 

King’s, ; 
Longford, . 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, 

104 

62 

53 

142 

45 

41 

172 

52 

93 

55 

46 

124 

40 
32 

153 

41 

1 

Tyrone, . 


14 

34 

Total for Leinster, . 

1,461 

1,277 

34 



839 

621 


Total for U lster, 





8 

17 

6 

5 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick,-. 


215 

558 

143 

108 

172 

434 

108 

76 

6 

3 
8 

4 
3 

Galway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

122 

40 

107 

60 

78 

101 

37 

96 

50 

69 

8 

4 

Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 


249 

208 

220 

176 

24 

Total for Connaught, 

407 

353 

48 

Total for Munster, . 

1,481 

1,186 


Schools in Ulster, 

„ in Munster, . 

,, in Leinster, . 

,, in Connaught, 

839 

621 

1 

3 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 


32 

544 

71 

143 

26 

487 

59 

121 

48 

34 

24 

. 1,481 

1,461 
407 

1,186 

1,277 

353 

.3 

5 

Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, . 


140 

Gross Total, . 

4,188 

3,437 
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Industrial Schools ( under the Act). 


III. — List of Twenty-eight National Schools attended by Pupils of 
Industrial Schools, certified under the Act. 


Roll 

No. 

Cirouit and 
Section. 

County. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Conductors. 

Number of 
industrial 
Pupils 
on Roll on 
31st Dec., 
1905. 

Aierage 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance of 
Industrial 
Pupils for 
the Year 
1905. 

11752 

6a 

Armagh, 

Middletown, . . 

Sisters of St. Louis, . 

36 

34 

359 

8b 

Monaghan, . 

St. Martha’s, Monaghan, 

Do., 

64 

60 

10110 

3b 

Tyrone, . . 

St. Catherine’s, Strahane, . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

57 

54 

7315 

17a 

Clare, . 

Ennis, . . . 

Do., 

54 

51 

6376 

20b 

Cork, . . 

St. Coleman’s, Queenstown, 

Do., 

42 

38 

15059 

21c 


Baltimore Fishery, . 

Lay Teachers, . 

124 

122 

14299 

20b 

*» • • 

Passage West, Cork, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

58 

57 

13615 

22a 

Kerry, , 

Pembroke Alms, Tralee, 

Do., 

70 

62 

13381 

22c 

»» • • 

St. Joseph’s Home, Killarney, 

Do., 

101 

79 

10684 

17c 

Limerick, . 

St. Vincent’s, Limerick, 

Do., 

130 

119 

9407 

18b 

Tipperary, 

St. Augustine’s, Templemore, 
St. Louis’, Thurles, 

Do., 

55 

58 

4068 

18a 

M 

Presentation Sisters, . 

30 

16 

581 

18b 


St. Francis', Cashel, 

Do., 

77 

74 

8546 

11a 

Longford, 

Our Lady of Succour, Now- 

Sisters of Mercy, 

71 

67 

15512 

16a 

Westmeath, . 

townforbes. 

Mount Carmel, Moate, 

Do., 

41 

37 

11986 

19a 

Wexford, , 

St. Michael’s, Wexford, 

Do., 

70 

72 

10162 

15c 

Wicklow, 

St. Michael’s, . Inft. 

Do., 

28 

29 

13439 

13a 

Galway, 

Oughterard, 

Do., 

28 

30 

4515 

13c 

. 

St. Anne’s, Galway, 

Do., 

58 


13190 

13a 


Clifden, 

Do. 

34 

35 

6632 

12b 

„ . 

St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, 

Do. 

44 

39 

6839 

12a 

” * 

Ballinasloe, . 

Do., 

36 


12255 

10c 

Mayo, . 

St. Columba’s, Westport, . 

Do. 

67 

63 

13302 

7c 

Roscommon, . 

St. Francis Xavier’s, 

Sisters of Charity, . 

47 

47 

15083 

12c 


St. Monica’s, Roscommon, . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

31 


12754 

»» 

i» • • 

St. Joseph’s, Athlone, 

I)o., 

117 


13240 

7b 

Sligo, . 

St. Laurence’s, Sligo, . 

Do., 

114 

no 

33 

11887 

7c 

»» • • 

Banada, . . . 

Sisters of Charity, . 

35 





Total 

1^719 

1^616 
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Special Grants of Salary for Industrial Instruction. 

List of Fifty-eight Schools in which Special Grants of Salary in 
aid of Industrial Instruction were available for Year ended dlst 
December, 1905 . 

I HI h IIroII No.1 School. I Cour.ty. ||||Iro11NoJ School 


4c 7059 Crumlin-road, Convt. 
9 b 4415 Crossmaglen, G. 


18b 581 Cashel, Convent. 

„ 8903 Fetbard, „ 

18a 11872 Carrick-on-Suir, „ 

„ 13107 St. Joseph’s, „ 

„ 4068 Thurles, „ 


8c 11789 Belturbet, Convent. 


9c 9725 Rostrevor, „ 

9c 7508 Canal-street, „ 


8b 359 Monaghan, „ 
9b 5617 Carrickmacross Indl. 
15329 Do. Convent. 


19c 11461 Dungarvan, Con. (1) 
„ 13020 Stradbally, „ 


14a 1149 King’s Inns-street, 

Convent. 

15c 2018 Baggot-st., Convent. 

14c 753 Central Model, G. 


17a 11800 Kilkee, Convent. 
„ 13374 Kilrush, „ 


20b 6376 Queenstown. „ 

20c 10232 Kanturk, „ 

„ 10047 Macroom, „ 

2Ua 4268 Doneraile, „ 
21c 8430 Skibbereen, „ 

7651 Clonakilty, „ 
„ 148J3 Rosscarbery, „ 

20b 4572 Kinsale, „ 

21c 5257 Bandon, „ 


16c 13373 


16a* 13885 
„ I 10478 
„ 10835 


lie 12942 
1 1 b 13846 


St. Michael’s, Con- 
vent. 

Kilkenny, Convent. 
St. Patrick’s, „ 
Castlecoraer, „ 


St. J oseph's, „ 
Granard, „ 


14b 12489 Oldcastle, G. 


22a 545 Tralee, Convent (1). Queens, 

„ 13530 Moyderwell „ 

22b 14952 Castleisland „ 

22c 13381 Killarney (Mercy), Wexford, 
Convent. » 

„ 13051 Killarney (Pres.), 

Convent. ,, • 

21a 8320 Kenraare, Convent, „ 

Galway, 

22b 7439 Abbeyfeale Convent. „ 

18b 14525 Doon, „ ,> 

17b 9296 Adare, „ 

„ 6032 St. Catherine’s, Con- 
vent. Mayo, . 

., 6569 St. Anne’s, Convent. „ 


19b! 967 

19a 12966 

„ 8221 
19b 14644 


Stradbally, Convent. 

New Ross „ (1) 
St. Mary’s, George’s - 
street, Convent. 
Templeshannon „ 

St. J oseph's, ,, 


13c 4515 
13a 13439 
13b 13208 


10b 14176 

7c 13302 


N.T. Smith, Con vent. 
Oughterard, „ 

Gort, „ 


St. John's, w 
St. Francis Xavier. 
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Evening Schools. 


APPENDIX E.— (b.) List op Evening Schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end o£ the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School. 


_ NOTH.— In addition to the 552 Evening schools on this list, 66 schools were in opera- 
tion during only portion of the session. In 13 other cases grants were disallowed owing 
to irregularities in accounts, or other causes. Total, 631. 


County. 

Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

ANTBIM, 

1 

Belfast Model, . . B. 

29 

£ i. i. 

25 7 6 
115 0 


02 

Aughagash, . . B. 

St. Vincent’s Convent, 

18 


99 

136 

119 0 0 


164 

Duncairn, 

20 

14 11 6 


178 

St. Congall’s, . . B. 

19 

16 12 6 


197 

Working Men’s Club, 

33 

24 15 0 


198 

York-street, Belfast, 

18 

15 15 0 


528 

St. Saviour’s, 

23 

20 2 6 


652 

Cushendall, 

31 

23 5 6 
20 2 6 


658 

Glenane, . 

23 


715 

St. Malachy’sj . . G. 

47 

23 10 6 


706 

Wellington, 

360 

315 0 0 


1140 

Tennent-street Central, 

21 

8 8 0 


1141 

Mountpo ttinger, 

60 

42 0 0 


1142 

Montgomery, 

19 

16 12 6 


1143 

Royal Academy, 

44 

38 10 0 


1188 

Knocknacarry, . . B. 

30 

22 10 0 


1441 

Corkey (2), . . B. 

20 

15 0 0 


1444 

Loughgiel, . . B. 

18 

9 0 0 


1727 

Drew Memorial, 

30 

28 5 0 


1728 

Upper Dervock, . . B. 

30 

26 5 0 


1733 

Ballyucan, . . B. 

25 

21 17 6 


1734 

Craigfad, . . . B. 

20 

15 0 0 


1735 

Portglenone, . . B. 

22 

11 0 0 


1796 

Glenshesk, .... 

32 

24 0 0 


1797 

St. Stephen’s, 

17 

14 17 6 


1827 

Donegall-road, 

55 

48 2 6 


1904 

Tannaghmore, . . B. 

25 

21 17 6 


1916 

Sheepwalk, . . B. 

10 

6 5 0 


1917 

Aghagallon Victoria, . B. 

14 

10 10 0 


1918 

Sandy Row, 

10 

6 17 6 


1919 

Ballymena Technical, 

25 

15 12 6 


1923 

Crebilly, . . B. 

21 

15 15 0 


1957 

Moy craig, . . . B. 

27 

17 7 2 


1958 

Randalstown (2), . . B. 

17 

14 17 6 


1959 

Stranocum, . B. 

Aughnacleagh, 

20 

17 10 0 


2004 

16 

8 0 0 

Armagh, 

2 

Edward-street Convent, 

64 

66 0 0 


54 

Portadown Convent, 

27 

23 12 6 


290 

Maghernahely Convent, . 

78 

58 10 0 


329 

MuUavilly (2), . . B. 

15 

13 2 6 


361 

Allen’s Hill, 

18 

9 0 0 


1046 

The Synge, . . B. 

13 

6 10 0 


1150 

Portadown Technical, 

11 

8 5 0 


1707 

St. James’s, . , B. 

13 

8 4 4 


1910 

Lislea (1), . . . B. 

32 

24 0 0 


1911 

Cloncore Upper, 

27 

20 5 0 
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APPENDIX E. — ( b .) List of Evening Schools to which capitation 
orants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School — continued. 


County. 


Cavan, 


Donegal, 


Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

9 

St. Mary’s . 


B. 

30 

155 

Ballyjamesduff, 


B. 

17 

171 

Greaghrakan, 


B. 

14 

221 

Barran, .. 


B. 

24 

227 

Cornakill, . 


B. 

24 

268 

Moneygashel, 



20 

331 

Carrigans, . 


B. 

14 

483 

Dernakesk, 


B. 

26 

643 

Swanlinbar, 



13 

644 

Currin, 


b’. 

20 

671 

Knocktemple, 


B. 

25 

713 

St. Anne’s, 


B. 

28 

840 

Cormaddyduff, 


B. 

15 

923 

Virginia, 


B. 

27 

1200 

Denn, 


B. 

26 

1235 

Golagk, 


B. 

25 

1481 

Tullyvin, . 



20 

1850 

Tullinamoil, 


B*. 

18 

2002 

Benbawn, . 


B. 

27 

2011 

Ballyconnell, 



25 

291 

Malin Head, 


B. 

87 

301 

Terriroane, 


B. 

18 

710 

Raskenny, 


B. 

26 

989 

Urblereagh, 


B. 

87 

1026 

Coolkenny, 


B. 

91 

1086 

Murroe, 



25 

1087 

Stranorlar, 


B. 

13 

1096 

Carrowmore, 



33 

1098 

Dristeran, 


B. 

27 

1210 

St. Mura’s. 


G. 

21 

1436 

Ratkmullen, 


B. 

17 

1455 

Glen, 


B. 

20 

1456 

Mulroy, 


B. 

52 

1547 

Termon, 


B. 

22 

1548 

Mevagk, 


B. 

12 

1550 

Derrykassen, 


B. 

20 

1552 

Lagkey Bar, 


B. 

26 

1608 

Carrigart, . 


B. 

22 

1633 

Lismullagkduff, 



23 

1635 

Largynascragk, 



19 

1641 

Creeve, 



21 

1665 

Ballinamore, 


B. 

24 

1668 

Gienvar, 


B. 

35 

1669 

Lurganboyoe, 


B. 

14 

1673 

Meenbanad, 



24 

1678 

Sessiagk O’Neill, 


B. 

15 

1687 

Glenagivney, 



47 

1688 

Shrove, 


B. 

25 

1689 

Bredagh Glen, 



30 

1765 

Cineil Conaill, 



54 

1828 

Shallogans, 


b’. 

17 

1832 

Glenleighan, 


B. 

11 

1834 

Doochary, 


B. 

25 


I 


Amount 

Paid. 


£ 8. d. 
22 10 0 
12 15 0 
12 15 0 
21 0 0 
18 0 0 
15 0 0 
11 18 0 

19 10 0 
4 3 6 

15 0 0 
21 17 6 
24 10 0 
11 5 0 

20 5 0 

16 5 0 
18 15 0 

17 10 0 
8 17 5 

16 17 6 

18 15 0 


65 5 0 

9 0 0 

10 15 5 
65 5 0 
68 5 0 
18 15 0 

11 7 6 

24 15 0 
20 5 0 
15 15 0 

5 11 9 
15 6 0 
39 0 0 

14 7 7 

10 10 0 

12 10 0 

22 15 0 
11 0 0 

17 5 0 
9 10 0 

15 15 0 

18 0 0 
30 12 6 
10 10 0 
12 0 0 

11 5 0 

23 10 0 

12 10 0 
15 0 0 
27 0 0 
14 17 6 

5 8 5 
21 17 6 
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APPENDIX E. — (6.) List of Evening Schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School — continued. 


County. 

Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Donegal — 





£! 8 . d. 
6 10 0 

continued. 

1836 

Knockbrack, 

B. 

13 


1837 

Drumnacrosh, 

B. 

11 


1861 

Knockastoler, 

B. 

23 

17 6 0 

6 19 4 


1832 

Arran more. 

G. 

19 


1864 

Tievebrack, 

B. 

18 

15 15 6 


1877 

Cashel (No. 2), 


50 

37 10 6 

15 0 0 

16 10 0 


1878 

Cranford, 


20 


1879 

Derrybeg, . 

B. 

33 


1880 

Ballymichael, 


27 

20 5 0 


1884 

Ballylar, 


36 

22 10 0 


1940 

Barnesmore, 

B. 

23 

20 2 6 


1941 

Leatbeg, 


21 

15 15 0 


.1942 

Knock, 

B. 

18 

15 15 0 


1943 

Castletown, 

B. 

14 

10 10 0 


1951 

Ballintra, 

B. 

25 

21 17 6 


1952 

Drung, 

B. 

30 

22 10 0 


1954 

Ballysaggart, 

B. 

17 

8 7 7 


1956 

Lossett, j . 

B. 

22 

10 12 2 


1976 

Croaghross, 


62 

33 10 0 


1977 

Trentagh, . 


23 

17 5 0 


1992 

Mullanmore, 


11 

8 6 0 


1993 

Lower lilies, 


33 

24 15 0 


1999 

Legan, 


13 

6 19 4 


2016 

Fanad, 


28 

21 0 0 


2017 

Dunkineely, 


11 

8 6 0 


2018 

Carradoan, 


28 

21 0 0 


2919 

Ballyhuirke, 


56 

30 0 0 

Down, . 

29 

St. Matthew’s Convent, 


46 

40 5 0 


49 

Dromore (2), 

G. 

10 

8 15 0 


100 

Bally drain 

B. 

20 

12 10 0 


365 

Albert Bridge, 


48 

42 0 0 


707 

Edenderry, 


17 

14 17 6 


881 

Drumaness Mills, . 


23 

20 2 6 


911 

Canal-street Convent, 


57 

49 17 6 


1017 

Ballymoney, 

B. 

14 

7 0 0 


1023 

Ballycruttle, 

B. 

25 

12 10 0 


1061 

Drumaroad, 

B. 

15 

6 4 3 


1062 

Darragh Cross, 
Ravenhill-road, 

B. 

12 

10 10 0 


1152 


30 

21 0 0 


1300 

Waringstown, 


26 

22 15 0 


1440 

Fortescue, . 


32 

28 0 0 


1825 

St. Joseph’s (Tullaree), 

B. 

27 

23 12 6 


1905 

Newtownards Technical, . 


11 

8 5 0 


1921 

Newry Technical, 


17 

12 15 0 


1924 

Waringstown, 

G. 

13 

11 7 6 


1978 

Brackney, 

B. 

29 

14 10 0 


2015 

Clontifleeoe 

B. 

10 

5 0 0 
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APPENDIX E. — ( b .) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
giants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School — continued. 


County. 


Beg. 

No. 


Name of School. 


Fermanagh, 


306 

1055 

1136 

1227 

1245 


Rossdoney, 
Corryglass West. 
Garrison, 

Tempo (1), 
Crieve, 


1801 

1719 

1968 


Coa, 

Clabby, 

Cavanaleck, 


Londonderry, 


57 

71 

157 

172 

252 

517 

650 

780 

882 

90S 

1325 

1443 

1519 

1583 

1682 

1694 

1751 

1773 

1907 

1915 

1997 


Cumber Claudy, 

Kilgort, 

Ballymacpeake, 
Gulladuff, . 

Rocktown, 

Anahorish, 

St. Trea’s, 

New-row, . 
Glendermott, 

Moyola Parle, 

St. Columb’s Hall, . 
Greenloiigh, 

Ballynease, 
Termonoanice, 
Artillery-street Convent, 
St. Eugene’s Cathedral, 
Lisnamuck, 

Faughanvale (1), . 

Lisnascreagh, 

Aughrim. 

Slaughmanus, 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


Amount 

Paid. 



| 

£ 

s. 

d. 

B. 

14 

10 

10 

0 


12 

9 

0 

0 

B*. 

18 

14 

12 

6 

B. 

13 

11 

7 

6 

B. 

19 

16 

12 

6 

B. 

17 

14 

17 

6 

B. 

14 

10 

10 

0 

B. 

,3 | 


4 

9 


27 

20 

5 

0 

B. 

23 

20 

2 

(i 

B. 

20 

10 

0 

0 

B. 

15 

7 

10 

0 

B. 

16 

8 

0 

0 

B. 

13 

6 

10 

0 

B. 

19 

9 

10 

0 


15 

11 

16 

3 

B. 

10 

7 

10 

0 


16 

10 

0 

0 

B. 

135 

118 

2 

6 


13 

5 

4 

0 

B*. 

35 

1 30 

12 

6 

B. 

13 

1 4 

17 

6 


180 

! 157 

10 

0 

B. 

114 

99 

15 

0 

B. 

34 

i 29 

15 

0 

B. 

17 

12 

15 

0 

B. 

40 

! 35 

0 

0 

B. 

20 

8 

11 

5 

B. 

12 

4 

4 

0 


Monaghan, 


195 

Broker, 

305 

Dawson, 

407 

Radeerparlc, 

668 

Billeady, 

837 

Corcaghan, 

1482 

Moys, 

1484 

Doohamlct, 

1541 

Deravoy, . 

1545 

Knocknagrave 

1714 

Ballybay 2), 

1741 

Drumacoon, 

1742 

Glenn an, . 

1934 

Aglinafarcon, 

1950 

I 

Ballybay (1), 


B 

B. 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. i 

B. 

B. 

B. I 


B. ! 


11 

31 

21 

41 

44 

16 

23 

31 

65 

11 

14 

22 

47 

12 


8 5 0 
23 5 0 

15 15 0 
30 15 0 
33 0 0 
10 9 2 
20 2 6 
27 2 6 
48 15 0 

8 5 0 
10 10 0 

16 10 0 
23 10 0 
10 1 0 


D 
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APPENDIX E — (6.) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School — continued. 


County. 

Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 






£ 8. 

d. 

Tyrone, 

6 

ICing’s Island, 

B. 

55 

48 2 

6 


7 

Cookstown Convent, 


100 

87 10 

0 


174 

Crosscavanagh, 

B. 

19 

9 10 

0 


903 

Leggatraght, 

B. 

17 

12 15 

0 


1037 

Leckin, 

B. 

18 

11 11 

5 


1088 

Clonaneese, 

B. 

16 

12 0 

0 


1119 

Dunamore, 

G. 

12 

9 0 

0 


1193 

St. Patrick’s Convent, 


50 

43 15 

0 


1242 

Cornabracken, 

B. 

12 

10 10 

0 


135G 

Tattysallagh, 

B. 

14 

6 15 

0 


1358 

Tullyrush, 

B. 

15 

13 2 

6 


1470 

Ballyscally, 

B. 

23 

20 2 

6 


1476 

Blackfort, 

B. 

19 

9 10 

0 


1534 

Ballinagurragli, 

B. 

31 

27 2 

6 


1603 

Mullaslin, . 

B. 

16 

12 0 

0 


1686 

S tr awm acklemar tin , 

G. 

17 

12 15 

0 


1752 

Cookstown Technical. 


25 

17 3 

9 


1753 

Dungannon Technical, 


27 

18 4 

6 


1754 

Strabane Technical, 


37 

23 11 

9 


1755 

Moortown, . 

B. 

22 

16 10 

0 


1874 

Omagh Technical, . 


29 

19 11 

6 


1898 

Dromoro, 

G. 

22 

19 5 

0 


1899 

Tummery, . 

B. 

32 

28 0 

0 


1900 

Dromore, . 

B. 

14 

7 0 

0 


1914 

Golan, 

B. 

16 

8 0 

0 


1969 

Sandville, . 

B. 

20 

11 11 

5 


1970 

Letteree, 

B. 

27 

23 12 

6 


1971 

Augknamoe, 

B. 

21 

18 7 

6 


1972 

Omagh Convent, 


54 

47 5 

0 

Clare, 

1645 

Bansha, 

B. 

44 

38 10 

0 


1806 

Cloonadrum, 


54 

47 5 

0 


1807 

Scariff, 

B. 

13 

11 7 

G 


1808 

Scropul, 

B. 

60 

52 10 

0 


1823 

Cross, 

B. 

29 

25 7 

6 


1894 

Kilbaha, 

B. 

22 

19 5 

0 


1920 

Tomgraney, 

B. 

30 

22 10 

0 


1960 

Dromandoora, 

B. 

26 

19 10 

0 


1961 

Mullagh, 

B. 

31 

27 2 

6 


1979 

Cooraclare, 

B. 

45 

39 7 

6 


1980 

Doolough, 

B. 

29 

25 7 

6 


1981 

Cree, 

B. 

71 

62 2 

6 


1982 

Coore, 

B. 

61 

43 9 

3 


1983 

Tullabrack, 

B. 

75 

56 5 

0 


1984 

Clohanbeg, 

B. 

46 

40 5 

0 


1990 

Moyasta, . 

B. 

28 

24 10 

0 


1998 

Connolly, . 

B. 

44 

38 10 

0 


2005 

Ballyea, 

B. 

24 

18 0 

0 


2006 

Kanturk, . 

B. 

30 

26 5 

0 


2007 

Kilbane, 

B. 

26 

22 15 

0 


2008 

Killerlc. 

B. 

13 

8 7 

2 


2009 

Moveon, 

B. 

56 

49 0 

0 


2020 

Cloonanaha, . . 

B. 

49 

36 15 

0 
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APPENDIX E. — ( b .) List op Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School — continued 


County. 

Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid 







£ 

s. 

d. 

Cork, 

138 

Castletownsend 

B. 

29 

14 

10 

0 


187 

Schull, 

B. 

17 

8 

3 

9 


242 

Kilmacabea, 

B. 

29 

25 

7 

6 


251 

Reenogreena, 

B. 

11 

7 

18 

0 


275 

Rossbrin, . 

B. 

22 

16 

10 

0 


339 

Direenlamane, 

B. 

24 

21 

0 

0 


463 

Dromagh, 

B. 

15 

8 

14 

2 


468 

Kanturk, . 

B. 

30 

26 

5 

0 


590 

Trafrask, . 

B. 

27 

9 

9 

0 


598 

Adrigole, . 

B. 

16 

9 

15 

5 


600 

Durrus, 

B. 

16 

12 

0 

0 


730 

Ballyvourney, 

B 

22 

19 

5 

0 


873 

Lisheencreagh, 

B. 

17 

14 

17 

6 


885 

St. Vincent’s Convent. 

G. 

77 

67 

7 

6 


978 

Douglas-street, 

B. 

33 

24 15 

0 


1332 

Blackpool, 

.B. 

16 

8 

0 

0 


1334 

Derry dough, 

B. 

14 

10 

10 

0 


1437 

Cloughoula, 

B. 

12 

10 

10 

0 


1876 

Ballymartle, 

B. 

12 

9 

0 

0 


1938 

Coolea, 


35 

30 

12 

6 


1939 

Dunderrow, 

B.’ 

15 

5 

13 

6 


2010 

Lowertown, 

B. 

12 

8 

14 

10 

Kerry, 

337 

Douglas, 

B. 

33 

16 

0 

0 


595 

Dru mnacurra, 


32 

10 

5 

9 


1274 

Liselton, 

b’. 

34 

25 

10 

0 


1276 

Strand-street (2), . 

P». 

39 

17 

11 

0 


1338 

Tullamore, 

B. 

24 

14 

14 

0 


1339 

Dromerin, 

B. 

26 

19 

10 

0 


L342 

Ballyduff, 

B. 

30 

22 

10 

0 


1706 

Rathmorrell, 

B. 

20 

10 

14 

3 


1744 

Ballyconry, 

B. 

25 

18 

Ol 

15 

n 

0 

n 


1780 

1781 
1815 
1901 
1913 
1948 

! 2021 


Lenamore, 

Beale (1), . 

Beale (2), . 

Tubrid, 

Ballincrossig, 

Brackluin, 

Tralee. 


B. 

B. 

B. 


21 

39 

34 

29 

43 

20 


18 7 

29 5 
14 G 
14 10 

30 17 
13 10 


Limerick, 


63 

64 
78 

323 
! 1231 
1721 
1724 


I 1738 
1822 
1906 
I 1922 
I 1926 




1927 

1928 


Bally gran, . 
Castletown, 

St. Ita’s, . 

Leamy’s, . 
Monemohill, 

SS. Peter and Paul’s, 
Ballylanders, 

St. Mary’s Convent, 
Broadlord, 
Knocknasna, 
Gurtavalla, 

Alialin, 

Banogue, . 

St. John’s Convent, 
Tervoe, 


B. 

18 

B. 

29 

G. 

47 

B. 

32 

B. 

38 

B. 

18 

B. 

12 


50 

B*. 

15 

B. 

37 

B 

15 

B. 

32 

B. 

22 

G. 

46 


31 


9 0 0 
25 7 6 
23 10 0 
16 0 0 

33 5 0 

15 15 0 
10 10 0 
43 15 0 
11 8 9 

32 7 6 

4 18 7 
28 0 0 
19 5 0 

34 10 0 
27 2 6 


P 2 
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APPENDIX E. — ( b .). List of Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each School — continued. 


County. 

Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 






£ 5. 

d. 

Limerick— 

1929 

Kilmeedy, 

B. 

42 

31 10 

0 

con. 

1963 

Bruree, 

B. 

13 

11 7 

b 


1964 

Kilcolman, 

B. 

48 

42 0 

0 


1989 

Limerick Technical, 


10 

8 15 

0 

Tri’PERARY, . 

151 

Roscrea, 

B. 

13 

6 8 

2 


356 

St. Joseph’s Convent, 

G. 

33 

28 17 

6 


461 

Cloughjordan, 

B 

20 

15 0 

0 


721 

Morton-street Convent 

G. 

43 

21 10 

0 


979 

Crogh, 

B. 

17 

14 17 

6 


1459 

Lisnamrock, 


19 

10 7 

8 


1585 

Eglish, 

B. 

21 

10 10 

0 


1708 

Curraghpoor, 


47 

21 2 

6 


1710 

Commonaline, 


26 

22 15 

0 


1711 

Rear, 

B. 

16 

12 0 

0 


1712 

Banslia, 

B. 

20 

13 5 

9 


1713 

Bishopswood, 


25 

21 17 

6 


1890 

Hollyford, . 

B. 

21 

18 7 

6 


1909 

Cullen, 

B. 

25 

21 17 

6 


1931 

St. Mary’s (Nenagh), 

B. 

33 

15 18 

3 


1932 

Mohorough, 

B. 

32 

28 0 

0 

Waterford, . 

90 

Ballymacart, 

B. 

29 

25 7 

6 


114 

Ring, 

B. 

23 

17 5 

0 


1740 

Abbeyside, 

B. 

20 

15 0 

0 

Carlow, 

112 

Rathanna, 

B. 

28 

21 0 

0 


113 

Ballinabranna, 

B. 

18 

13 10 

0 


693 

Ardattin, . 


15 

11 5 

0 


1260 

Tinryland, 


22 

16 10 

0 


1336 

Rithvilly, 

B. 

14 

10 10 

0 


1578 

Kildavin, 


29 

25 7 

6 


1937 

Rathvilly, 

G. 

12 

10 10 

0 


1947 

Clonmore, 

B. 

22 

16 10 

0 

Duui.in 

12 

St. Mickan’s, 

B. 

20 

17 10 

0 


13 

St. Vincent’s Convent, 


115 

100 12 

6 


14 

St. Kevin’s, 

B. 

60 

45 0 

0 


16 

Central Model. 

B. 

36 

31 10 

0 


17 

Inchicore Model, . 

B. 

42 

35 14 

0 


33 

St. Francis, 

B. 

17 

12 15 

0 


299 

St. Anne’s, 

G. 

48 

41 8 

0 


359 

St. Joseph’s (Dorset street), 

B. 

63 

55 2 

6 


996 

College Green, 

B. 

79 

69 2 

6 


1766 

Father Matthew, . 

B. 

10 

8 15 

0 


1946 

St. Peter’s (Whitefriar-street), 

B. 

22 

19 5 

0 

Kildare, 

681 

Staplestown, 

B. 

12 

10 10 

0 


1001 

Kilmeague, 

B. 

15 

11 5 

0 


1866 

Allenwood, 

B. 

10 

3 4 

3 



1903 

Rathangan, 

B. 

32 

28 0 

0 
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APPENDIX E. — (b.) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each school — continued . 


County. 



Name of School. 


Kilkenny, 


237 

583 

584 
G19 

1763 
I 1764 
i 1944 


Freshford, 

Callan, 

Kilmanagh, 

Desart, 

Gazebo, 

Clough, 

Brownstown, 


King’s, 


149 

150 
253 
620 
822 

1007 

1115 

1945 


Rhode, 

Trimblestown, 

Shannonbridge, 

Horseleap, 

Cannaldll, . 

Killavilla, . 

Pollock, 

Shannonbridge, 


Longford, 


577 

701 

808 

818 

1809 


St. Joseph’s, 
Castlebrock, 
St. Patrick’s, 
Drumlish, 
Lenamore, 


Louth, 


1392 Ballinafuill, 
1986 Monksland, 


Meath, 


803 

992 

1167 

1258 


Longwood 
Oldcastle, 
Oris town, 
Gortloney, 


Queen’s, 


Westmeath, . 


53 

69 

73 

148 

387 

582 

1004 

1367 

1567 

1743 

1747 

1748 
1902 
1912 
1996 

572 

573 
1703 
1967 


St. Canice’s, 

Graigue, 

Rahcen, 

Oak, 

Ballyfin, 

Killadooley, 

Timahoe, . 

Borris-in-Ossory Convent, 
Errille, 

Vicarstown, 

Stradbaily, 

Clonad, 

Portarlington, 

Castlefieming, 

Rath, 

Tubberclair, 

Lismacaffrey, 

Lac ken and Leney, 
Ballinahowen, 


1 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 



£ 

s. 

i. 

B. 

23 

20 

2 

6 

B. 

22 

11 

0 

0 

B. 

17 

12 

10 

0 

B. 

29 

25 

7 

6 

B. 

21 

15 

15 

0 

B. 

22 

19 

5 

0 

B. 

11 

8 

5 

0 

B. 

20 

15 

0 

0 

B. 

17 

14 

17 

6 

G. 

15 

7 

10 

0 

B. 

25 

18 

15 

0 

B. 

21 

15 

15 

0 

B. 

16 

8 

0 

0 

B. 

IS 

8 

4 

7 

B. 

25 

18 

15 

0 

B. 

31 

26 

5 

0 

B. 

23 

11 

10 

0 

B. 

29 

25 

7 

6 


25 

9 

16 

5 


16 

5 

2 

10 

B. 

19 

9 

10 

0 

B. 

84 

45 

0 

0 

B. 

12 

6 

0 

0 

G. 

15 

13 

2 

6 

B. 

14 

6 

8 

0 

B. 

41 

30 

15 

0 

B. 

20 

17 

10 

0 

B. 

41 

20 

10 

0 

B. 

27 

21 

0 

0 

B. 

KO 

39 

0 

0 

B. 

15 

13 

2 

6 

B. 

12 

8 

5 

0 

B. 

15 

7 

10 

0 


24 

12 

0 

0 

B. 

25 

12 

10 

0 


17 

8 

10 

0 


30 

26 

5 

0 


22 

19 

5 

0 

B. 

13 

6 

10 

0 

B. 

10 

3 

7 

2 

B. 

18 

9 

0 

0 

B. 

24 

21 

0 

0 

B. 

20 

10 

0 

0 


16 

11 

0 

0 

B*. 

23 

17 

5 

0 
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APPENDIX E. — (6.) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of eacli school — continued. 


County. 

Reg. 

No. 

Name of School. . 

| Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 





£ s. d. 

Wexford, 

95 

Glynn. . . . B. 

21 

15 15 0 


27 G 

Baldwinstown, . . B. 

17 

12 15 0 


386 

Kingsland, . . B. 

16 

10 0 0 


398 

Newtown barry, . . B. 

29 

25 7 6 


588 

Ferns, . . . B . 

22 

16 10 0 


698 

Clonroche, . . B. 

11 

5 10 0 


1839 

Tara Hill, . . B. 

18 

9 0 0 

Wicklow, 


Nil. 



Galway,^ 

229 

Greggs, . . . B. 

15 

13 2 6 


249 

Peterswell, . . B. 

32 

28 0 0 


369 

Friaryland, . . B. 

18 

13 10 0 


448 

Clontuskert, . . B. 

19 

16 12 6 


499 

Gortnadeve, . . B. 

20 

15 0 0 


550 

Gurtlimore, . . B. 

13 

0 5 4 


602 

Belmont, . . . B. 

21 

14 12 6 


738 

Kilcoona, . . B. 

34 

29 15 0 


739 

Cakerlistraue, . . B. 

23 

20 2 6 


740 

Clouglianover, . . B. 

29 

21 15 0 


746 

Dal gin, . . . B. 

34 

17 0 0 


747 

Clydagh, . . . B. 

69 

60 7 6 


748 

Mill town, . . . B. 

44 

22 0 0 


861 

Laurencetown, . . B. 

16 

14 0 0 


862 

St. Joseph’s, . . B. 

10 

3 10 0 


967 

Annadown, . . B. 

25 

21 17 6 


972 

Toberroe, . . B. 

26 

22 15 0 


1118 

Kilgevrin, . . B. 

30 

15 0 0 


1173 

St. M'Dara’s, . . B. 

50 

26 15 0 


1225 

Salruck, B. 

23 

11 10 0 


1312 

Leitrim, . . . B. 

30 

12 17 2 


1320 

Streams town, . . B. 

17 

112 3 


1375 

Lettergesh, . . B. 

27 

20 5 0 


1376 

Woodford, . . B. 

23 

11 10 0 


1378 

Moyard, . . B. 

16 

12 0 0 


1382 

Letterfrack, . . B. 

53 

26 10 0 


1383 

Loughatorick, . . B. 

19 

9 10 0 


1492 

Derrygoolin, . . B. 

20 

15 0 0 


1493 

Shragh, . . . B. 

24 

12 0 0 


1494 

Furbough, . . B. 

16 

8 0 0 


1496 

St. Patrick’s (Tully), . B. 

24 

12 0 0 


1589 

Curraghmore, . . B. 

30 

15 0 0 


1590 

Do., . . G. 

28 

14 0 0 


1593 

Kilkerrin Monastery, . B. 

20 

10 0 0 


1595 

Lettermullen, . . B. 

25 

12 10 0 


1650 

Innislacken, 

22 

13 15 0 


1651 

Murvey, .... 

30 

15 0 0 


1652 

Eyrecourt, . . B. 

23 

20 2 0 


1818 

Cloughbrack, 

12 

4 14 4 


1859 

Innisnee, .... 

41 

20 10 0 


1870 

Ballinafad, 

12 

0 0 0 


1871 

Loughwell, . . B. 

13 

7 1 7 


1872 

Toombeola, 

14 

6 15 0 
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APPENDIX E. — (6.) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each school — continued. 


County. 


Reg. 

No. 


Name of School. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


Amount 

Paid. 


• Galw ay — con. ! 1897 
I 1935 
! 1936 
j 1949 
! 1974 
I 1975 

1987 

1988 

j 2000 | 
' 2001 I 

| 2013 ! 


Leitrim, . I 65 
105 
254 
626 
633 
799 
1123 
1148 

1486 

1487 
1771 

1965 

1966 
| 1991 


Ma\o, 


46 

267 

410 

449 

551 

603 

684 

719 

741 

752 

782 

784 

788 

789 
845 


850 

851 
940 
961 

1075 

1076 

1129 

1130 
1146 


Carraroe, • 

Barnaderg, 

Newcastle, 

Cashel, 

Garbally, 

Leenane, 

Cooloo, 

Castlegrove, 

Brierfield, . 

Mount Bellow, 

Moylough, 


Drumkeeran, 

Corn am on, 

Shivdillagh, 

Ballaghameehan, 

Drumkeelanmore, 

Fearglass, 

Fearglass, 

Aughacashol, 

Dilfreen, 

Largy, 

Sracomer, . 
Cloonty, 
Killavoggy, 
Kilroosk, * . 


Doolough, 
Massbrook, 
Doohoma, 
Newport, 
Belcarra, 

Belderg, 
Currower, 
Cloondaff, 
Cortjordan, 
Bangor-Erris, 

Shanamonragh, 

Killitiane, 

Cullane, 

Drumgallagh, 

Pollathomas, 

Drimslide, 

Do., . 

.. j . John's (Breaf 
Derreendafderg, 
Iniskea North, 
Do . South, 
Clogher, 
Ballintubber, 
Myna, 


B. 

20 

B. 

16 

B. 

38 


32 

B. 

28 

B. 

21 

B. 

16 

B. 

14 

B. 

39 

B. 

28 

B. 

14 

B. 

49 

B. 

28 

B. 

20 

B. 

20 

B. 

30 

B. 

48 

G. 

23 

B. 

45 

B. 

22 

B. 

15 

B. 

31 

B. 

29 

B. 

36 

B. 

28 

B. 

27 


14 

b! 

19 

B. 

30 


29 


27 

B*. 

28 

B. 

29 

B. 

18 

B. 

24 

B. 

15 

B. 

36 

G. 

12 

B. 

15 

B. 

28 

B. 

18 

. . G. 

24 

y), 

21 

. . B. 

19 


18 


27 


27 


26 

; ! g. 

17 


£ s. d. 
10 0 0 
9 l 9 

28 19 6 
20 0 0 
24 10 0 

9 6 0 
10 2 3 
7 0 0 

29 5 0 
24 10 0 

6 4 0 


42 17 6 

24 10 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
13 14 4 
36 0 0 

8 1 0 
39 7 6 
19 5 0 
13 2 6 
26 5 0 

25 7 6 
31 10 0 
24 10 0 


13 10 0 
5 16 0. 

14 5 0 
22 10 0 
21 15 0 

13 10 0 

12 4 0 

14 10 0 

13 10 0 
12 0 0 

5 13 7 
27 0 0 

7 10 0 
£4 17 10 

9 16 0 
9 0 0 
9 0 0 
10 10 0 

14 5 0 

6 15 0 
13 10 0 
13 10 0 
13 0 0 

8 10 0 
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APPENDIX E. — ( b .) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
grants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each school — continued. 


County. 

Beg. 

No. 

Name of School. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Mayo — con, . 

1162 

Knockloughra, 

G. 

27 

£ 

10 2 

d. 

6 


1247 

Kilbride, 

B. 

25 

18 15 

0 


1248 

Heatkfield, 


20 

15 0 

0 


1251 

Shragh, 

B. 

26 

16 5 

0 


125G 

Glenoullen, 

B. 

21 


0 


12(38 

Doohoma, 

G. 

16 

6 0 

0 


1270 

Kerry, 

13. 

44 

33 0 

0 


134:3 

Cloongee, . 

G. 

15 

7 10 

0 


1345 

Bally monelly. 

B. 

22 

11 0 

0 


1368 

Geesala, 

G. 

14 

7 0 

0 


1369 

St. Patrick’s (Lecanvey), . 

B. 

15 

6 8 

7 


1429 

Cooneal, 

B. 

11 

5 10 

0 


1503 

Ballycastle, 

B. 

14 

10 10 

0 


1507 

Ballyfama, 

B. 

29 

21 15 

0 


1514 

Barnatra, . 

B. 

29 

10 7 

2 


1562 

Ballymacliola, 

B. 

16 

8 0 

0 


1628 

Batnbane, . 

B. 

10 


0 


1630 

Cloondaff, 

G. 

21 

10 10 

0 


1730 

Ki 11a walla, 

B. 

24 

12 0 

0 


1761 

Loughkeeran, 


21 

18 7 

G 


1783 

Palmliill, . 


16 

12 0 

0 


1784 

Killeen, 


24 

18 0 

0 


1785 

Ballycastle, 

G. 

11 

5 13 

2 


1788 

Irisntown, . 

13. 

30 

18 15 

0 


1789 

Murneen, 

B. 

33 

20 12 

G 


1791 

Taugheen, 

B. 

13 

6 19 

3 


1812 

Geesala, 

B. 

22 

7 10 

0 


1867 

Banagber, . 


40 

30 0 

0 


1868 

Toomore, . 


28 

14 0 

0 


1933 

Shraigh, 

B. 

30 

18 15 

0 


1994 

Lisaniskea, 

G. 

19 

9 10 

0 


2003 

Sbralieen, . 

G. 

38 

19 0 

0 


2012 

Aglish, 

B. 

25 

12 10 

0 

Roscommon, 

22 

Athleague, . 

B. 

12 

6 0 

0 


162 

Clonfad, 

B. 

17 

12 15 

0 


233 

The Don, . 

B. 

28 

21 0 

0 


444 

Gortliaganny, 

B. 

22 

16 10 

0 


494 

Taughmaconnell, . 

B. 

10 

5 0 

0 


557 

Ballyroddy, 

B. 

12 

5 8 

0 


562 

Greaghcarra, 

B. 

41 

35 17 

G 


761 

Lisacul, 

B. 

10 

3 11 

5 


859 

Ballybay, . 

B. 

23 

11 10 

0 


944 

Ballymintan, 

B. 

16 

8 0 

0 


1206 

Augnalustia, 

B. 

28 

24 10 

0 


1294 

Cloonfonr, 

B. 

18 

12 6 

L0 


1365 

Cloonown, . 

B. 

28 

14 0 

0 


1499 

Lismoil, 

B. 

21 

10 10 

0 


1522 

Kingsland, 

B. 

38 

28 10 

0 


1600 

Deerpark, . 


30 

22 10 

0 


1644 

Don, 


25 

18 15 

0 


1895 

Cloonroan, 

G. 

16 

14 0 

0 


1896 

Don, 

G. 

21 

10 10 

0 


1953 

Kinard, 

B. 

24 

9 1 

9 


1955 

Tisrara, 

B. 

25 

18 15 

0 
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APPENDIX E. — ( b .) List of Evening schools to which capitation 
ai-ants were paid at the end of the session 1905-6, together with 
the average attendance of pupils, and the amount paid to the 
managers in respect of each school — continued. 


County. 


Sligo, 


Keg. 

No. 


Name of School. 


513 

546 

561 

564 

630 

857 

; ii6o 

1398 

1399 

I 1546 
| 1594 
1709 
1908 


Carney, 
i Cliffoney, . 

Cloonamure, 

! Breaghwy, 

I Grange, 

I Annaghmore, 
; Drumcashel, 
Lakeview, . 
Glen, 
Seaview, 
Largan, 
Carraroe, . 
Coolbock, . 


Average 

Attend- 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B, 

B. 


30 

27 

27 
24. 
30 

25 
14 
19 
37 
23 
12 

26 

28 


Amount 

Paid. 


£ 8. d. 

21 5 0 

20 5 0 

13 12 0 
18 0 0 

22 10 0 
15 12 6 
12 5 0 

14 5 0 
24 19 6 
17 5 0 

5 15 9 
17 4 6 

21 0 0 
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Teachers Pensions. 


APPENDIX F. — Teachers’ Pensions, &c. 

Statistics of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension 
I und, under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year 
ended 31st December, 1905, as furnished by the Teachers’ 
Pension Office, Dublin Castle. 

o' 1 : ® le twenty-sixth year of the operation of the Act ended on the 
ol st December, 190o. 

2 ' ^actuation of numbers on the Pension List under the Act 
was as follows : 



Men. 

Women. 

| 

Total 

both 

Sexes 


3rd 

Class 

2nd 

Class. 

1-’ 

Class. 

V 

Class. 

Total. 

3rd 

Class.: 

2nd 

Class. 

1= 

Class 

1' 

Class. 

Total. 

On the Books on the 

2,178 

2,177 

1,174 

151 

5,6S0 

3.587 | 

1,761 

788 

130 

6,266 

11,946 

First appointed in 1905, 

280 




281 

97 

40 

518 

154 




519 
174 
1 20 


Ite-appointed 1905, . 

Became Principal 
Teacher, 1905. 

72 

18 

36 

6 

4 

i 

18 

19 

i 

i 

i 

271 

60 

Became Assistant 











H 

Teacher, 1905. 











Placed in Grade higher 
than Class. 


12 

37 


49 

• 

9 

23 


32 

81 

Promoted 1905, . 


1 


0 





6 ; 



Depressed 1905, . 








9 

16 


2,533 

2,245 

1,221 

158 

6,157 

4,267 j. 

1,810 

814 

137 | 

7,028 

13,185 


Removed from List on 42 
account of age, or 
receipt of Pension. . 

Quitted the Service, 127 
1905. 

Pro moted, 1905, . 1 

B ec a me Principal 40 
Teacher, 1905, 

Became Assistant ! 
Teacher. 1905. 

Placed in Grade higher 13 
than Class. 

Depressed, 1905, . . 

Died, 1905, . . . i 20 

Remained on Books, 2 290 
31st December, 1905, 


18 

2,106 


9 1 I 48 

U87 150 | 5,733 


13 

1,638 


455 

16 

60 

11 

81 

90 

12,266 


3. The Model School Teachers ydio have availed themselves of the 


— 

Males. 

J Females. 

Total. 

On the Books, 31st December, 1904, 
Reappointed, 1905, ...... 

48 

56 

104 

Total, . 

48 

66 

104 

R ^°A Ved from Establishment on account 
°L;W e * r°T> on . ^ceipt of Gratuity or 
awaid of Pension m 1905, . 

Died in 1905, ... ... 

Resigned or Dismissed, 1905, ’. ! 

On the Books, 31st December, 1905, . 

2 

3 

1 

5 

46 

52 

98 

Supplemental Pensions: 

. pa 7 able 31st Dee., 1904. . 

granted m 1905, 

Ceased in 1905, ’ ’ ' ' 

Amount Payable on 31st Dec., 1906, . 

£ s. d. I 
636 4 10 
59 5 4 | 
17 0 0 

£ s. d. I 
1,373 9 3 
121 3 8 
30 0 0 

£ s. d. 

2,009 14 1 
ISO 9 0 
47 0 0 

678 10 2 j 

1,461 12 11 

2,143 3 1 
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Teachers’ Pensions. 
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APPENDIX G. 


(1 .) The “ Reid ” Bequest, 1905. 
Prize Monitors of Fifth Year. 


Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 






£ 

22c 

9874 

Ardfert, 

. Boys’ 

Peter Griffin, 

25 

22a 

11047 

Tullaraore, . 

• » 

Robert O'Shea, . 

22 

„ 

1695 

i Ardamore, . 

„ 

Thomas G. Ashe, 

20 

” 

11067 

! Duagh, 

• » 

Patrick Stack, 

18 


Only four Monitors completed five years’ service on 30th June, 1905. 


Prize Monitors of Third Year. 


Circuit and 
Section. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 





£ 

22c 

1704 

Rathmorc, . . Boys’ 

Patrick O’Leary, 

20 

22b 

13288 

Counana, . . „ 

Michael Clifford, 

18 

„ 

11746 

Castlegregory, . ,, 

Patrick Shea, , 

16 

„ 

12979 

Clashnagarrane, . 

Denis Healy, 

14 

„ 

12875 

Douglas, . . » 

John O’Neill, 

12 

»» 

12832 

Killorglin, , . 

William Sweeney, 

10 


There was no Reid Exhibition in Trinity College, Dublin, awarded 
in 1905. 
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Carlisle and Plaice Premiums. 


(2.) Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 


The Carlisle and Blake Premium Fund. 

i. The Commissioners of National Education are empowered to 
.allocate to the teachers of ordinary National Schools the interest accru- 
ing from the Private Bequests Fund in Premiums, to be called “The 
^arlisle and Blake Premiums.” Teachers of Model Schools, Convent 
Schools, or other special schools, are not eligible for these premiums. 

. interest from the accumulated funds available for premiums 

is distributed in premiums of £5 each —three for the most deserving 
rmcipal Teachers in each of the Circuits every fourth year, upon 
the following conditions : — 

(ct ) That the average attendance and the regularity of the attend- 
ance of the pupils are satisfactory. 

(b ) That a fair proportion of the pupils have passed in the higher 
standards. ° 

(c.) That, if a boys’ or mixed School, taught by a master in a 
rural district, the elements of the sciences underlying agri- 
culture are fairly taught to the boys of the senior standards ; 
and, if a girls school (rural or town), needlework is care- 
fully attended to. 

(d.) That the state of the school has been reported during the 
pievious two years as satisfactory in respect of efficiency, 
moral tone, order, cleanliness, discipline, school accounts, 
supply of requisites, and observance of the Board’s rules. 

o. No Teacher is eligible for a premium twice in succession. 


The Teachers who secured the Prizes for 1905 were 
Carlisle and Blake Premiums for the year ended 31st December, 1905. 


County. 


Londonderry 
Donegal, 
Londonderry 
Antrim, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Down, 
Antrim, 
Dublin, 
Meath, 
Dublin, 
Queen’s, 
King’s, 
Carlow, 
King’s, 
Galway, 
Roscommon, 


12 

12 


12,674 

15,763 

14,317 

4,803 

6,817 

13,188 

11,449 

10,408 

14,017 

7.624 

2.231 

13,776 

4,776 

10,515 

11,837 

5,971 

14,508 

15,156 


School. 


Name in full of Teacher. 


Ogilby Trust, 

St. Columb’s, 

St. Columba’s G.,- . 
Taylorstovn North, 
Bally home, 
Broughshane B., 

St. Mark’s, 

Bally waiter, 
Duneairn Gardens 
Rush B., 

Rathkenny G., 

St. Joseph’s G., 
Fairymount B., 
Trimblestown, 
Ballon G., . 

Cloghan B., 
Cappagh B., 
Ballinuerry, 


Henry J. Phillips, 
Matt. Anketill, 
Anna McCloskey, 
David Nesbitt, 
Robert Stinson, . 
Robt. G. Peden. . 
William Parr, 
Hugh Magill, 
Wm.E. Robinson, 
Nicholas Carty, . 
Mrs. Anne Duffy. 
Miss Ellen Farrell, 
Stephen O’Neill, 
Michael J. Killian. 
Catherine O'Brien, 
John Grogan, 
James Grady, 
Michael Sharkey. 


Amount. 
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APPENDIX H.— Compulsory Education. 

IRISH EDUCATION ACT 

, 1892. 

(a.) Cities and Towns in which School Attendance Committees 
existed on 31st December, 1905. 

*Arklow. 

Downpatrick. 

Lurgan. 

Athlon e. 

Dromore. 

Midleton. 

Athy. 

Dublin Co., Borough of— 
Clontarf Division. 

Mountmellick. 

Aughnaoloy. 

Drumcondra, &c., do. 
New Kilmainham do. 

Naas. 

Ballinasloe. 

North West do. 

North East do. 

Navan. 

Ballymena. 

South West do. 

Nenagh. 

Ballymoney. 

Dungarvan. 

Newbridge. 

“Ballyshannon. 

Ennis. 

Newcastle. 

Banbridge. 

Enniscorthy. 

New Ross. 

Bangor. 

Enniskillen. 

Newry. 

Bel last. 

Fermoy. 

Ncwtownards. 

Belturbet. 


Omagh. 

Birr. 

♦Gilford. 

Pembroke. 

Blackrock. 


Port ado wn. 

Bray. 

Holywood. 

Portrush. 

Carlow. 

'"'Kells. 

Queenstown. 

Carrickfergus. 

Kilkenny. 

*Rafchkeale. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Rathmines and Ratbgar. 

tCashel. 

Killiney and Ballybrack. 

Strabane. 

Castleblayney. 


Tandragee. 

Cavan. 

Kinsale. 

Templemore. 

Clonakilty. 

Thurles. 

Clones. 

Lar-ne. 

*Letteikenny. 

Tipperary. 

Clonmel. 

Tralee. 

Coleraine. 

Limavady. 

Tullamore. 

Cookstown. 


1 fTullow 

Cootehill. 


“Warrenpoint. 

Cork. 

Londonderry. 

Watei ford. 

D.alkey. 

Wexford. 

Donagtadee. 

fLongford. 

Wicklow 


• In these cases the provisions of the Act were not enforced, 
t In this case no information was received from the Secretary to the Committee. 
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Compulsory Education. 


(b.) Rural Districts in which School Attendance Committees 
existed on 31st December, 1905. 


County 

Name of 
Rural District. 

County. 

Name of 
Rural District. 

Antrim, . 

Aghalee (Lurgan 
No. 3). 

Down, . 

Hillsborough (Lis- 
burn No. 2). 

..... 

Antrim. 



Kilkeel. 

Armagh, . , 

Bally castle. 
Ballymena. 
Ballymoney. 
Belfast. 

Larne. 

Lisburn. 

Armagh. 

Lurgan 

Lurgan Division. 

Portadown do. 

Tanderagee 
(Banbridge No. 2). 

Dublin, . 

Moira (Lurgan 
No. 2) 

Waringstown Div. 
Moira do. 

Newtownards. 
Balrothery 
Balbriggan Div. 
Garristown do . 
Malahide do. 

Celbridge No. 2, 
North Dublin 
Rathdown No. 1. 

Clare, 

Corofln. 

„ 

South Dublin. 


Ennis. 

Fermanagh, 

Enniskillen. 


Killadysert. 

„ . . . 

Irvinestown. 


Kilrush. 

„ 

Lisnaskea : — 


Scarin’. 

„ . . . 

East side. 

„ . . . 

Tulla. 

„ 

West side. 

Donegal, . 

Dunfanaghy. 

Kildare, 

Athy : — 



Londonderry (2). 


Athy Dispensaiy. 

Down, 

” 





Strabane (2 >. 

Banbridge 

Annaclone Div. 

Banbridge do. 

Dromore do. 

Money slane do. 

Castlereagh (Belfast 
No. 2). 

King’s, . 

Fonlstown do. 

Monasterevando. 

Baltinglass No. 3. 
Celbridge No. 1. 
Edenderry No. 2. 
Naas No. 1. 

Roscrea No. 2. 


Downpatrick 

Limerick, 

Croom. 


Ballynahinch Div. 

„ 

Glin (ListowelNo.2) 


Downpatrick do. 

„ • . • 

Kilmallock. 

.. 

Killyleagh do. 

„ 

Limerick No. 1. 

.... 

Portaferry do. 



Mitchelstown No. 2. 
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(b.) Rural Districts in which School Attendance Committees 
existed on 31st December, 1905 —continued. 


County. 

Name of 
Rural District. 

County. 

Name of 
Rural District. 

Limerick, 

Newcastle. 

Tyrone. . 

Clogher 


Rathkeale. 


Aughnacloy Disp. 


Tipperary No. 2. 


Clogher do. 

Londonderry', . 

Coleraine. 

, 

Fivemiletown do. 

„ , , 

Limavady. 

„ 

Cookstown. 


^Londonderry No. 1. 

„ 

Dungannon — 


Hagherafelt. 

,, 

No 1 Division. 

Meath, . 

Navan. 



*No. 2 do. 

Tipperary (N. Riding), 

Birr No. 2. 


Strabane No 1— 


Borrisokane. 

*. 

Plumbridge Div. 


Nenagh. 
Roscrea No.l. 
Thurles. 

Wexford, 

Newtownstewart 

Division 

Dunamanagh Di- 
vision. 
Enniscorthy. 

„ (S. Riding), 

Cashel 

„ 

Gorey. 

n • • 

Cashel Division. 

„ 

New Ross. 


Fethard do. 

Wicklow, 

Baltinglass (1)— 

n , 

»Killenaule do. 

„ 

Dunlavin Division 


Kilpatrick do. 



Naas No 2. 


* la these cases the provisions of the Act were not enforced. 


v 
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Pupils on Rolls on 31st December, 1905, according to Ages, Attendances 
and Standards. ' 

Table A.— Showing the Ages of Pupils on 31st December, 1905. 


Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 

Over 
but 
unde 
5,'yea 
of ag 

5 yea 
r hut 
s unde 
3 6 yea 

rs 6 yea 
Ibu 
r unde 
s. 7 yea 

rs 7 yet 
bu 
r und 
•s. 9 yea 

irs 9 yea 
bu 

3r unde 
•s. 11 yea 

rs 11 yet 
bu 
r unde 

rs 14 yea 

rs 14 yea 
but 
r unde 
rs 15 yea 

rs 15 ye 
bu 
und 
rs 16 ye 

1 '16ya 

nr anc 

irs ab °' 

irs 

e - Total. 

Tota 

. Tota 

. Tota 

• Tota 

1. Tota 

.. Tota 

1. Tota 

. Tota 

L Tota 

rj 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan, . 

Donegal, 

Down, . 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, . 

Tyrone, 

Total.. 

Percentages, 

Munster. 
Clare, ... 
Cork, .... 
Kerry, .... 
Limerick, . 
Tipperary, . 
Waterford, . 

Total, . 
Percentages, 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, . 

King’s, .... 
Longford, 

Louth, . 

Meath, . . . j 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, . 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, . . [ 

Total, . 
Percentages, 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, . , 

Mayo, ... * 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, . 

Total, . 

Percentages, 

7.78S 

2.121 

1,377 

2,372 

4,083 

618 

1.637 

1,302 

1,976 

7,44 

2.03 

1,481 

2,573 

4,662 

772 

1,978 

1,201 

2,072 

8,84 

2,34 

1.72 

2,992 

5,74 

99C 

2,475 

1.25C 

2,463 

17.55 
4,78 
3 32 
6.09 
11,79 
2,19 
5.11 
2,61 
5,08 

17,43 
4,73 
3,46 
6.23 
11 30 
2,16 
5,0,1 
2 44 
4.975 

20,87 
5.31 
4,13 
7.02 
13,10 
2 70 
5,91 
2.79c 
5.79E 

1.76C 

678 

713 

1.050 

1,189 

429 

755 

472 

855 

51 

20 

33 

44 

32 

16 

30 
18 

31 

0 45 

2 14 

3 21 
30 
29 

8 

20 

12( 

| 22 

82,638 

22.361 

16.791 

29,103 

52,500 

10,130 

23.413 

12.390 

23,756 

23.276 

85 

24,225 

8'9 

23,830 

106 

5S.57C 

214 

57,785 

212 

67,671 

24-8 

7,904 

29 

2,81 

1( 

: 2,05a 
1 ‘ 7 

273,132 

1000 

1,376 

6,065 

2,238 

2,211 

2,275 

1,595 

1,566 

5,881 

2,478 

2,069 

2,179 

1,257 

1,955 

6,884 

2,923 

2,370 

2,508 

1,224 

17,864 

98 

4,269 

13,323 

6,396 

4,672 

5,107 

2,485 

4,181 

13,151 

6,433 

4,629 

5,076 

2,306 

5,661 

16,496 

8,498 

5,780 

6,296 

2,798 

1,180 

2,793 

1,759 

1,280 

1,204 

476 

567 

1,221 

853 

617 

553 

187 

3,993 

2-2 

435 

903 

629 

528 

392 

137 

21,190 

66,722 

32,207 

24.1S6 

25,590 

12,465 

15,790 

86 

15,430 

85 

36,252 

199 

35,776 

19-6 

45,529 

250 

8,692 

48 

3,029 

16 

182,360 

1000 

501 

6,332 

762 

1,379 

671 

581 

998 

976 

777 

951 

1,089 

783 

541 

5,728 

697 

1,180 

744 

631 

932 

96J 

747 

800 

1,086 

764 

628 

6,171 

894 

1,276 

942 

778 

997 

1,097 

863 

952 

1,397 

935 

1,315 

12,143 

1,777 

2,598 

1,919 

1,540 

1,934 

2,265 

1,780 

2,008 

3,042 

2,014 

1,223 

10,563 

1,750 

2,615 

1,925 

1,556 

1,979 

2,201 

1,735 

2,051 

2,901 

2,018 

1,398 

12,168 

2,017 

3,030 

2,366 

1,931 

2,145 

2,663 

2,089 

2,631 

3,577 

2,313 

215 

1,405 

272 

425 

430 
315 
309 

431 
416 
471 
517 
343 

106 

506 

88 

195 

167 

170 

114 

161 

155 

190 

167 

131 

79 

419 

59 

125 

91 

127 

82 

111 

100 

106 

122 

72 

6,006 

55,435 

8,316 

12,823 

9,255 

7,659 

9,49) 

10,865 

8,662 

10.163 

13,898 

9,373 

15,800 

98 

14,810 

91 

16,930 

105 

34,335 

21-2 

32‘520 

201 

38,328 

237 

5,579 

34 

2,150 

1-3 

1,493 | 
•9 

161,945 

1000 

3,127 
992 
2 868 
1,524 
1,213 

9,724 

81 

2,993 

1,152 

3,073 

1,533 

1,272 

3,651 

1,220 

3,169 

1,738 

1,423 

7,300 

2,645 

7,616 

3,763 

2,960 

7,393 

2,742 

7,995 

3,961 

3,106 

8,463 

3,379 

9,565 

4,927 

3,795 

1,180 

630 

1,574 

1,033 

653 

624 

277 

622 

600 

332 

401 

214 

363 

413 

236 

35,432 

13,251 

37,150 

19,492 

14,990 

20,315 

1000 

10,023 

83 

11,501 

96 

24,284 

202 

25,197 

209 

30,129 

250 

5,370 

45 

2,455 

20 

1,632 

1-4 

Ulster, 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

23,276 

15,790 

15,800 

9,724 

24,225 

15,430 

14,810 

10,023 

28,830 

17,864 

16,930 

11,501 

58,570 

36,252 

34,335 

24,284 

67,785 

35,776 

32,520 

25,197 

67,671 

45,529 

38,328 

30,129 

7,904 

8,692 

5,579 

5,370 

2,816 

3,998 

2,150 

2,455 

2,055 
3,029 1 1 
1,493 1 
1,632 1 1 

73,132 

82,360 

51,915 

>0,315 


34,590 

34,488 

75,125 1 

53,441 l 

51,278 1 

1,657 

27,545 

1,419 

8.209 J7. 

7,752 

1000 

on Rolls, 

8-8 

87 1 

102 

208 

205 

24-6 

37 

1*6 1 

11 
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TiBLE B. Showing the Number of Pupils on the Polls on 31st December 1905 
according to the Attendances made by them. 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 

Undej 

50 

Attenc 

ances. 

50 but 
under 
75 

Attenc 

ances. 

75 bu 
under 
100 
- Attenc 
ances 

I 100 bu 

under 
125 
- Attenc 
ances. 

125 bu 
under 
150 
- Attenc 
ances 

• | 150 bu 
under 
175 
- Attenc 
ances. 

175 bu 
under 
200 

- Attend 
ances. 

200 

Attenc 

ances 

and 

above 

Total. 



Total. 

Total 

Total. 

Total. 

Total 

Total. 

Total. 

| Total. 


Ulster. 
Antrim . 

Armagh, . 

Cavan, . ] 

Donegal, . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, . 
Londonderry, 
•Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, . 

Total, . . 

Percentages, . 

10,528 

2,048 

2,018 

1,101 

5,233 

1,007 

2,502 

1,509 

2,796 

6,647 

1,750 

1,762 

3,537 

3,815 

924 

2,099 

1,277 

2,263 

8,021 

2,232 

2,258 

3,974 

4,543 

1,077 

2,587 

1,529 

2,761 

8,523 

2,671 

2,606 

4,169 

5,435 

1,379 

2,909 

1,817 

3,355 

10,974 

3,626 

2,864 

4,235 

7,537 

1,804 

3.G68 

2,018 

3,854 

14,935 

4,071 

2,727 

4,247 

10,383 

1,973 

4,218 

2,129 

4,065 

16,658 

4,093 

1,967 

3,397 

10,900 

1,488 

3,836 

1,654 

3,427 

6,402 

1,870 

559 

1,143 

4,654 

478 

1,594 

457 

1,235 

82,688 

22,361 

16,791 

29,103 

52,500 

10,130 

23,413 

12,390 

23,756 

32,072 

117 

24,074 

8-8 

28,982 

106 

32,864 

12-0 

40,580 

14-9 

48,748 

17-9 

47,420 

174 

18,392 

67 

273,132 

1000 

Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, . 

Kerry, , 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, . | 

Waterford, . . ' 

Total, . 
Percentages, . 

1,410 

5,567 

2,572 

1,605 

1,837 

1,013 

1,569 

4,914 

2,552 

1,490 

1,720 

958 

2,087 

6,651 

3,632 

1,886 

2,327 

1,119 

3,056 

8,738 

5,012 

2,644 

3,218 

1,559 

3,984 

11,237 

6,179 

3,870 

4,363 

2,029 

4,510 

13,885 

6,402 

5,447 

5,531 

2,595 

3,614 

12,747 

4,989 

5,850 

5,280 

2,522 

930 

2,983 

869 

1,394 

1,314 

670 

21,190 

66,722 

32,207 

24,186 

25,590 

12,465 

14,031 

77 

13,203 

72 

17,702 

9-7 

24,227 

133 

31,662 

17-4 

38,370 

210 

35,002 

192 

8,160 

4-5 

182,360 

1000 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, . 

Kilkenny, 

Kings, . . • • 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Jeath, ' 
ueen'a, . 

Westmeath, ! ' ' 

; : ; 

Total, . 

Percentages, . 

486 

6,949 

719 

982 

825 

1,059 

931 

830 

712 

807 

1,196 

1,039 

438 

5,311 

609 

858 

801 

893 

788 

788 

699 

768 

1,079 

898 

643 

5,413 

818 

1.211 

1,051 

1,104 

958 

1,119 

925 

1,012 

1,381 

1,034 

737 

5,267 

1,041 

1,545 

1,309 

1,306 

1.208 

1,390 

1,201 

1,473 

1,949 

1,308 

980 

7,226 

1,431 

1,997 

1,579 

1,230 

1,513 

1,829 

1,460 

1,818 

2,482 

1,541 

1.127 
10,105 

1,745 

2.595 

1,807 

1,115 

1,732 

2.127 
1,693 
1,915 
2,701 
1,651 

1,274 

11,816 

1,508 

2,752 

1,513 

780 

1,824 

2,163 

1,450 

1,915 

2,243 

1,491 

321 

3,318 

445 

883 

370 

172 

533 

619 

492 

455 

867 

411 

6,006 
55,435 
8,316 
12,823 
9,255 
7,659 
9,490 
• 10,865 
8,662 
10,163 
13,898 
9,373 

16,568 

10-2 

13,930 

86 

16,669 

103 

19,734 

122 

25,086 

155 

30.313 

18-7 

30,729 

190 

8,916 

5-5 

~ 1 61 ,945 
1000 

Connaught. 

Galwav, 

Leitrim, .' 

Mayo, 

• : : 

1,098 

1,611 

5,199 

2,523 

1,863 

3,929 

1,532 

4,545 

2,176 

1,741 

4,903 

1,932 

5,611 

2,706 

2,065 

6,156 

2,272 

6,608 

3,264 

2,353 

6,284 

2,205 

6,342 

3,376 

2,381 

54,55 

1,958 

5,128 

2,873 

2,178 

3,802 

1,335 

2,999 

2,005 

1,702 

805 

376 

718 

5G9 

707 

35,432 

13,251 

37,150 

19,492 

14,990 

Percentages, 

15,324 

127 

13,923 

116 

17,217 

143 

20.G53 

172 

20,588 

17.1 

17,592 | 
146 | 

11,843 

99 

3,175 

26 

120,315 

1000 

Pester, 

Funster 

32,072 1 

24,074 

28,982 

32,864 

40,580 

48,748 

47,420 

18,392 

273,132 

Leinster, 

Cdnnadgut, 

14,034 

13,203 

17,702 

24,227 

31,662 

38,370 

35,002 

8,160 

182,360 

16,568 

13,930 

16.C69 

19,734 

25,086 

30,313 

30,729 

8,916 

161,945 

15,324 

13,923 

17,217 

20,653 

20,588 

17,592 

11,843 

3,175 

20,315 

Ireland, 

77,998 

65,130 

80,570 

97,478 

17,916 

35,023 

24,991 

38,643 

37,752 

o r Sf,f s ‘0 Total 












10*6 

8-8 

109 

132 

160 

183 

170 

52 

1000 
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Table C. — Showing the Number of Pupils on the Rolls on 31st December, 
1905, according to Standards. 


Provinces and 
Counties. 

1st 

Standard 

2nd 

. Stand ar< 

3rd 

. Standarc 

4th 5th 

. Standard. Standard 

6 th 

. Standard 

7 th and 
8th 

Standard 

' Total, 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 


Ulster. 









Antrim, 

38,420 

10,456 

9,805 

8,934 

8,635 

4,823 

1,615 

82,658 

Armagh, 

10,181 

2,937 

2,855 

2,484 

2,079 

1,317 

508 

22,361 

Cavan, . 
Donegal, 

6,849 

2,366 

2,308 

1,869 

1,878 

1,307 

214 

16,791 

13.303 

4,113 

3,798 

2,990 

2,669 

1,811 

419 

29,103 

Down, . 

24.371 

6,692 

6,331 

5.647 

5,515 

3,140 

804 

52.500 

Fermanagh, 

4,180 

1,408 

1,376 

1,244 

1,039 

722 

161 

10,130 

Londonderry, 

9,964 

3,023 

2,985 

2,612 

2.545 

1,614 

670 

23,413 

Monaghan, . 

6,363 

1,615 

1,654 

1,261 

1,316 

916 

265 

12,390 

Tyrone, 

10,321 

3,039 

3,110 

2,601 

2,431 

1,770 

484 

23,756 

Total, . 

122,952 

35,619 

34,222 

j 29,612 

28,107 

17,420 

5,140 

273,132 

Percentages, . 

450 

130 

125 

109 

10-3 

6-4 

1'9 

1000 

Munster. 









Clare, . 

7,822 

2,588 

2,706 

2,634 

2,691 

2,070 

679 

21,190 

66.722 

Cork, . 

28,578 

8,384 

8,099 

7,379 

7,3 '8 

4,963 

1,991 

Kerry, . 

13.548 

4,083 

3,955 

3,692 

3569 

2,538 

822 

32,207 

24,156 

Limerick, 

10,080 

2,934 

2,940 

2,418 

2,769 

2,018 

997 

Tipperary, . 

10,548 

3,286 

3,255 

2,960 

2.838 

2,100 

603 

25,590 

Waterford, . 

5,859 

1,531 

1,427 

1,323 

1,282 

820 

223 

12,465 

Total, 

76,435 

22,806 

22,332 

20,406 

20,477 

14,539 

5,315 

182,360 

Percentages, . 

41-9 

125 

123 

11*2 

112 

80 

29 

100-0 

Leinster. 

Carlow 

2,638 

868 

723 

648 

608 

. 

460 

61 

6,006 

Dublin, 

29.311 

7,363 

6,246 

5,084 

4,235 

2,056 

1,140 

55,435 

Kildare, 

3,891 

1,135 

1,051 

815 

801 


126 

8,316 

12323 

Kilkenny, . 

5,603 

1,677 

1,614 

1,432 

1,404 

841 

252 

King’s, . 

4,131 

1,302 

1,221 

987 


622 

119 


Longford, 

3,204 

1,014 

967 

949 

737 

609 

149 


Louth, . 

4,468 

1,311 

1,111 

1,018 

833 

592 

157 

9,490 

Meath, . 

4,717 

1,410 

1,409 

1.152 

1,180 

823 

174 


Queen’s, 

3,765 

1,078 

1,122 

992 


657 

197 


Westmeath,. 

4,170 

6,278 

1,363 

1,296 

1,169 

1.153 

789 

223 

10,163 

Wexford, 

2,006 

1,792 

1.415 

1,358 

873 

176 

9,373 

Wicklow, 

4,245 

1,312 

1,250 

1,029 

802 

618 

117 

Total, . 

76,421 

21,869 

19,812 

16,720 

14,838 

9,394 

2,891 

161,915 

Percentages, . 

472 

13-5 

12-2 

103 

92 

5’8 

1*8 

1000 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

15,762 

4,«57 

4.584 

3,940 

3 660 

2,281 

448 

35,432 

13,251 

37,150 

19.492 

14,990 

Leitrim, 

5.102 

1,815 

1,846 

1,562 

1,579 

1,074 

273 

Mayo, . 
Roscommon, 

15,995 

5,203 

5,304 

4,427 

3,656 

2,115 

450 

7,646 

2,599 

2,530 

2,508 

2,269 

1,598 1 

336 


6,332 

1,912 

1,934 

1,781 

1,523 

1,218 


Total, 

50,837 

16,386 

16,204 

14,218 

12,587 

8,286 

1,797 

120313 

Percentages, . 

42'2 

13’6 

13-5 

11-8 

105 

69 | 

15 

10CD 

Ulster, 

122,952 

35,649 

34,222 

29,642 

28,107 

17,420 

5,140 

273,132 

Munster, . 

76,435 

22,806 

22,382 

20,406 

20,477 

14,539 

5,315 

182360 

Leinster, . 

76,421 

21,869 

19,812 

16,720 

14,838 

9,394 

2,891 

161,9k 

Connaught, 

50,837 

16,386 

16,204 

14,218 

12,587 

8,286 

1,797 

1105 

All Ireland, 

326,645 

96,710 

92,620 I 

80,986 

76,009 

49,639 

15,143 


Percentages to 
Total on Rolls, . 

44*3 

131 

12-6 

110 

10*3 

67 j 

2-0 

100-0 
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Table D. Classification, by Provinces, of the Pupils on the Rolls of Rational 

Schools on 31 st December, 1905, according to Ages, Attendances, and Standards. 

Ages. 


Provinces. 

Over 3 
but 
under 
5 years 
of age. 

5 years 
but 

under 

6 years 

6 years 
but 

under 

7 years. 

7 years 
but 
under 
9 years. 

9 years 
but 
under 
11 years. 

11 years 
but 
under 
14 years. 

14 years 
but 
under 
L5 years. 

15 years 
but 

under 

16 years. 

16 years 
and 
above. 

Total. 


Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 


Ulster, 

Percentage to Total on 
Rolls. 

23,276 

85 

24,225 

89 

28,830 
10 6 

58,570 

214 

57,785 

212 

67,671 

24-8 

7,904 

29 

2,816 

10 

2,055 

•7 

273,132 

Monster, 

Percentage to Total on 
Rolls. 

15,790 

86 

15,430 

85 

17,864 

98 

36,252 

199 

35,776 

196 

45,529 

250 

8,(192 

48 

3,998 

2-2 

3,029 

1-6 

182,360 

Leinster, 

Percentage to Total on 
Rolls. 

15,800 

9-8 

14,810 

91 

16,930 

105 

34.335 

212 

32.520 

201 

38,328 

237 

5,579 

3-4 

2,150 

1-3 

1,493 

•9 

161,945 

CONNAUGHT, 

Percentage to Total on 
Rolls. 

9,724 

81 

10.023 

83 

11,501 

96 

24,284 

202 

25,197 

209 

30,129 

250 

5,370 

4-5 

2,455 

20 

1,632 

1-4 

120,315 

ail Ireland, 

Percentage to Total on 
Rolls. 

64,590 

8'8 

64,483 

87 

75,125 

102 

153441 

208 

151,278 

205 

181,657 

246 

27,545 

37 

11,419 

1-6 

8,209 

IT 

737,752 


Attendances. 


Provinces. 

Under 

50 

attend- 

ances. 

50 but 
under 
75 

attend- 

ances. 

75 but 
under 
100 

attend- 

ances. 

100 but 
under 
125 

attend 

ances. 

125 but 
under 
150 

attend- 

ances. 

150 but 
under 
175 

attend- 

ances. 

175 but 
under 
200 

attend- 

ances. 

200 

attend- 

ances 

and 

above. 

Total. 

Ulster, ..... 
Percentage to Total on Rolls, ! 

32.072 

117 

24,071 

88 

28 932 
10 6 

32,864 

120 

40,580 

149 

48,748 

179 

47,420 

17-4 

18,392 

67 

273,132 

1000 

Monster, . 

Percentage to Total on Rolls, 

14,034 

77 

13,203 

72 

17,702 

97 

24,227 

133 

31.662 

174 

38,370 

210 

35,002 
19 2 

8,160 

45 

182,360 

1000 

Leinster, ..... 
Percentage t o Total on Roll’s. 

16,568 

102 

13,930 

86 

16,6(j9 

103 

19,734 

122 

25,086 

155 

30,313 

18-7 

30,729 
19 0 

8,916 

55 

161,945 

1000 

Connaught, .... 

Percentage to Total on Rolls, 

15,324 

127 

13,923 

116 

17,217 

143 

20,653 

17-2 

20,588 

17T 

17,592 

146 

11,843 

99 

3,175 
2 6 

120.315 

1000 

All Ireland, 

Percentage to Total on Rolls, 

77.99S 
10 6 

65,130 

88 

80,570 

109 

97,478 

132 

117,916 

160 

135,023 

18‘3 

124,994 

17-0 

38,643 

52 

737.752 

1000 


Standards. 

Provinces. 

1st 

Standard. 

2nd 

Standard. 

3rd 

Standard. 

4th 

Standard. 

5th 

Standard. 

6th 

Standard. 

7 th and 
8th 

Standards. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

Percentage to Total on Rolls, 

122,952 
45 0 

35,649 

13-0 

34,222 

125 

29,642 

10-9 

28,107 

103 

17,420 

64 

5,140 

1-9 

273,132 

100-0 

Munster, 

Percentage to Total on Rolls, .' 

76,435 

41-9 

22,806 

125 

22,382 

123 

20,406 

1T2 

20,477 

11-2 

14 ‘639 
8-0 

6,315 

29 

182,360 

1000 

Leinster, . 

Percentage to Total on Rolls, ! 

76,421 

472 

21,869 

13-5 

19,812 

122 

16,720 
10 3 

14,838 

92 

9,394 

5‘8 

2,891 

1-8 

161,945 

100-0 

Connaught, 

erceutage to Total on Rolls, 

50,837 

422 

16,386 

136 

16,204 

135 

14,218 

11-8 

12,587 

105 

8,286 

69 

1,797 

1-6 

120,316 

1000 

•^Ireland, 

_ Percentage to Total on Rolls, 

326,615 

44'3 

96,710 

13T 

92,620 

126 

80,986 

110 

76,009 
10 3 

49,639 

6*7 

15,143 

20 

737,752 

1000 
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Equipment Grants. 


EQUIPMENT GRANTS. 


List of Schools to which Equipment Grants of Elementary 
Science were made in year 1905 and 1906. 

COUNTY ANTRIM. 


Roll 

Number. 


Name of School. 


Amount. 


3241 

7059 

10397 

15466 

7020 

9775 

4164 

2587 

11712 

14416 

10274 

14382 

5302 

8550 

11362 

3729 

1.5849 

4672 

96 

2513 

6125 

15175 

11137 

15357 

3140 

6419 

9279 

10806 

13275 


Aughagash, 
Crumlin-roatl Convent, 
St. Paul’s, 
Gortnagallon, 
Minorca-place, 
Randalstown (2), , 
Harry ville (1) 

Tardree, . . 

Baliyclare, 

Rosario, . . 

M'Quiston, 

Lambeg Village, 
Dundrod, 

Orr Memorial, 
Muckamore (2), 
Ballyrobin, 

St. Silas, 

Ladyhill, 

Mallusk, . . 
Ballyeastborough. 
Mallusk, . . 

Ahoghill, . . 

Liscolman, 

Ormeau Park, 
Torrygowan, 

Loan, 

Limavallaghan, 

St. Matthew’s, 

Finiston, 



£ 

s. 

d. 


1 7 

10 

0 


10 

0 

0 

G. 

9 

0 

0 


7 

10 

0 

B. 

1 7 

10 

0 


7 

JO 

0 

B. 

10 

0 

0 


7 

10 

0 

B. 

9 

0 

0 

B. 

9 

0 

0 

B. 

9 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 


7 

10 

0 


7 

10 

0 


9 

0 

0 


7 

10 

0 


9 

0 

0 


7 

10 

0 

B. 

7 

10 

0 

** 

9 

0 

0 

G. 

7 

10 

0 


7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

9 

10 


COUNTY ARMAGH. 


11491 

15183 

8541 


College-street (Armagh), 
Church -place Convent, 
Lurgan Model, 


7 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

G. 7 

10 

0 


COUNTY CAVAN. 


1899 

5627 

11517 

13271 


Cootehill, 
Bailieboro’ Model, 
Cavan (1), 

Fair Green, 


7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
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COUNTY DONEGAL. 


Roll 

Number. 

Name of School. 

Amount. 





£ s. d. 

14452 

Laghey, 


B. 

7 10 0 


COUNTY DOWN. 


12582 

Comber-street (Belfast), 


10 

0 

0 

13363 

Dunbar Memorial, 


9 

0 

0 

12151 

Kilkinamurry, 


7 

10 

0 

6878 

Ballystocldiart, 


7 

10 

0 

14772 

St. Malachy’s, 

B. 

7 

10 

0 

7221 

Strangford, 


7 

10 

0 

10821 

Tubberaacarrig, . . 


7 

10 

0 

5467 

Crommelin Memorial, 


7 

10 

0 

12703 

Newtownards-road, 


10 

0 

0 

11946 

Southwell Down, 

B. 

9 

0 

0 

9997 

Donaghadee, 

B. 

7 

10 

0 


COUNTY FERMANAGH. 


8970 

11441 

Cashelnadrea, . . . . . . G. 

Castle Irvine, 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY LONDONDERRY. 

11464 

2895 

9990 

3738 

9978 

6168 

9577 

_ 

Bellagky, . . . . . . B. 

Lemnaroy, 

Inch Island, 

Cullycapple, 

Ballymacpeake, 

St. Eugene’s- Cathedral, . . . . Convent 

Carrowan, 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
10 0 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY MONAGHAN. 

15041 

13685 

4273 

10649 

6501 

Clones Convent, . . 

Largy, . . . . . . . . B. 

Derryvalley, 

Castleblaney (2), . . 

Shean, . . . . . . . . • 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY TYRONE. 

10283 

7956 

12845 

14815 

New Mills, 

Ardstraw, 

Union-place, . . . . • • B. 

First Strabane, . . . . • . U* 

7 10 0 
7 10 0, 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 j 
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Equipment Grants. 
County Tyrone — continued. 


Roll 

Number. 

Name of School. 

Amount. 



£ s. d. 

12835 

Clogfin Upper, ... 

7 10 0 

13814 

Cookstown Convent, 

10 0 0 

3687 

Beragh, . . . . . . B. 

5 0 0 

6204 

Dunmullan, 

7 10 0 

7643 

Cookstown, 

7 10 0 

12777 

Caledon-street, 

7 10 0 

2782 

Camus, . . 

7 10 0 

11756 

Cloghfin, 

7 10 0 


COUNTY CLARE. 


13379 

Fanore, 

7 10 0 

7316 

Ennis Convent, 

10 0 C 

3000 

Clare, . . . . . . . . B. 

7 10 0 

9507 

Tully brack, . . . . . . B. 

7 10 0 

9508 

Tullybrack, . . . . . . G. 

7 10 0 

8850 

Milltownmalbay, . . . . . . B. 

7 10 0 

12694 

Annaghneale, 

7 10 0 


COUNTY CORK. 


2803 

Banteer, 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

1541 

Ckarleville Convent, 




7 

10 

0 

12456 

Timoleague, 



B- 

7 

10 

0 

453 

Agliada, . . 




7 

10 

0 

5656 

Goleen, . . 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

13483 

Analeentha, 




7 

10 

0 

14350 

Millstreet, 



B. 

10 

0 

0 

15011 

Blarney Colthurst, 



G. 

9 

0 

0 

15080 

Blarney (Old), 



G. 

7 

10 

0 

12458 

Bealnablath, 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

10569 

Glaskaboy, 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

13450 

Ruskbrooke Convent, 




• 7 

10 

0 

9144 

Curraghs, 




7 

10 

0 

1501 

Kilbolane, 



G. 

7 

10 

0 

13159 

Lisavaird, 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

12169 

Templebrady, 




7 

10 

0 

14299 

St. Mary’s Convent, 




10 

0 

0 

3165 

St. Patrick’s, , . . 



G. 

9 

0 

0 

12598 

Ardagh, . - 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

13728 

Castletownsend, 



B. 

7 

10 

0 

1392 

Cool mountain, 




7 

10 

0 

12319 

Lough Ine, . • 



B. 

7 

10 

0 


COUNTY KERRY. 


12833 

Killorglin, 

G. 

4846 

Gortnabinne, 


11558 

Shantlrum, 
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Equipment Grants. 
COUNTY LIMERICK. 
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Roll 

Number. 

Name of School. 

Amount. 



£ s. d. 

9633 

Ahalin, . . . . • • • • G. 

7 10 0 

13791 

Balgaden, . . . . • • G. 

7 10 0 

7480 

Cappamore, . . . . • • 


4469 

Feenagh, . . . . • • B. 


12134 

Glenosheen, 

5 0 0 

7222 

Banogue, 

7 10 0 


COUNTY TIPPERARY. 


4620 

Thomastown, 

7 10 0 

9749 

Inckavallana, 

7 10 0 

8957 

Annacarty, ... .. •• G. 


14791 

Cappawkite, . . . . • • B. 


6551 

Emly, • • • • • • B - 


13529 

Commonaline, 

7 10 0 

581 

Cashel Convent, . . 

10 0 0 

1569 

Bally cahill, . . . . • • G. 

5 0 0 

14957 

Glenbane, 


2133 

Airbill Convent, . . 

10 0 0 

15455 

Clogheen, 

9 0 0 

2245 

Coolmoyne, 


14008 

Curraglxpoor, 


12888 

Templederry, . . . . • • G. 


3999 

Killenaive, . . 



COUNTY WATERFORD. 


3868 


Ardmore, 


B. 


7 10 0 


COUNTY DUBLIN. 


11219 

15602 

14819 

4522 

St. Barnabas’, . . • • • • 

St. Andrew’s, . . • • • • • • 

St. John’s United, . . • • 4>. 

Corduff, 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 


COUNTY KILDARE. 

1712 

Allenwood, . . • • • • * * | 

7 10 0] 

COUNTY KILKENNY. 

5319 

1916 

15341 

4477 

Inistioge, . . • • • * 

Inistioge, . • • • • • 

Carrigeen, . . • • • • 

Brownstown, 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 


F 
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Equipment Grants. 
KING’S COUNTY. 


Boll 

Number 

Name of School. 

Amount. 

13923 

12343 

12294 

12295 
5971 
578S 

12370 

Banagher, . . g 

Shinrone, . , ’ ’ " ' r>’ 

St. Cronin’s, . ’ " t>’ 

St. Cronin’s, . . ' ’ q' 

Cloghan, , . * * ’ ' g' 

Crinkle, . t * ’ ' * 

St. Brendan’s Monastery, . . 

£ s. d. 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
10 0 0 

1 


COUNTY LOUTH. 

15808 

1306 

15855 

i St. Andrew’s, 

Dunleer, .. “ 4>* 

St. Patrick’s, . . . , ’ ’ -g' 

5 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY MEATH. 

12489 

5731 

Old castle, ... n 

Killallon, . . * * q' 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 

QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

1156 

Ratkdowney, . . . . 

0 0 0 

COUNTY WESTMEATH. 


1315 

15291 

Kilbeggan, . . # # jj j 

Streamstown, .. .. ” -gj 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY WEXFORD. 


12841 

Ballyroebuck, 

7 10 0 

COUNTY WICKLOW. 

4664 

14028 

14309 

14587 

14588 
12268 
14045 

9760 

Cross bridge, 

Ferrybank, 

Coolroe, 

Aughrim, . . # ‘ ’ jj 

Aughrim, . . ’ ' " q’ 

Dastlemacadam, . . 

Carysfort, 

Powerscourt, 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 
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COUNTY GALWAY. 


Roll 

Number. 

Name of School. 

Amount. 

15027 

101SS 

1324 

10S61 

Eglish, 

Killasolan, 

Duniry, . . . . . . B. 

Clonbrock, . . . . . . G. 

£ 8. d. 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY MAYO. 

14410 

14497 

G830 

14702 

9.863 

13659 

13660 
13912 

9658 

13967 

14115 

St. Angela’s Convent, 

St. Patrick’s (Curnanool), . . 

Tauglieen, . . . . . . B. 

Currower, . . . . . . G. 

Clarcmorris, . . . . . . B. 

Bekan, . . . . . . B. 

Bekan, . . . . . . G. 

Annagkmore, 

Glenisland (Castlebar), . . . . B. 

Easky, . . . . . . . . B. 

Koilmore, 

10 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 

COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

1753 

Elpkin, . . . . . . . . B. 

7 10 0 

COUNTY SLIGO. 

8207 

15342 

10479 

Sligo Model, . . ‘ . . • . G- 

Keash, . . 

Ratklee, . . . • • • B. 

7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
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65 

. 

History, . . 

8 

29 

51 

- 

_ 

Irish, 

78 

40 

59 

- 

78 

Latin, .... ... 

n 

- 

- 

- 

74 

Manual Instruction, . 

15 

36 

- 

- 

. 

Music, . ... 

14 

35 

56 

- 

_ 

Needlework, 

12 

33 

54 

73 


Penmanship, . 

1 

20 

42 

61 

- 

Spelling (see Dictation), .... 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Theory of Method, . , 

9 

1 

28 
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I Questions set to King’s scholars at the close of their course. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. A. J. McElwaine, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. H. Worsley, District Inspector. 

Write the following sentences and passages thus :~ 

(o.) As a headline in large hand. 

(b.) As a headline in small hand. 

(c.) and ( d .) In a neat legible hand. 

(a.) Psychology. 

(b.) Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

Time. 

(c.) Unfathomable Sea, whose waves are years ! 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality, 

And, sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore . 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee, 

Unfathomable Sea ! 

Shelley. 

( d ) This generosity of temper, united with keen observa- 
tion enabled Goldsmith to pierce readily through the dis- 
guises of selfishness, so that with his comm sagacity, and his 
genial perception of the ludicrous, no writer can give more 
amusing pictures than he does of sordid follies. 

SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Passage for Dictation. 

N B — The Superintendent, when reading this passage, will 
bear in mind that, as the candidate is expected to 
‘punctuate it properly, the various stops should not be 
named. 

Mr. Kelly, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Semple, District Inspector. 

I was one summer’s day loitering through the great saloons 
of the British Museum, with that listnessness with which one 
is a.pt to saunter about a room in warm weather ; sometimes 
lolling over the glass cases of minerals, sometimes studying 
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Questions set to King’s scholars 


Spelling and 
Punctuation. 


2 

the hieroglyphics on an Egyptian mummy, and sometimes 
trying, with nearly equal success, to comprehend the allegori- 
cal paintings on the lofty ceilings. While I was gazing about 
in this idle way, my attention was attracted to a distant door 
at the end of a suite of apartments. It was closed, but every 
now and then it would open, and some strange-favoured being 
generally clothed in black, would steal forth and glide through 
the rooms, without noticing any of the surrounding objects 
There was an air of mystery about this that piqued my languid 
curiosity, and I determined to attempt the passage of that 
strait, and to explore the unknown regions that lay beyond 
The door yielded to my hand, with all that facility with which 
the portals of enchanted castles yield to the adventurous 
knight-errant. I found myself in a spacious chamber, sur- 
rounded with great cases of venerable books. Above the’cases 
and just under the cornice were arranged a great number of 
quaint black-looking portraits of ancient authors. About the 
room were placed long tables, with stands for reading and 
writing, at which sat many pale, cadaverous personages, poring 
intently over dusty volumes, rummaging among mouldy manu- 
scripts, and taking 'copious notes of their contents. The 
most hushed stillness reigned through this mysterious apart- 
ment, excepting that you might hear the racing of pens 
over sheets of paper, or occasionally, the deep sigh of one of 
these sages, as he shifted his position to turn over the pages 
of an old folio. 


GRAMMAR 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N-B. In addition to the questions in Parsing and. Analysis, 
namely, Nos. 1 and 2, which are compulsory, 
only three questions are to be attempted. The Ex- 
aminer will read only the Parsing and Analysis and 
the first three other answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Pedlow, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1 . Parse the words in italics in : — 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Dodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide , 

Doth God exact day labour, liqht denied 
l fondly ask. 
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2. Analyse — 

The signal given, 

Behold a wonder ! they but now who seemed 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless. 

3. Write notes on the derivation of the following words, 
showing in each case how the different meanings spring from 
a common origin — 

chance and 'cadence, 
captive and caitiff, 
tradition and treason, 
corpse and corps, 
money and mint. 


4. Correct (giving reasons) or justify : — 

(a.) An angel thou wast, that did preserve me. 

(b.) Whom love I so much as thee? 

( c .) The meaning of the phrase, “Look before you 
leap,” is that, before attempting anything, to 
think over the best way, and only then to carry 
the plan into execution. 

(d.) This was said by Macbeth in one of his soliloquies 
to his wife. 


5. Write notes on the words in italics, showing the change 
in meaning which has taken place 

(a.) Every one received him plausibly. 

(b.) Prevent us, 0 Lord, in all our doings. 

(c.) Find out some uncouth cell. 

( d .) The Plantation of Ulster. 

(e.) Passing all conceit. 


6. Give the derivation of : — 

orchard, tawdry, guillotine, jovial, island. 


7. Write grammatical notes on the words , in italics in 

(a.) Nothing is wanting. 

( b .) Than whom there is no greater. 

(c.) Come and trip it as you go. 

(d.) The more the merrier. 

( c .) Nothing save the waves and 1. 

8. Explain clearly what is meant by — 

(a.) Blank Verse. 

(b.) Heroic Verse. 

(c.) Elegiac Verse. 

Quote an example of each. 
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Questions set to King’s scholar 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. J. P. Dalton, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. It. W. Hughes, District Inspector. 

Write an essay on one of the following subjects, viz. 
(a.) Addison as a humorist, 

Or, 

(b.) Warren Hastings as an administrator 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, two at least from 
each Section, A, B. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value. 

Dr. Beatty, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MacMahon, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Tell all you know of the life and works of Francis Bacon. 

2. Name the principal dramatists icontemporary with 
Shakespeare, and the more important works of each ; and 
give a detailed account of any one of these writers. 

3. Tell what you know of any two of the following works : 
— “ Hesperides,” “ Hudibras,” “ An atomy of Melancholy,” 
“ Comus,” “ The Compleat Angler.” 

4. Write notes of a lesson for a Senior Standard introduc- 
tory to the study of “ Lycidas.” 

Section B. 

5. Quote the lines in which Milton consoles the ‘‘woeful 
shepherds for the loss of Lycidas, and the lines in which 
Ophelia laments Hamlet’s loss of reason. 

6 - Trace the varying phases of thought and resolution ex- 
hibited by Hamlet in the two soliloquies which occur between 
Ins reception of the players and his interview with Ophelia. 

7. Illustrate, from your knowledge of the play, Hamlet’s- 

(a.) power of rapid decision and action in emergencies, 
(b.) wit and humour, 

(c.) courtesy and generosity. 
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8. Give the speaker and context of : — 

(a.) “ It did me yeoman’s service ” ; 

(b.) “ Brevity is the soul of wit ” ; . 

(c.) “ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions !” 

(d.) “I am more an antique Roman than a Dane ; 
(e.) “ A hit, a very palpable hit.” 


ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

h r — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions are all of equal value. Brief explanatory 
notes of your work should be given. 

Male Candidates are not to attempt any questions in 
Section C. They may attempt not more than three 
questions in Section A, and not more than two m 
Section B. 

Female Candidates may attempt not more than 
three questions in Section A, and not more than two of 
the six questions in Sections B and G. 

Mr. Dewab, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McGlade, District Inspector. 


Section A. 

1 If the product of any two numbers is divided by a com- 
mon measure of them the quotient is a common multiple ot 
the two numbers. Show this and deduce a rule for findin^ 
the least common multiple of two numbers. 


2. Express — 


J 


■7 8 x -000 04 
•013 x -015 


as a fraction of — 

(1 ' 005 + -201) (1-005 - -20 1) 
1-005 x -201 


in its simplest form. 

3. State and explain suitable methods of calculating men- 
tally — 

(i) The income from £4,152 invested in the 4£ per 

'cents, at 90 ; 

(ii) The total hire of 320 cycles at Is. 3d. each per 

hour, let 8 hours a day for 16 days ; 

(iii) The geometric mean between A an d ntv- 
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Questions set to King's scholars 


Arithmetic 4. A. man invests 427,878 in 2§ per cent. Consols at 101, and 
Mensuration P ays income-tax at 8 d. in the £; on the stock rising to 103, 
he sells out and invests the proceeds in railway stock at 156' 
yielding 5 per cent, free of income-tax. Find the increase in’ 
his net income. 

5. Show that “ under the head of Discount we have no- 
“ thing new to learn beyond a few new words, used only to 
“ express old ideas.” Indicate briefly the lines on which in- 
troductory lessons on the Buie should proceed. 


Section B. 

6. A piece of paper in the form of a sector of a circle of 
radius 10 inches and angle 10° is bent so that the straight 
edges coincide, and the paper forms the curved surface of a 
right circular cone. Find (i) the curved surface, (ii) the 
volume of the cone. 

7. Find, to five places of decimals, the radius of a sphere 
whose volume is 11 "123 cubic centimetres ; given — 

log 8-34225 = -9212832, log = -4971499 
log 1-3847 =-1413557, 
log 1-3848 =-1413867. 

8. Find the value of — 

/ 3 log 1728 

* l + { log "36 + $ log 8 


Section C. 

9. A can do a piece of work in 10 days, B in 12 days, C in 
15 days, each working 10 hours a day. They are all put on 
the work together and finish it in 5 days. How many hours 
a day did they work? If £3 is paid for the job how ought 
they to divide the money? 


10. Having given 24563 and 236 in the septenary scale, 
multiply them together, and transform the product to the 
duodecimal scale. 

11. Two pieces of silver plate are melted down together; 
the first weighs 3 lbs. 4 ozs. and contains 9 per cent, of alloy, 
the other weighs 5 lbs. 5 ozs. and contains 6 ozs. of alloy. 
What will be the percentage of pure silver in the whole mass? 
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ALGEBBA.— Men. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N B - Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
wrll read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 


Mr. McClintock, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MacMillan, District Inspector. 

1. Let | be a proper fraction. Prove that is nearer 

than “ to unity. 

0 

2. Show how the solution of the equation + b* + fijO is 
obtained, and find the condition that one of the loots of this 
equation may be double the other. 

3. Find two numbers which are in the ratio of i to I, but 
which, if respectively increased by 6 and 5, will be m the ra 
of f to j. 


4. Find square root of 

8 _3 . " 

cb 5 - 2 a *x 


4 ± 

4 - 2 a 5 x° + ci 


0 14 ii ® 

i~~Sv s - 2 oJx 5 + a 


5. Solve — 


x + -=3. 

y 

1 4 


y + 


X 


3’ 


6. The volume of a sphere varies as the cube of its radms f 
three spheres of radii 6, 8, and 10 inches respectively be melted 
and formed into a single sphere, find its radius. 

7. The sum of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd terms ' *£?£££&? 
sum of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th as 1 : 4, and the /th teim 38 • 

Find the series. 

8. If x + -=l, and i/ + 1=1, prove 0 + ^=1- 

V z ® 
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Questions set to King’s scholars 


GEOMETRY.— Men. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, of which not 
more than three must be in Section A or in Section B. 
The Examiner will read only the first five answers 
left uncancelled. The questions in this paper are all 
of equal value. 

Euclid’s proofs need not be given, but his method of 
reasoning and the logical order of liis theorems must 
be preserved. Algebraic solutions will not be accepted. 

Mr. Ross, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers, District, Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. If from any point without a circle two straight lines be 
drawn, one of which cuts the circle, and the other touches it, 
the rectangle contained by the whole line which cuts the 
circle, and the part of it without the circle, is equal to the 
square of the line which touches it. 

2. To describe a circle about a given regular pentagon. 

3. Equal triangles which have an angle of the one equal to 
an angle of the other have their sides about those angles re- 
ciprocally proportional ; and triangles which have an angle of 
the one equal to an angle of the other, and the sides about 
those angles reciprocally proportional, are equal to one 
another. 

4. Equiangular parallelograms have to one another the ratio 
which is compounded of the ratios of their sides. 


Section B. 


5. AB is a given straight line, produce it through B to P 
so that AB.AP = BP 2 . 


6. Let A and B be two points on a circle ADB, whose 
centre is C. Let an arc of a circle be described through 
ACB ; let any straight line APQ be drawn, cutting the arc 
ACB at P, and ADB at Q. Prove that PB = PQ. 

7. Inscribe a square in a given triangle having one side on 
the base of the triangle. 


D 0 is the Centre of a circle circumscribing the triangle 
ABC, and if E, I 1 are the feet of the perpendiculars from 
B, C on the opposite sides, then OA cuts EF at right angles. 
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THEORY OF METHOD. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

w -R.—Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Hbaden, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Bradshaw, District Inspector. 

1 Explain and illustrate the steps by which a general 
notion or concept is formed. What school exercises are use- 
ful in training conception? 

2. Draw up notes for a lesson on the causes of day and 
night. 

3 What motives to conduct should a teacher rely on ac- 
cording to the age of the child? Give your reasons. 

4. Explain how you would teach simple interest. 

5. What are the characteristics of good .reading? How 
would you conduct a reading lesson in sixth standard. 

6. By what means can a feeling for the beautiful be culti- 
vated in the school? 

7. What is the purpose of teaching history ? What method 
should be adopted in teaching a selected period? 

8. Compare the First, Second, and Third Kindergarten 
gifts so as to show their progressive character. 


HISTORY. 

One hour and a half allowed for this papei . 

N.B .—Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are of equal value. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McEnery, District Inspector. 

1. Name and date the most important events in German 

history from 1815 to 1871. _ 

2. Describe the course of events in Spain in 1820-22. 

3 “I called the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old.” How far was this sentence true, and 
what motives of policy led Canning to take the step which 
he described in these words? 
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Questions set to King's scholars 


History 


4. Give a detailed account of the Hungarian struggle W 

political independence, 1825-1867. ~ 

5. Describe the part played by Count Cavour in establish 
ing Italian unity. 

_ 6. Give a short account of the events by which the former 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily was annexed to United Italy 

7 . What circumstances led to the decline of Napoleon’s for- 
tune and reputation after the year 1862? 

8. Trace with a sketch map the fluctuations of frontier be 
tween Austria and Italy from 1848 to 1866. 


DRAWING. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to he attempted, one of which must 
be No. 1. The Examiner will read only the first four 
answers left uncancelled. In the answers to the 
geometrical questions all construction lines should be 
clearly shown. 

Dr. Alexander, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Bevis, Head Organiser. 

1. Copy accurately, to the dimensions given, the design 
Big. 1 ; the lines marked A, B, 0, are all to be of equal length. 
Show how it is possible that there can be two solutions to the 
distance marked H. 

2. Prick off on your paper the part sketch of a house Pig. 2, 
complete the drawing, and put in a door and doorstep ; also, 
complete the ladder, which is to rest on the ground and 
against the wall. 

3. Draw a perspective sketch of a skeleton cube and pro- 
duce the four sets of horizontal parallel lines (including diag- 
onals), to illustrate that each set will meet on the horizon or 
are parallel to the horizon. 

4. Make a scale of feet taking five feet as the unit and show 
4 feet when 44" represents 7 feet 6 inches. 

6. The top of a ladder 20 feet long rests against a wall at 
a point 16 feet above the ground ; find a point on the ladder 
that is one foot nearer to the bottom of the ladder than it is 
to the foot of the wall. 
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Questions set to King’s scholars 


NEEDLEWORK. 

Time allowed, six hours and a half. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Miss Pbendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing. 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have 
to execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a speci- 
men of each of the following : — top-sewing, hemming, run- 
ning (one seam top-sewn and felled, and a tuck), a buttonhole 
barred at each end ; sewing on gathers (also known 
as “ stocking-on ”). One buttonhole and one inch of each of 
the stitches will suffice as samples, and candidate will do well 
not to exceed this amount, as, by increasing it, she will en- 
croach upon the time required for other branches of this sub- 
ject. A small gusset is to be set in as if for a man’s shirt, 
top-sewn (from the wrong side) along the two sides of the tri- 
angle, stitched across its fold, and hemmed down at back. 
This gusset is to be inserted at end of seam, which should be 
worked, for the purpose, some way from the edge of the 
material. 

Candidate’s examination number is to be plainly marked 
upon an unworked portion of the specimen. 


Knitting and Darning. 

Candidate is to be prepared with suitable wool and knitting 
needles, with which she will produce ah undervest, of minia- 
ture size (to fit a little doll), completely finishing it. 

She will be supplied by Superintendent with a small piece 
of stocking-web, which, for convenience of working, she can 
tack (right side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the 
middle of the paper to enable her to see the progress of the 
darn upon the right side, as she works from the wrong. On 
this piece she is to darn a round hole, not smaller than a three- 
penny piece or larger than a sixpence, running the darn in each 
direction to about half an inch beyond the hole, and leaving 
short loops for shrinkage. 

The specimens of fancy knitting and darning are, when 
finished, to be attached, by a few strong stitches, to the speci- 
men of sewing. 

Cutting-out. 

Candidate will be required to cut out a night-dress for 
grown person. The night-dress should be made to the fol- 
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at the close of their course. 

lowing measurements, which are half the full size : Length 

of yoke, 8J inches ; front shoulder, inches ; length of body, 
26 inches; width (exclusive of gores), 18 inches; length of 
sleeve (including cuff), 10J inches. Paper for cutting out 
will be provided. Article is to be tacked together with needle 
and thread ; no pins are to be left in it. It is to be marked 
with examination number. 

Candidate is requested to comply as exactly as possible with 
all requirements mentioned above, as neglect of any ot these 
instructions may lessen the value of her work. 


COOKERY. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B .— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first jive answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 


Mr. Hogan, Senior Inspector. 

Miss Fitzgerald, Head Organizer. 


1. Give directions for cleaning and blackleading a grate. 


2. Tell how to grill. Mention the advantages of this mode 
of 'cooking — also the objections to it. 

3. Name the vegetables that are rich in flesh-formmg 
material. What other foods should be used with them . 


4. Draw an outline of the cow, and show the parts into 
which it is usually cut. Which portions are best for pick- 
ling? 


5. Give recipe 
using half a pint 
pared? 


and method for making cornflour mould, 
of milk. How should the mould be pre- 


6. Write instructions for preparing and boiling fowl. 

7. How would you manage the stock pot? From what is 
it to be made? 


8. Why are the following foods used together Brea,d and 
cheese, liver and bacon, meat and potatoes, rice and milk . 
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Questions set to King’s scholars 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he attempted, one of which must 
be either Question No. 1 or No. 2. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector. 

. Mr. Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction. 


1. Translate the following passage into the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation : — 



=j 


3 

s 



S 

W- 


3= 



ZZ5 

EE 

— 

-n 

rj 

■ 1 





3 

m 



EE 

E 

§ 

EjJ 


2. Write the following in the treble clef in Staff notation, 
using the fourth note or crotchet for the pulse : — 

Key D. 

{i : -s jf ja :s .r f an .s d 1 ,s :1 an j 

{jf -1 ! s ,,f :1 .r 1 jd 1 :d',t.l,s jr 1 :f ,,s j 

(h : II) 

3. ^Re-write the following, using the “Better” or “Per- 
fect ” Method, and changing Key at places marked. Add 
Key and distinguishing tones : — 

Ivey D. 


{|s :1 

|s :m d 

1 

:ti |r 

:s fe :n 

* 

|fe :r L 

:f |ni 

* 

:d 1 } 

| ta :s 

* 





|1 :ta 1 

:d' |t 

:d' fe :s 

If :r |m 

:r |d 

. ji\ 

l!i 


4. Compare the Doll mode and the Lah mode (Harmonic 
form) with respect to (1) construction and (2) mental effect. 

5. Give the mental effect of the tones (1) a major sixth 
above and (2) a minor sixth below the following tones : — - 

d; f ; s. 
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6. Explain briefly the terms : — Chromatic tone ; Bay 
mode; Thin Register; ba; Contralto. 

7. Describe some easy exercise suitable for class-drill in 
Breath Control and Holding. 

8. Explain briefly the different “ Steps ” of the Tonic Sol- 
fa Method of teaching to sing. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Five questions only to be attempted , of which at least 
two and not more than three are to be taken from 
each section, A and B. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value. 

Dr. Alexander, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Bevis, Head Organizer. 

Section A. 

1. Give drawings with the necessary measurements for an 
exercise in wire-work where it would be advantageous to 
commence the work from the middle point of the wire. 

2. Give plans of the wire exercise at each step taken, when 
working the design Big. 1. These plans should be correctly 
projected. 

3. Give the plan and two elevations with measurements of 
the wire exercise Eig. 2. The length of the wire may be 
assumed to be any length up to 24 inches. 

4. Give sketches showing the sequence of work you would 
hope to cover during three months (one hour a week). 


Section B. 

5. Draw a stencil pattern, introducing straight lines, circles, 
and freehand curves. (There should be about an equal por- 
tion of each.) 

6. Draw, freehand, the development of the model Big. 3. 
(It should be arranged to be all in one piece.) Put on dimen- 
sions to suit a piece of cardboard 9" x 6 . 
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Questions set to King’s scholars 


Manual 

instruction. 


7. Give a perspective sketch of any model. Put all the 
necessary dimensions on the sketch, and state to what scale 
the children’s drawings are to be made, and the size of card- 
board required. 


8. How would you prove experimentally that by making 
each side of a rectangular piece of cardboard half as long 
again, that the oblong thus formed would be two and a quarter 
times the area of the original oblong? 
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ELEMENTABY SCIENCE (MEN). 
Two hours allowed for this gaper. 


N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Wherever possible illustrate your answers by care- 
ful diagrams. 

Dr. Skeffington, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Heller, Organizer and Inspector of Elementary Science. 

1. Write skeleton teaching notes of four object lessons on 
a wax lucifer match. Indicate the scope and method of each 
lesson. 

2. What do you understand by a nature knowledge diary? 
Suggest suitable subjects for weekly observations throughout 
the year in a country school. 

3. Sketch a plan of a series of lessons on “ the nature and 
composition of air.” Show clearly the purpose for which 
each experiment is undertaken, and briefly explain how you 
would organise the individual practical work of the pupils. 

4. What devices are commonly adopted to ensure the 
proper ventilation of a schoolroom ? From the following data 
calculate the number of cubic feet of fresh air per hour re- 
quired by an adult person : — 

1. Air containing more than '06 per cent, of carbonic 
acid gas should not be breathed. 2. Fresh air 
contains '04 per cent, of carbonic acid gas. 3. 
About 30 cubic inches of air are expelled from the 
lungs at each breath. 4. An adult breathes 15 
times per minute. 5. Breathed air contains 4 
per cent, of carbonic acid gas. 

5. What are the general properties of acids and alkalies? 
Solution A contains 13 grams of washing soda per litre. 
Solutions B and 0 are respectively hydrochloric acid and 
washing soda of unknown strength. 

10 c.c. of A neutralises 8'5 c.c. of B. 

10 c.c. of B „ 12'7 c.c. of C. 

What is the strength of the washing soda solution C? 
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Questions set to King’s scholars 


Element 6. Describe and sketch the Bunsen burner ; explain care- 
Scence (Men), fully why an ordinary gas flame and the flame of a Bunsen 
burner are so different. 


7 . Describe experiments to verify the laws of falling bodies. 
Explain the second law of motion. 


8. By what experiments and illustrations would you at- 
tempt to make clear to a class the difference between tem- 
perature and quantity of heat? 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (WOMEN). 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B .— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancellei. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Wherever possible illustrate your answers by careful 
diagrams. 

Db. Skeffington, Senior Inspector. 
i. eller, Oiganiser and Inspector of Elementary Science. 


a Lx^ e fJ kele r°? te T C j“ g notes of four object lessons on 
lesson. ' IndlCate the SC0 P e and Method of each 


SuLe^^- f d w y ° U 1 und i er ® ta P <J by a nature knowledge diary? 
schfof ftrougSJut' fhe tear” WeeWy obs ^ a «°ns in a country 

ventilnTedV 8 *b at a sc boolroom should be properly 

‘JTSS “"»“<* •> — 

vou milTJ S ° me i waging soda and some beef suet, how would 

the cSe twT Sam f e °/ SOa P ; wfa at is the nature of 
- th ■ th , e s . u , et under g°es? What changes occur 
when soap is mixed with hard water? 

authorities - fuI - ly + the tl f easons that have led all competent 
cleanliness 1M1S ° n necess ^ty for personal and domestic 
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at the close oj their course. 

6. Describe briefly tbe principal organs of digestion. How 
do food substances insoluble in water find their way into the 
blood stream? 

7. Explain fully the changes that occur when ice is con- 
verted into steam. 

100 grams of ice at — 10° C. are converted into steam at 
200° C. ; what amount of heat is necessary to produce this 
change ? 

Heat necessary to convert 1 gram of ice at 0° C. into water 
at 0° C. 

= 80 heat units. 

Heat necessary to convert 1 gram of water at 100° C. into 
steam at 100° C. 

= 540 heat units. 

Specific heat of ice = '5 ; specific heat of steam = 5. 

8. Given a mixture of chalk and sand, in what different 
ways could you determine the proportion of each in the mix- 
ture? (Sand is practically unaffected by heat or ordinary 
acids.) 
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II. -Questions set to King’s scholars (Two year students) at 
the end of their first year of residence. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. A. J. McElwaine, Senior Inspector 
Mr. H. Woesley, District Inspector. 

Write the following sentences and passages thus : - 
(a.) As a headline in large hand. 

(6.) As a headline in small hand. 

(c.) and ( d .) In a neat legible hand. 

(a.) Psychology. 

(b.) Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

Time. 

(c.) Unfathomable Sea, whose waves are years ! 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 

scoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Olaspest the limits of mortality, 

And, sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ! 
Tieacherous m calm, and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee 
Unfathomable Sea ! 

Shelley 

tion 'inabled g PnfiWfh°/ te . m P er ’ u ?. ited with keen observa- 
of selfishness so +w P, leirce read hy through the disguises 
pLcention of’ti. ff- lth hlS COmic sa & acit D and his genial 

‘i e STi r sz£ c “ 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Passage for Dictation. 

N.B.-T/ie Superintendent , when reading this passage, will 
„ “ r , mi ? d that ’ as , the candidate is expected to 
named 16 ** pTOperly • the vaHo **» stops should not be 

Mr. Kelly, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Semple, District Inspector. 

of I thTTtHtf 0 n U M mer ’ S da y. loitering through the great saloons 
is ant ^ sal ,nt^ US n Um U Wlth that hstlessness with which one 
lolling- nvpr a r00I P warm weather; sometimes 

a glass cases of minerals, sometimes studying 
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at the end of their first year of residence. 

the hieroglyphics on an Egyptian mummy, and sometimes 
trying, with nearly equal success, to comprehend the allegori- 
cal paintings on the lofty ceilings. While I was gazing about 
in this idle way, my attention was attracted to a distant door 
at the end of a suite of apartments. It was closed, but every 
now and then it would open, and some strange-favoured being, 
generally clothed in black, would steal forth and glide through 
the rooms, without noticing any of the surrounding objects 
There was an air of mystery about this that piqued my lan g“ lc J 
curiosity, and I determined to attempt the passage of that 
strait, and to explore the unknown regions that * a y J 36 y°? c r 
The door yielded to my hand, with all that facility with which 
the portals of enchanted castles yield to the adventurous 
lmight-errant. I found myself in a spacious chamber, sur- 
rounded with great cases of venerable books. Above the 
cases and just under the cornice were arranged a great number 
of quaint black-looking portraits of ancient authors. About 
the room were placed long tables, with stands for reading and 
writing, at which sat many pale, cadaverous personages, por- 
ing intently over dusty volumes, rummaging among m°™y 
manuscripts, and taking copious notes of their contents, ine 
most hushed stillness reigned through this mysterious apart- 
ment, excepting that you might hear the racing of pens over 
sheets of paper, or occasionally, the deep sigh of one ox these 
sages, as he shifted his position to turn over the pages o an 
old folio. 


GRAMMAR. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N B —in addition to the questions in Parsing and Analysis, 
namely, Nos. 1 and 2, which are compulsory, only 
three questions are to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the Parsing and Analysis and the first 
three other answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Pedlow, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1. Parse the words in italics in : — 

0 you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks t 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey s blood / 
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22 Questions set to King’s scholars ( two year students ) 
2. Analyse — 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 

And he, who in the strife expires, 

Will add to theirs a name of fear ’ 

That tyranny shall quake to hear. 


3 + - °, u * various prefixes in the following passage, 

stating to what language each belongs : — 8 F 8 

greL^Xm>, 1 T Phat j Cally S 5 ated that subterranean forces of 
£ ea ? magnitude, and operating over a large area reside be 
neath the crust of the earth. The conclusions of former 

- 

<™SZ •’ * cl “ * h ' 

m e subject of a sentence. 

(b.) The enlargements of subject. 


5. Correct (giving reasons) or justify— 

(a.) After a long and prosperous reign of 65 years 
we heard the sad news of Queen Victoria’s 
death. 

(b.) When any one of the jurors dissents from the 
, mi •°P 1 “ lon of the others, no verdict can be given, 
dhis phenomena was very curious. 

(d.) I am obliged for your letter which I have for- 
warded to Mr. Smith, and asked him to write 
to you. 


have beeTStmdn^d diff t erent * imes at which Latin words 
dates, and mt ° ° Ur laDgUage ’ Glve ^Proximate 


7. Write down ten sentences that wil 

fi? U r U u der - Stand tile distinction between t 
tne tollowing pairs : — 


show clearly that 
words in each of 


amiable and amicable, 
judicious and judicial, 
presumptive and presumptuous 
insolvent and insoluble, 
allusion and illusion. 


8. Distinguish between — 

(a.) accommodate to and accommodate with, 
to.) all and every. 

(c.) we shall go and we will go 
W.) correspond with and correspond to. 

\e.) simile and metaphor. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. J. P. Dalton, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. B. W. Hughes, District Inspector. 

Write an essay on one of the following subjects, viz. 

(a.) The rights and duties of criticism ; 

Or, 

( b .) “In none of our poets . . . does the biography 

throw so much light on the works.” (Bussell Lowell on 
Wordsworth.) 


ENGLISH LITEBATDBE. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, two at least from 
each section A, B. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value. 

Dr. Beatty, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MacMahon, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Write a full account of the life and works of Thomas 
Moore. 

2. Compare and contrast the poetry of Shelley and of Byron. 

3. Why are the following works notable in the History of 
English Literature -.—Lyrical Ballads, Adonais, English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater ? Name the author 
of each, and give a detailed account of any one of them. 

4. Write notes of a lesson intended to illustrate for a class 
the differences, in regard to language, imagery, and general 
treatment of subject, between Shelley and Wordsworth : — 
taking as examples Shelley’s “To a Skylark” and Word§, 
worth’s “ To the Cijckpo,” 
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Questions set to King’s scholars (two year students) 


Section B. 


5. Quote four stanzas from Shelley’s poem “ To a 
lark.” 


Sky- 


6. What references to Wordsworth’s childhood and boy- 
hood may be found in the prescribed poems? 

^7. Quote the lines in which Wordsworth describes the 
most benignant grace ’ ’ of Duty ; and the lines in which he 
teproduces the main features of Sir George Beaumont’s pic- 
ture of Peele Castle. 

8. Give the context of the following : — 

(a.) ‘ ‘ Alas ! the gratitude of men 

Hath oftener left me mourning.” 

(b.) ‘‘Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 

(c.) One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 

(d.) ‘ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Ihoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


GEOGBAPHY. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— One of the map-drawing questions (Nos. 1 and 2) is 
compulsory. In addition to it only four questions 
are to be attempted. The Examiner will read only 
the answer to the map-drawing question and the 
first four other answers left uncancelled. The ques- 
tions in this paper are full of equal value. 

[Neatness and accuracy in the drawing of maps and diagrams 
will be taken into account. J 


Mr. Morphy, Senior Inspector. 
Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 


wick^'l^ ne ,-T P SU P p ^ ed mark tbe Position of Ber- 
Jours’e o the ’ CarIlsle ’ 1 and Aberdeen. Trace carefully the 

where thev v th< l Se dties are sit ™ted, showing 

here they rise. Mark also the positions of Islay Loueh 
Long, Ben Nevis, and Ben Lomond. , 7 g 
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at the end of their first year of residence. 

2. Draw a sketch-map of the mainland of British North 
America, showing British Columbia, Nova Scotia, -Labrador, 
the St. Lawrence lake system, Quebec, Toronto, Montreal. 

3. Give an account of the fishing industry in Scotland and 

in Newfoundland. m r. 

4. Describe the course of the rivers Tyne and Severn. 
Mention the chief towns on each , and the industries in which 

these towns are engaged. , 

5. What are the chief exports of the Straits Settlements, 
Tasmania, British Guiana, British West Africa? 

6. Give an account of the agricultural products of India. 

7. Describe accurately the position of Geelong, Parramatta, 
Bloemfontein, Labuan, Penang, Socotra, Lake Taupo, Ihe 

8. Compare the east and west coasts of Ireland regarding 
their general features and facilities for trade. 


ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B —Only live questions to he attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions are all of equal value. Brief explana- 
tory notes of your work should he given. 

Male Candidates are not to attempt any questions 
in Section G . They may attempt not more than three 
questions in Section A, and not more than two m 
Section B. 

Female Candidates may attempt not more than 
three questions in Section A, and not more than two 
of the six questions in Sections B and G. 

Mr. Dewar, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MoGlade, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. In a division sum the common factors of the divisor and 
dividend are the same as the common factors of the divisor 
and remainder. Prove this, and deduce a rule for finding 
the greatest common measure of two numbers. 

2. Simplify — 

(1-005 + -201) x d'005 — -201) . ■Q09i + -Q567 
1-005 x -201 ' 41 + 281 

3. If £7 833 6s. 8 d. amounts to £8,587 5s. 10 d. in 3£ years, 
what will be the amount of £9,400 in 5J years at the same 
rate per cent, per annum simple interest? 
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4. State and explain suitable methods of calculating men- 
tally — - 

(i) The price of a lb. at 49s. per cwt. ; 

(ii) The cost of 140 things at 8 Jd. each ; 

(iii) The value of '52xls. 6|d. + '24x3s. Id. 

5. Under each of the following heads draw up suitable help- 
notes for teaching Multiplication of Tractions : — 

(i) Introduction of Rule ; 

(ii) Cases of Rule ; 

(iii) Justification of process. 

Section B. 

6. The area of a sector of a circle is 25 square inches, and 
its arc subtends an angle of 75° at the centre of the circle. 
What is the length of the arc? 

7. A garden in the form of a rectangle, whose sides are 10'8 
and 8'4 decametres respectively, has a path 1'5 metres wide 
running round inside its edges, and eight circular flower-beds 
of radius 3'5 metres. How many square metres of grass will 
be needed to cover the remainder? (?r = - 2 /.). 

8. In a circle of 2 feet radius a chord AB is drawn subtend- 
ing a right angle at the centre 0. Rind the area of the smaller 
segment of the circle cut off by the chord. 

Section C. 

9. The wages of one man are 3s. 9 d. per day, and of another 
2s. 3d. ; a piece of work costs 113 15s. if the first man does it, 
and D3 7s. 6 d. if the other does it. What would it cost if 
they did it together? 

10. Capital in invested in the 2J per cent, stock at 79§ , also 
in the 3 per cents, at 119f, brokerage per cent, being paid 
on each stock. Express the annual income from each stock 
(i) as a fraction, (ii) as a percentage of the sum expended in 
purchasing it. 

11. Find the square root of ^-||-and of 20 


ALGEBRA (MEN). 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examines 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value, 

Mr. McClintook, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MacMillan, District Inspector. 

I- Find the square root of — 

- J ) J {(« - W - 2 (a 2 + &«)} + 2(a 4 + 6«), 
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2. Find the numerical value of — 

Vl2 

(1 + V2) (V'6 - V3) ’ 

3. Simplify — 

£L + b + 1! . 

bdc -a) (a- b) ca(a -b) (b- c) ab(b - c) (c - a) 

4. Solve : — 

3x- 5 _ 5x -3 
'lx 4 6 2x - 4 

3 + 4x - 3 _ 2* - 5 3 

9 4 

5. A certain number of persons paid a bill ; if there had 
been 10 more each would have paid 2s. less ; if there had 
been five less each would have paid 2 s. 6 d. more; find the 
number of persons and what each had to pay. 

6. Prove that the product of any two expressions is equal 
to the product of their H.C.F. and L.C.M. 

7. Find the factors of— 

(i.) ax(y 8 + b 3 ) + byfbx 1 + ary). 

(ii.) ( x ! + 4x + 8) 2 + 3x(x 2 + 4x + 8) + 2x1 

8. Solve — 

g 4_ = 40 _ 3_ 

x + 7 x 2 - 49 7-x 


GEOMETRY (MEN). 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, of which not more 
than three must be in Section A or in Section B. 
The Examiner will read only the fkrst five answers 
left uncancelled. The questions in this paper are all 
of equal value. 

Euclid’s proofs need not be given, but his method of 
reasoning and the logical order of his theorems must 
be preserved. Algebraic solutions will not be accepted. 

Mr. Ross, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. If a straight line be bisected and produced to any point, 
the squares of the whole line thus produced, and of the part 
of it produced, are together double of the square of half the 
line bisected, and of the square of the line made up of the 
half and the part produced. 

c 
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2. In equal circles, or in the same circle the angles which 
stand upon equal arcs are equal to one another, whether they 
are at the centres or the (circumferences. 

3. If a diameter of a circle cut a chord which does not pass 
through the centre, but not at right angles, prove that the 
rectangle contained by the segments of the diameter is equal to 
the rectangle contained by the segments of the chord. 

4. To describe a square about a given circle. 

Section B. 

5. Show that the line adjoining the vertex to the middle 
point of the base of an acute-angled triangle is greater than 
half the base. 

6. ABO is a triangle right-angled at C. Points D and E 
are taken in AB and AB produced such that BD = BE=BC. 
Show that the rectangle contained by AD and AE = AC 2 . 

7. If Q, B, S are the feet of the perpendiculars let fall 
from the vertices A, B, C respectively of a triangle ABC on 
the opposite sides, prove that AQ, BB, and CS are the bi- 
sectors of the angles of the triangle QBS. 

8. If the perpendiculars from the angles A, B, C of a tri- 
angle ABC to the opposite sides be produced to meet the cir- 
cumference of the circumscribed circle in D, E, E, respec- 
tively, then the arcs EF, FD, DE are bisected at A, B, C 
respectively. 


THE OB Y OF METHOD. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B .—Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Bbadshaw, District Inspector. 

1. Draw up a course of object lessons introductory to geo- 
graphy, suitable for First and Second Standards. Briefly 
outline one such lesson. 

2. What is the educational value of story-telling in the 
infant school? Show how this subject may be connected with 
other branches of the programme, 
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at the end of their first year of residence. 

3. Write notes for a lesson on simple long division. 

4. By what means would you secure the attention of pupils 
at a reading lesson? 

5. Show the importance of drawing, considered from an 
educational and a practical point of view. 

6. Explain how letter-writing should be taught. 

7. Give a sketch of a first lesson on the complex sentence. 

8. Give a short account of the Third Kindergarten Gift. 
Explain how the elements of arithmetic may be taught by 
means of this gift. 


HISTORY. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

jvf jg , — Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner 
ivill read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. W. A. Bbown, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McEneky, District Inspector. 

1. What were the original aims of the Holy Alliance, and 
what were its subsequent developments? 

2. State the chief articles of the Treaty of Adrianople, 1829. 

3. What noteworthy ministers served under Louis 
Philippe? Review rapidly his reign. 

4. Sketch the history of Piedmont from 1848 to 1860 in- 
clusive. 

5. What were the disputes that led to the Crimean War? 
Account for the part played by Sardinia m that war. 

6. Give an account of the campaign of 1866 in Germany. 
State its causes and results. 

c 2 
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7. Give a succinct account of the Luxemburg question, 
1867. 

8. Where are the following, and for what noted : — Chios, 
Navarino, Solferino, Tchernava, Troppau? 


DRAWING. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted, one of which must 
be No. 1, and another, either No. 2 or No. 3, but not 
both. The Examiner will read only the first four 
answers left uncancelled. 

India-rubber is not to be used for any of the work. 

Dr. Alexander, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Bevis, Head Organiser. 

1. Assume the design for an ornamental railing, Rig. 1, to 
be drawn to a scale Jth full size, redraw the design to a scale 
i full size. The geometrical portion may be drawn with a 
compass and ruler. (Not more than one hour should be de- 
voted to this question.) 

* 2. Draw to the scale of yards printed on this paper (Rig. 
3) the plan of the field the dimensions of which are shown on 
the rough sketch, Rig. 2. (Note. — Observe that the distance 
from A to the first offset is 105 yards, and from A to the 
second offset is 215 yards, and that the total distance from A 
to B is 335 yards ; this method has been adopted on each of 
the lines.) 

* 3. Take the bottom and the left-hand edge of your draw- 
ing paper as the two co-ordinates X and Y. Rrom these 
mark in the positions of the eight towns given, using the 
scale (Rig. 3) as a scale of miles. With Dublin as a centre, 
give the distance from it to each of the other towns. 


Dublin, . 

190 miles from Y line. 

135 miles from X line. 

Waterford, 

150 „ 

60 „ 

Cork, 

90 „ 

40 ,. 

Limerick, . 

85 „ 

95 „ 

Galway, . 

70 „ 

140 „ 

Sligo, 

Derry, 

105 ,. 

220 ., 

155 „ 

260 „ 

Belfast, 

210 , 

225 „ 


* The question paper should be doubled over along the line A B on the scale, and 
the measurements marked off on to your drawing direct from this scale, Fig. 3. 
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at the end of their first year of residence. 

4 Make a freehand sketch of two elevations and plan of a 
dog' kennel, and put on all the necessary dimensions so that 
a class can make a correct drawing of the sketch to a scale ol 
l full size on a piece of paper 7 inches by 11 inches. 

5 Give notes of a lesson on the method of teaching a class 
to draw the design Fig. 1. (Illustrate your notes by sketches). 

6. Draw to a scale & full size the elevation and plan shown 
in Fig. 4 ; also draw a side elevation looking at it. from the 
direction shown by the arrow A. The tilted brick makes 
with the ground an angle of 45 degrees. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

Time allowed, six hours and a half. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. , 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing. 

As a test of proficiency in this branch, candidate will have 
to execute, on material supplied by Superintendent a speci- 
men of each of the following -.-hemming, running (a seam, 
joining two raw edges, run on one side and hemmed dowi 
JTthi other), a buttonhole barred at one end and rounded 
at the other; sewing on gathers (also known as stocking 
on.”). One buttonhole and one inch of each stitch will suffice 
as samples, and candidate will do well not to exceed the 
amount 1 mentioned, as, by increasing it, she win preach 
upon the time required for other branches of the subject. A 
small patch (about 1£ inch square) is to be tacked on top- 
sewn round one quarter of the outer, and hemmed round one 
quarter of the inner side, so as to complete one quarter of the 
latch, and include one corner. Also, a small gusset is .to i b 
set in as if for a man’s shirt, top-sewn (Irom the wrong side) 
up the two sides of the triangle, stitched across its fold, and 
hemmed down at back. This gusset is to be inserted at end 
of seam, which should be worked, for the purpose, some way 
from the edge of the material. Candidate s examination 
number is to be plainly marked on an unworked portion of 
the specimen. 

Knitting and Darning. 

Candidate, having provided herself with a P le “ of knittmg 
in progress, viz., the leg of a grown person s stocking with 
thickened heel commenced (which stocking may be o 
duced size, if preferred) is required to turn and complete this 
heel in presence of Superintendent, picking up stitches for 
foot and knitting three or four rounds of it, beginning the 
narro^ng for mstep. The stocking should have securely 
sewn to it a label about one inch wide and one inch and a 
half long, clearly marked with candidate s examination num- 
ber. Before beginning to turn the heel of the storing, can- 
didate will present it to Superintendent, to be marked by 
him. She should be specially careful not to neglect doing 

^Superintendent will supply candidate with asmall pieceo^ 
stocking-web, which, for convenience of working, she can 
tack (right side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the 
middle of the paper to enable her to see the progress of the 
darn upon the right side as she works upon the wrong. 
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this piece she is to darn a round hole, not smaller than a six- 
pence, or larger than a shilling, running in each direction to 
half-an-inch beyond the hole, and leaving short loops for 
shrinkage. 

The specimens of knitting and darning are, when finished, 
to be attached, by a few strong stitches, to the specimen of 
sewing. 

Cutting-out. 

Paper for cutting-out will be supplied. Cutting-out speci- 
mens are to be tacked together with needle and thread ; no 
pins are to be left in them. Candidate will be required to 
cut out a man’s shirt (half -size). The shirt is to be cut to 
the following measurements: — Neck, 7J- inches; length of 
yoke, 9J inches ; length of front shoulder, 3£ inches ; sleeve 
(including cuff), 12 inches; half-size of armhole, 4J inches; 
back-length, 16 inches; front-length, 16J inches — both ex- 
clusive of yoke. This article is to be marked with examina- 
tion number. 

Candidate is requested to comply as exactly as possible with 
all requirements mentioned above, as neglect of these instruc- 
tions may lessen the value of her work. 


COOKERY. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Hogan, Senior Inspector. 

Miss Fitzgerald, Head Organizer. 

1. Give directions for [cleaning and blackleading a grate. 

2. Tell how to grill. Mention the advantages of this mode 
of cooking — also the objections to it. 

3. Name the vegetables that are rich in flesh-forming 
material. What other foods should be used with them? 

4. Draw an outline of the cow, and show the parts into 
which it is usually cut. Which portions are best for pick- 
ling? 

5. Give recipe and method for making cornflour mould, 
using half a pint of milk. How should the mould be pre- 
pared ? 

6. Write instructions for preparing and boiling fowl. 

7. How would you manage the stock pot? From what ’s 
it to be made? 

8. Why are the following foods used together : — Bread and 
cheese, liver and bacon, meat and potatoes, rice and milk? 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B .—Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction. 

1 Give the mental effect of each of the tones found in 
the chord of the Dominant of the Doh mode. 

2. Write the following in the key a perfect fifth higher and 
in four-pulse measure, doubling the time-value of each note 
and rest : — 

Key E[>. 

| s :m,f.m,r|d -L : s, . |f .s,f:m -,d | r,m.f : n . / 

3. Name the Keys a minor second above and below the 
following tones in the Standard Scale of Pitch . 

D. F. C. 

4. Name the following intervals and state what each be- 
comes on inversion : — 

f' d r 1 t t 
s in, f d f. 

5. Arrange the following in descending t>rder of pitch, be- 
ginning with the highest : 

rn in All. f in Bb. 

t| in A. S in B. 1 in D. 

6. What are the “ tones of first impression”? Why are 
they so called? 

7. Give the mental effect of the tones of the Scale which 
have “ most marked leaning tendency.” 

8. Give the meaning of the following terms in general 
use : — 

Tutti; Andante; Solo; Forte; Dolce. 
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MANUAL INSTBUCTION. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Five questions only are to be attempted, of which not 
more than three are to be taken from each section, 
A and B. The Examiner will read only the first 
five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value. 

Dr. Alexandeb, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Bevis, Head Organiser. 

Section A. 

1. Fold an oblong (8 inches by 6 inches) according to the 
plans given in Fig. 1. 

2. Draw on dotted paper, all the plans necessary for an 
exercise in paper-folding. The example should contain 8 to 
10 folds. 

3. From an oblong (8 inches by 6 inches) fold a five-sided 
figure which shall have x 5 ff the area of the whole oblong. Shade 
by lines that portion of the paper not included in the required 
area. 


4. Write a description of the relative positions of the sticks 
as placed in Fig. 3. 


Section B. 

(A box of bricks may be used.) 

5 . Draw the plan and one elevation of the bricks in the group 
shown in Fig. 4. 

6. Describe in writing the relative positions of the four bricks 
shown in plan and elevation in Fig. 2. 

7. Give the plan and two elevations of a group of eight 
bricks, making the example of medium difficulty. 

8. A brick is standing on one of its ends with its face towards 
you. Draw a plan and two elevations of it, and clearly mark 
by a line AB the position of the line joining the middle point 
of the right hand back edge and the middle point of the top 
end. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.— MEN. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper acre all of equal value. 

Answers should ivherever possible be illustrated by 
diagrams. 

Dr. Skeffington, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Heller, Organiser and Inspector of Elementary Science. 

1. Describe carefully how you would select, prepare, and 
teach Object Lessons. 

2. Give brief teaching notes of two object lessons, one for 
Standard VI. and one for Standard II. 

3. Make a list of subjects for a year’s Object Teaching to a 
combined class of pupils from Standards IV. to VI. ; suggest 
10 subjects under each of the following heads : — 

(a.) Experimental mensuration. 

(b.) Plant life. 

(c.) Domestic materials and processes. 

4. In teaching the Principle of Archimedes, explain carefully 
how you would introduce the subject, and mention what pre- 
liminary qualitative experiments you would make to lead your 
pupils to see that bodies immersed in water apparently lose 
weight. 

5. In showing that air has weight, it is necessary to partially 
or wholly remove the air from a vessel. By what different 
methods may this be done? Describe an experiment to show 
that by boiling water in a flask ail the air may be driven out. 

6. A piece of lead 5 cubic centimetres in size, when sus- 
pended in petroleum (density '8 grams per c.c.) weighs 53 
grams. Eind the weight of 1 cubic centimetre of lead. 

7. Describe carefully experiments on burning phosphorus in 
air, and explain what changes the phosphorus and air undergo. 

8. Given a sample of dirty crude alum, how would you ascer- 
tain the percentage of pure alum in it? By what process could 
you obtain from the crude mixture some large clean crystals of 
alum? 
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elementary science.— women. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N B — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Answers should , wherever possible, be illustrated by 
diagrams. 

T)r. Skeffington, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Heller, Organiser and Inspector of Elementary , uence. 

’ 1. Describe- carefully how you would select, prepare, and 
teach object lessons. 

2. Give brief teaching notes of two object lessons, one for 
Standard VI. and one for Standard II. 

3. Make a list of subjects yearns . suggest 

in™ouiGist°teia subjects under each of the following heads 
(a.) Experimental mensuration. 

(b.) Plant life. 

(c.) Domestic materials and processes. 

4 Fxnlain carefully what preliminary illustrations and ex- 
. Si/ ».l. E> introducing , l— «» «» 

weight of air. 

e qj.„tp nreciselv how an accurate balance is used and ad- 
justed^ ^mention Mi the operations in order, including the 
checking and recording of the weights. 

6. Suggest in tabular form a series of imaginary daily 

oLrvItioL m of\lnd°o D f day, Erection of 

assumed variations of the barometer for the week. 

7 Describe experiments to illustrate the expansion of liquids 
by heat. To what domestic uses may a thermometer be put . 

q -Describe carefully the changes that occur when animal 
.‘i ■ ‘hpo+pd strongly (a) with free access of air and (b) m a 

Tube closed at one end. ' What conclusions are justified by the 
results of these experiments? 
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IRISH. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, one at least 
from each section — A, B & G. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. 

The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. . 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

“ Come to the window,” said Henry’s mother. “ Here is a 
farmer going to the fair. We might say, it is a disagreeable 
thing to go out of a warm house on such a day ; but he knows it 
is right to go, or, as he would say himself, he must; so he goes 
willingly and cheerfully.” 

2. Translate into Irish : — 

A man was journeying alone in a desert, when two merchants 
suddenly met him. “ You have lost a camel,” 1 said he to the 
merchants. “ Indeed we have,” they replied. “Was he not 
blind in his right eye and lame in his left leg? ” said the man. 
“He was,” replied the merchants. “Had he lost a front 
tooth? ” said the man. “ He had,” rejoined the merchants. 

Section B. 

3. Translate into English : — 

(а) 'Cdmi5 peap, amap o CCpamn 50 h-aonac na gaittime camatt 
o pom. Til paib pe 1 ngaitlim 11a 1 n-aon baite mop eite poime pm. 
Pnaip pe Loipcin 1 pp.dm pan a. 

(б) Tluaip Bi an c-acaip mapb aici, ctiaro pi aj teanamamr an mic 
te n-a riiapBa-D com maic teip an acaip, a5up cairns pi 50 uopnp 
bocamin na n^abap. 

1 carhatl=a camel. 
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4. Translate into English . 

(а) “ Tliop cutp cfi pm an11 v0 >” ,T> ’ , 

j;! s A r» « "W*. “■«* <*“• ~ r 

leac d cogac amac.” 

(б) bameamap rnnn dp ^6 S « « 5 «r .«n» i « 

J o ; ye bun cpamn *6*. Suap U Seagdn op cpann. ban n6, S 

leac guy 1 cac ® a 5 T)U ^ l' ua l'' 

5 Translate into English 

, a) Cuir gd.pe cugamn a Domd,p. IT bapdncap a b, a 5 an 

(a) ouip gaiy 6 . n( e a > c6 acc te peacamc ap an 

"™" e nayal uu, acc if «" ' . , 6 Copca.g go 

obatp aca -oeanca asampa. Ouip pe 15 

mbeax) ye annyo irvoiu. 

(b) -D’yeucpainin tape agup connaipe p6 td bd,p,tle V*™ 
teco-r balia P ua,p pd gpem, oppa, ceann aca ann gac lam,, agnp 

cuccix) cum an ioca. 

6. Translate into English . 

(a) CCon Id ariidm, peal geapp cap eiy' na peilge yeo, 

_ „ a , ,,u ro xDun ritle pmeupa nuba no piocan •oo pern- 
S K,, - ! 'a gan 8ui g , “ Cia CCn caoi bpuil 

bdinig lotap amac ay- an nun aguy 

cu, a frolla gan Sutlib ? ” , 

» -r z/nr.*;-?:- 

: ww- — ^ 

an epputdm. 

Section G. 


7. Decline fully “an ceapc bun.” 

8. Conjugate Dd in the future tense, and in the present 
tense, negative form. 
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III. — Questions set to pupil teachers, monitors in their last 
year of service, and candidates for training. 


PENMANSHIP. 


Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. A. J. M'Elwaine, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. H. Wobsley, District Inspector. 

Write the following sentences, passages, and address, 
thus : — 

(a.) As a headline in large hand. 

(b.) As a headline in small hand. 

(c.) and ( d .) In a neat legible hand. 

(e.) As on an envelope. 

(a.) Picturesque style. 

(b.) I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

(c.) Fallen is thy throne, 0 Israel ! 

Silence is o’er thy plains ! 

Thy dwellings all lie desolate, 

Thy children weep in chains. 

Where are the dews that fed thee 
On Etham’s barren shore? 

The fire from Heaven that led thee , 

Now lights thy path no more. 

Moore. 

( d .) Shakespeare is great among great writers, because he 
“ holds the mirror up to Nature,” and gives us pictures of men 
and women that are real. He was one of the makers of our 
language, helping to fix and enrich it more than any other poet, 
not only of his time, but of all times. 

(e.) Messrs. Beilly & Co., 

Publishers, 

Dame Street, 

Dublin. 
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Questions set to pupil teachers, monitors, c fee, 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Mr. Kelly, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Semple, District Inspector. 


That was the first mystery of life to me. But while i my ' best 
enerev was given to the study of painting, I had put collateral 
effort^ more prudent if less enthusiastic, into that of aichitec 
ture - ’and in this I could not complain of meeting with no sym- 
pathy Among several personal reasons which caused me 
desire that I might give this, my closing lecture on the subject 
of art here in Ireland, one of the chief was, that m reading it, 
I should stand near the beautiful building— the engineer s 
school Of your college-which was the first realisation I had 
heToy to Bee, of the principles I had, until then, been endea- 
vouring to teach ! but which, alas, is now to me no more than 
the richly canopied monument of one of the most earnest so 
that eveJ gave itself to the arts, and one of my truest and most 
loving friends. Nor was it here in Ireland only that I received 
the help of Irish sympathy and genius. When to another 
friend was entrusted the building of the museum at Oxford, the 
best details of the work were executed by sculptors who had 
been born and trained here ; and the first window of the fapade 
of the building, in which was inaugurated the study of natural 
science in England, in true fellowship with literature, was 
carved from my design by an Irish sculptor. 


GKAMMAR. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N B —In addition to the questions in Parsing and Analysis, 
namely, Nos. 1 and 2, which are compulsory, only 
three questions are to he attempted The Examiner 
mill read only the Parsing and Analysu land Itoffst 
three other answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value. 


Mr. Pedlow, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 


1. Parse the following words in italics — 

Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? 

Oh. I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For, should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

D 
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Questions set to pupil teachers, monitors in their 


Grammar. 2. Analyse : — 

Solomon King of the Jews, in his haste pronounced all men 

Sju?menTaTllure man natU1 ' e ’ ^ ^ DOt haT0 ° ha “S ed 

the" foXtfng7ori fi s TC -- SentellCeS the plural forms of 

oasis, 

vertex, 

son-in-law 7 , 

sugar, 

half. 

4. Give the meaning of each of the following affixes and a 
noun formed by the aid of each— ’ 

ard, ist, ite, ana, tide. 

Celtie G and KmmhT*’ ^ exan ?P les > ° f the introduction of 
uemo and -french elements into the English language. 

6. Correct (giving reasons) or justify— 

(a.) No one seemed to act as if they were friendly. 

(b.) That is the man who, I thought, was a prisoner. 

(c.) Each thought of others rather than of themselves. 
W.) From whence do you come to disturb our meeting? 

is Legated- tW ° WayS ^ Whi ° h 6aCh ° f the followin g verbs 
awake, bereave, gild, hang, dream. 

“ ,owin ® «*** 

Dear Jim, 

Each of j? ailways ° f the greatest blessing to a country. 

S al rl 0 ' ‘ b0 "‘ “ f * *'°i 

You mind the l ,1 ese en g lnea are drove by steam, 
side “y rai wnv 7 ^ my , cousins and us went to the sea- 

by train. y ' the peo P e m this country likes to travel 

Yours truly, 

Robert Murphy. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B .— Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Dalton, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 

SUBJECTS FOE ESSAY. 

(1) Mark Antony. 

(2) Treasure-seeking. 

(3) Civil War. 

(4) Milton’s description of Hell. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Dr. Beatty, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MacMahon, District Inspector. 


1. Narrate what occurred at Caesar's funeral. 

2. Describe the meeting of the conspirators on the morning 
of Caesar’s murder. 

3. Describe the death scenes of Cassius and of Brutus. 

4. Quote, or give the substance, of Arthur’s farewell speech 
to Sir Bedivere. 

5. Describe the building of Pandemonium. 


6. Narrate the principal incidents of Captain Bill’s stay at 
the “ Admiral Benbow.” 


7. What part does Ben Gunn play in the story of 
Island ”? 


“ Treasure 

p 2 
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8. Describe in detail the varying phases in the fight between 
Jim Hawkins and Israel Hands. 

or 

6a. Sketch the life and death of Bothwell. 

7a. Tell what happened at the farmhouse at Drumshinnel. 
8a. Point out any peculiarities which you have observed in 
the language employed by the different characters in Old Mor- 
tality. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — One of the map questions is compulsory . In addition 
to it only four questions are to be attempted. The 
Examiner icill read only the answer to the map ques- 
tion and the first four other answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

[Neatness and accuracy in the filling in of maps and diagrams 
will be taken into account.] 

Mr. Murphy, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

1. On the outline map of Ireland supplied, mark the position 
of the principal towns (two in each county), mountains, and 
rivers of Munster. (Trace carefully the courses of the rivers 
and show the mountain ranges in which they rise.) 

2. On the outline map of India supplied, trace the course of 
the rivers Indus and Ganges, and the boundary of the Punjab, 
and mark the position of Bombay, Madras, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Lahore. 

3. Explain why the earth, being attracted by the sun, does 
not fall into it ; illustrate your answer by a diagram . 

4. Compare the empires of Russia and Japan as regards area, 
population, and government. 

6. Name the principal towns of Lanark and of Kent; and 
mention the river on which each is situated. State anything 
of interest concerning them. 

6. What are the chief exports of Newfoundland, Queensland, 

West Indies, British Guiana? 

T What three cities in the United Kingdom rank next to 
ondon m population? Compare these cities in their com- 
mercial and industrial aspects. 

8. Give a description of the natural resources of Canada. 
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ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. - Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value, 
Brief explanatory notes of your work should be given. 


Mr. Dewar, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. M'Glade, District Inspector. 

1. Prove the rule for simple multiplication when the multi- 
plier is a number larger than 19 (e.g. 5207 x 823) ; also the rule 
for placing the decimal point in the product of two decimals. 

2. What annual income is gained by investing £1,900 m the 
3i per cents, at 95? Eind the change in income if the stock 
be sold at 90, and the proceeds re-mvested m the 3 pel cents, 
at 81. 

3. Find the simple interest on £325 3s. 9d. for 12 years and 
292 days at 3f per cent, per annum. 

4. Explain when, and why, it is necessary to reduce frac- 
tions to a common denominator. Show that the process of 
reduction cannot affect the value of the fractions. 

5. If 143 kilograms of goods cost 702 francs, how much will 
5 cwt. 45 lbs. cost in English money, taking 1 kilogram as 2 2 
lbs., and 1 franc as 9f d.? 

6. Find the prime factors of 495, 429, 195, and employ them 
to find (i.) the square root of the product of these three num- 
bers ; (ii.) their least common multiple. 

7 On a map drawn to the scale of riroinr, the sides of a rect- 
angular field are '432 and '324 inches. Find the area of the 
field in acres, to three places of decimals, and the length of 
the diagonal in yards. 

8. Find the number of square yards contained in a para- 
lellogram of which each longer side measures 69 yards, each 
shorter side 52 yards, and the shorter diagonal 29 yards. 
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ALGEBBA (Men). 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five questions left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value, 

Mr. M'Cuntook, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. M'Millan, District Inspector. 


1. Solve- 


x - 1 3 a: ~ 3 _ n 

— + -ir — ; — U. 

x - 2 ' x — 4 


2. Extract the square root of — 


3. If X , = , then x + y + »=0. 

a-bb-cc—a " 

4. Solve — 

_1_ J_ = 2 

x + a x + b (x + a + b) 


5. Factorise — 

(i) (a +b + c) 2 + a a — b 2 — c 2 . 

(ii.) 1 + y (1 + *) 2 (1 + xy). 

6. A and B start simultaneously from two towns to meet one 
another : A travels 2 miles per hour faster than B ; they meet 
in 3 hours. If B had travelled 1 mile per hour slower, and A 
at two-thirds his previous pace they would have met in 4 hours. 
Find the distance between the towns. 

7. Find the L.C.M. of— 

a 3 b 2 — a 2 b 2 x, 2 a 8 (o — x) 3 , laWia — x ) 2 , and 24(a 2 — ax). 

8. Multiply — 

a — b + c by a quantity which will give o 3 — (b — c) 8 as the result. 
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GEOMETBY.— (Men). 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, of winch not more 
than three must be in Section A or m Section B. The 
Examiner will read only the first five answers left 
uncancelled. The questions in this paper are a J 
equal value. 

Euclid’s proofs need not be given, but his method of reaso “ n § 
and the logical order of his theorems must be preserved. 
Algebraic solutions will not be accepted. 

Mr. J. Boss, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. J. Chambers, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1 If two triangles have two angles of the one equal respec- 
tively to two angles of the other, and one side equal to one 
side, namely, either the sides adjacent to equal angles m eac. 
triangle, or sides opposite to equal angies ; then shall the 
remaining sides be equal, each to each, and the thud g 
the one to the third angle of the other. 

2. Construct a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal 
figure, and having an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

3 If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
squares on the whole line and on one of the parts are equal 
twice the rectangle contained by the whole and that pait, 
together with the square on the other part. 

4 In every triangle the square on the side subtending an 

acute angle is less than the squares on of these 

that angle by twice the rectangle contained by either of these 
sides, and the straight line intercepted between the perpen- 
dicular let fall upon it from the opposite angle and the acute 
angle. 

Section B. 

5. Through a given point within a given angle draw a 
straight line cutting the legs of the angle so that the part inter- 
cepted by the legs shall be bisected at the given point. 

6. If a quadrilateral be bisected by each of its diagonals, it 
is a parallelogram. 

7. If the square on the perpendicular from the vertex to the 
base of a triangle be equal to the rectangle contained by the 
segments of the base, the vertical angle is a right angle. 

8. If EE is parallel to BC, the base of an isosceles triangle 
ABC, prove that the difference of the squares on BF and BE 
is equal to the rectangle contained by Eh and BO. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. - Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Craig, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. Fitzgerald, District Inspector. 

James Browne found his estate on 1st January, 1905, to be 
as follows : — 


Assets. £ 

Cash in hand ....... 100 

Cash in Bank ....... 525 

Goods in Stock 375 

Amount due by W. Byrne . . . . 80 

Liabilities. 

Amount due to John Clarke .... 120 
The following transactions occurred subsequently : — 
Jan. 2. Sold Goods value £125 and allowed £5 
discount for immediate payment. 

,, 3. Lodged in Bank 70 

,, 4. Bought Goods from John Clarke . . 150 

,, 5. Remitted John Clarke on account 

cheque, value ..... 200 

,, 6. Received from W. Byrne cash £25 and 

cheque £50. 

,, 7. Goods unsold were wholly destroyed by 

fire and had been insured for . . 300 

(Which was then received.) 


J . Journalise the above transactions. 


2. Post into the Ledger ; balance and close the Accounts. 

J;. f W r-T ? ri into the National Bank £200 to the 

credit of John Whelan and £300 to the credit of S. Martin, 

j nd K?™ e n tha . he does s° ft the request and on account of 
j tuernan. Assuming that each uses a Journal eive the 

(c7s Ma Hn S “mi P ™e. (*•> J°hn Whelan 

(c.) S. Martin, (d.) J. Kiernan. (e.) National Bank. 

should 1 h? A Which , side of the St °ek Account 

Profit and T™A + lf ./rT solvent ? Which side of the 

tnZrs. lf 1 haV<3 l0St dUring the yeal ’ ? Give 
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5. What entries in the Waste Book correspond to the fol- 
lowing Journal entries : — _g 

(a.) Silk to Dr. E. Boyers . • • • 

(b.) Wine Or. by Brandy 

(c.) Cash Dr. to Bank -WU 

(d.) Bank Cr. by W. Keane bu 

6. W Johnson, owing me £75, becomes bankrupt and pays 
13s. id', in the pound. Give the entries made m my .Ledger 
when I close his account. 

7. A merchant : — (o.) Bartered with B. James 1 pipe of Port 

Wine for Tea value £85. (b.) Exchanged with J. Scott lea, 

valued £100, for wine valued £75, and received from him 
cash for the difference. Give the merchant’s Journal entries 
for the above transactions. 


8. When balancing my books I find the following erroneous 
entries in the Journal : — . „ * 

(o.) Wilson Dr. to Cash £50, which should he Cash Dr. to 

Wilson £50. „ „ , . , . „ , n , 

(b.) Goods Dr. to Greene & Co. £20, which should be Goods 

Dr. to Greene & Co. £120. 

(c ) Goods Dr. to J. Plunkett £10, which should be Goods 

Dr. to Walsh £10. , , x ... 

What additional Journal entries must be made to rectity 

these errors? 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N B Only live questions to be attempted. The Examiner 

will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are of equal value. 

Mr. Bbown, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. M'Eneby, District Inspector. 

1 . Sketch the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2. Trace the course of the Civil War from 1642 to 1645. 

3. Describe the career of Owen Roe O’Neill. 

4 Relate the events which more immediately led to the 
Union with Ireland ; and name the principal Articles m the 
Act of Union. 

5 Give an account of the Reform Bill of 1832, and state 
what was said to be the necessity for this measure. 
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Sllinr 6 ' What were the principal Articles of the Treaty of 
and Ireland, ijim encK l Which of these were not observed? 

7. What were the causes and results of the war with Bussia, 
1854-1856? 

8. Write notes on the following, giving dates : — The Petition 
of Bight ; the Triennial Act of William III. ; the Statute of Sis 
Acts. 


FBEEHAND AND MECHANICAL DBA WING. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only three questions to be attempted, of which No. 5 
must be one. 


Dr. Alexander, Senior Inspector. 
Mr. Bevis, Head Organizer. 


i work may be done in pencil. All construction lines 
should be shown. 


A single accent (') signifies feet ; a double accent (") inches. 

Put the number of the question before your answer. 

a quadrilateral figure are respectively 2", 2J", 
di , and 3£ . The angle made by the two longest sides is 60°. 
Construct the figure. 


. 2 - A rim of a bicycle wheel is 28" in diameter. This stands 
m a vertical position on the ground. A point A is on the rim 
i *^ ove , the g round - Determine and write down the 

length of the chord joining the point A and that part of the rim 
which is m contact with the ground. 

_ J?' 4 stl< * f" l0D l is placed so that one end is §" above the 

Snlnfn’ +L d the °, ther e ? d 18 3 above the ground. Find a 
point on the ground equally distant from both ends of the stick. 

scaIe ° f inches to read tenths of an inch when 
this scale ° De m0 ^' ^ ive tbe representative fraction of 
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6. Draw, by means of a ruler and compass and awordmg to 

the figured dimensions, the geometrical P oltl °“ i. PeD i ne the 
civen and copy (freehand) the remaining Potion keeping t 
proportion between the two the same as that shown in the 
Samp e (India-rubber should be very sparing y used, if at 
ah marks will be deducted for excessive use of it.) 



- 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

Time allowed, six hours. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Miss Pbendekgast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing. 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have to 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen 
cm each of the following -.—hemming, running (a seam, run and 
lelled), a buttonhole barred at one end and rounded at the 
other; sewing on gathers (also known as “stocking on”). 
One buttonhole, and owe inch of each of the stitches will suffice 
as samples, and candidate will do well not to exceed the amount 
mentioned, as, by increasing it, she will encroach upon the 
time required fc* other branches of the subject. A small 
patch (about one inch and a half square) is to be tacked on 
top-sewn round one-quarter of the outer and hemmed round 
one-quarter of the inner side, so as to complete one corner of 
tlie patch. Candidate’s examination number is to be plainly 
marked upon an un worked portion of the specimen. 

Knitting and Darning. 

Candidate, having provided herself with a piece of knitting 

isremh ' es /v v t z '’ the j eg of ? bab y’ s sock ’ with heel begun, 
required to turn and complete this heel in the presence of 

the Superintendent, picking up stitches for foot, and knitting 

shniM r hn Ve rounds , of ,/■*< narrowing for instep. The sock 
should have, securely stitched to it, a label about one inch 

Clenl mn M ^ Itmg ’ ° f white tape ™ calico, 

clearly marked with candidate s examination number Before 

beginning to turn the heel of the sock, candidate wiil present 
V , to tbe Superintendent, to be marked by him. (The candi- 
datemust be careful not to neglect doing this.) 

I he Superintendent will supply candidate with a small niece 
of stocking web, which, for convenience of worldn “ s h e P can 

middled th lde d0Wn ] up °n paper, cuttin g a square out of the 
middle of the paper to enable her to see the progress of the 
darn upon the right side, as she works on the wrong She is 
to darn a round hole, not smaller than a three-penny niece nor 
bout ^ T“ S ?/ ,Ce ' T nnin g the darn in each dlection^ to 

shrinkage 31 BnTh\nT hole > and leaving short loops for 
w , § e ' "th sock and darn, when finished are to be firmlv 
attached by a few strong stitches to the speciln of sewing 7 

Cutting-out. 

m e P n a s Pe are fl to Supplied ’ Cutting-out speci- 

Pins are to be left in them^™ TOth needle and thread no 
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Candidate is required to cut out a boy’s shirt. The candi- 
date is at liberty to cut this article full or half size, as she 
pleases, but she must not present a half-shirt, i e., a shut with 
only one side. On it she will mark distinctly her examination 

nU Sh b e er i's requested to comply as exactly as possible with a 1 1 
requirements mentioned above. 


■ DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HYGIENE. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only live questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 
Candidates will please name at the beginning of then 
paper the text book they have used. 


Mr. Hogan, Senior Inspector. 

Miss Eitzgbbald, Organizer of Cookery and Laundry 
Instruction. 


1 Classify foods according to their chemical composition, 
describing in detail the special functions of any one of them. 

2. What are the natural means of purifying the air? 

3 In measles, scarlet fever, whooping-cough small-pox , 
what is meant by the period of incubation? What is the dura- 
tion of this period in each of these four diseases ? 

4. Describe in detail the processes of inspiration and expira- 
tion in breathing. 

5. Give your opinions for and against allowing vitiated air 
to escape by apertures (a) near the floor, (b) near the ceiling , 
and allowing pure air to enter by apertures (a) near the floor, 
(b) near the ceiling. 

6. Show how combustion is carried on in our bodies. What 
temperature has to be maintained? 


7. Give a table of homely weights and measures. 

8. Describe the composition of soap, and explain its action 
in the removal of dirt from clothes. 

9 State the injurious bodily effects of unsuitable school 
furniture. Describe what you consider a model desk with seat 
attached. 

10 What precautions should the teacher adopt in his school 
to prevent the spread of skin disease among the pupils. 
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VOCAL MUSIC.— TONIC SOL-FA. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value, 


Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction. 

1. Name three minor chords which contain all the tones of 
the Common Scale. 

2. Give the mental effects of the tones of the Common Scale 
standing a Small Step apart. 

3. Write all the diatonic minor sevenths you can find 
between the tones d and t 1 . 

4. Name the Keys a minor third above and below each of the 
following Keys : — 

F; C; A; E; G. 

5. Write one example of each of the following intervals : — 
(a) Minor sixth ; (6) diminished fifth ; (c) minor second ; (d) 
perfect fourth ; (e) major sixth. 

6. Write the Italian words in general use to indicate the 
following : — 

Very loud; very slow ; softly ; quickly ; increasing in loud- 
ness. 

7. Add pulse signs to the following notes so as to form 
(a) three two-pulse measures ; (b) three three-pulse measures ; 
(c) three four-pulse measures : — 

d 1 t 1 s f m r d. 

8. Write the following (a) an octave higher and (b) an octave 
lower : — 

{! d .m :r .d 1 1, .s, : 1, .t, |d : s, .f , I m, j|J 
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VOCAL MUSIC (STAFF NOTATION). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N,B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction. 

1. Write in the treble clef the signatures of the Keys a minor 
third above and below the following Keys : — • 

F; C; A; E; G. 

2. Write all the diatonic minor sevenths you can find in the 
Key of C. 

3. Write one example of each of the following intervals in 
the Key of C : — 

(a.) A minor sixth; (b.) diminished fifth; (c.) minor 
second ; ( d .) perfect fourth ; ( e .) major sixth. 

4. Write the Italian words in general use for the follow- 

ing . . . , , 

Very loud ; very slow ; softly ; quickly ; increasing tn loud- 
ness. 

5. Arrange the notes of the descending scale of C major so 
as to form three measures of each of the following times : 

2 3 1 

4» 4> 4 " 

6. Write the following (a) an octave higher and (b) an 
octave lower : — 



7. Write, in treble clef, prefixing Key signatures, the major 
scales formed on the (1) Dominant and (2) the Leading Note 
of Ej> major. 


8. Transpose the following into the Key of Eb 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. - Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. O’Connor, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. E. S. Cromie, District Inspector. 

1. Who is at present — 

(a.) Chief Secretary for Ireland? 

(6.) Lord Chancellor of Ireland? 

(c.) President of France? 

(d.) President of United States? 

(e.) Viceroy of India? 

2. In connection with the Irish Land Purchase Act what is 
meant by — 

(a.) “ 20 years’ purchase,” and — 

(b.) “ First-term tenants ” and “ second-term tenants ”? 

3. Give the origin of the names : — 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, July, December. 

4. — (a.) How many Irish representatives are there in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords respectively? 

(b.) Distinguish between a Bill and an Act of Parliament. 

5. What cities in Ireland have Lord Mayors? What cities 
or towns have Mayors? 

6. Account for the names of : — 

Kingstown, Queenstown, Londonderry, Maryborough, 
King’s County. 

7. — (1.) Why do water-pipes sometimes burst in severe 

frost ? 

(2.) Why does a tumbler crack when boiling water is 
suddenly poured into it? 

8. Name the lines of railway over which a person must travel 
in going from — 

Ballymena to Kinsale 
Or, 

Letterkenny to Enniscorthy, 

9. Why is it injurious to drink overdrawn tea? What ob- 
jection is there to the very frequent use of tea? 

10. Give the scientific explanation of the need for : — 

(1.) Ventilation ; and 

(2.) The cleaning and dusting of rooms. 

11. How does the barometer assist us in forecasting the 
weather? 

12. Name five migratory birds which visit Ireland, and state 
the usual time of their arrival and departure. 
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IRISH. 

(Ceacca beaga and Tang gaba.) 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, one at least 
from each section — A , B dc C. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. 

The Questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

The day is fine, praise be to God. The sun is rising. I see 
a deer on the hill. William is sick. What ails you, my boy? 
There is a pain in my head. Go to the doctor. There is a 
pain in Brian’s head, and moreover in his heart. There is 
danger that he has fever. 

2. Translate into Irish : — 

There is a little comb on the hen. There is not a little comb 
on the chicken yet. The cow is in the little churchyard. Turn 
her out, Philip. 

Thank you, James ; I promised Mary to wait for her. We 
shall be in Killamey soon enough, I have not much to do at 
the fair. When they were a short time on the road, Tim said 
to James, “ Did you meet young Philip? ” 

Section B. 

3. Translate into English : — • 

“ (Xu e ■do cbite D’lmtig tunc 

Tlo cau e an buaipe aca opc pern.” 

bean pine a taints 6 'Up na n-Og, ip Ibi acubaipc pionn an 
pann pan. Tift an piann go Ibip ann, am. bSib belle rhaic 
eipg agamn. 'Ca 'Cabg ag ceacu ap peroeab agup oepap aip, 
agtip ni papocaro bipe 6 go tipagaib pe pub le n-ite. 

"0’it an cac an bagun. Ip cuma le b-tlna. Cd bagun nac e 
ag Una. ‘Ca up.la cap ap multac cinn TI6pa. Cap pag an gaba 
an capup. "0’imtig an captip amug. 

bd’p na bdpac, cap eip tae an aonaig agup na Daoine ag 
ceacc go dci' cedpcca Tlaibg, bi pe buacapta go leop. 

E 
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5. Translate into English : — 

If min an mm i feo aca mp an mala po. If le ITItifc ail 
mftla fan, asup if le ITltipc ail mm min fin aca fa mala. 

Caic uaic an •opabw'ol coif.ce fin. Cd pe Ifirn oe gaimm 
Ofifpea-6 fe fiacla an capaitt. 

tla ’Cap's “5 ccbpan. Tli 05 abpom aca fe ac ag jjlamm'ol. 

6. Translate into English : — 

CCf peac feaccmame caf eif soipcigce Ictnfie 'Gai'65, •oo bein 
eogan 11a Laogaipe agtif a pplncipeac obaif an na ceapocan 
cnn 50 bpuaip Cavs galia 65 6 tjaile an Uluilmn. If beaj 
Laece pic na feaccmame na paib Gogan camall 05 ceapocam 
■Caiti5, ajiif camall beag 05 came le 'Cabs pern asup b’peiTnp. 
le Tleilli. 

Section C. 

7. How does a, the sign of the vocative case, affect the 
initial consonant of the noun to which it is prefixed ? Give 
examples to illustrate your answer. 

8. What letters eclipse b, c, n and p respectively? Give 
examples to illustrate your answer. 


IRISH. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. —Only five questions are to be attempted, one at least 
from each section, A, B, G. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. Candidates are not at 
liberty to select questions from the two sections headed B they 
must confine themselves to one of these sections. 

The Questions in this Paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

My left knee is swollen and I have rheumatism in the other 
knee. That horse is not worth five pounds. He is not able to 
walk, Take him out of my sight. See, there is a bird on the 
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bush. There is a hawk watching the bird. He is not the first 
bird that a hawk watched. The day will be wet : the air is 
chilly enough. What is the name of this county? 

2 . Translate into Irish : — 

Julia is a good girl. She is very fond of this cat. She got 
it in the country some time ago. The first time Michael 
McIntyre was in the city, he was afraid. His father was with 
him, and he had a load of oats on the horse. They went down 
the big hill, and under the railway bridge. 

Section B. (Ceacca beaja 7 Cans 5aba,) 

3 . Translate into English : — 

“ Cot Bpiop nam-pa pom,” appa Cans, 7 nl 50 po-milip ; “ acc 
nf d6i§ tiom sufiab 6 ^eabaf a cedia'Dai'ceocc* aca cajifiac 
na nnaome cuise; ’p6 a euro btanaip meattann lan. bl an 
ceanja 50 pteamam piam ai^e. t)ab cuma tiom nd scuippean 
pd puap n6 p6in ag T)poicean na Leamna no clop api a TTllanup, 
acc ip 1)615 tiom-pa 5 up. m6p an uaipe no ceacc 7 ceapoca no 
cup, puap com accumaip nam asup cd p6 ’noip.” 

4 . Translate into English : — 

11a naoine nd bbin ci all acu, b6i"6 caoinean acu. Ill cisean 
ciatl poim aolp. 

peuc an cplne saoice. 

Ssaoll na caolpe piop 1 n-aice na caolne, a pip riiaoll, 6 cd 
an Id com h-ao!6mn acu. 

Ca a bpaj; 05 n a pip. Cd a bpdj; acu 506 la. 

pan amac ,6 an bpott. Ip p6tt mop e. Za cu ap an bpopc 

Za dp bpunc 05 Site, C05 CCpc bup bpunc 6 Site. 

Za mdla ap an bpib. Ip 1 ap bpib 1 . 

5 . Translate into English : — 

tluaip n’pds ITllcedt an ceapnca, asup 6 nd paib aon nl eite 

te neanam a 5 Can 5 cuain p6 ipeeae cun e p6m a beappan 7 a 

gtanan 1 scomaip an aonaig. HI paib p6 acc teac-beappca 
nuaip no cuip pitib a ceann ipeeae an nopap 05 pan, “ Oait 
6 "Oia annpo.” 

Za Conn batb. Cd a pup pamap 6 bl p6 05 c6mpac te h-CCpc. 
Tins ape nopn pa pup no. 'Cot a pup com m6p te banb. Ca 
n6 1 h-a batbdn. 

1 B 2 
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6. Translate into English : — 

CCp cuatain cu cpacc ap 'Cain b6 Cuaitgne ? Cuatain me. 
flac d fin an coga n m6p a Bf i n-bipmn van 6, i ncaoiB raipB 
numn nap. b’amm n6 Conn Cuiatgne ? 

Sean, 50 nfpeac. bf mdpndil ap uaipliB na cfpe peo an 
tiaip pin. 

Ip longancac an ta te bpeajcacc d peo, agup cd an congnaiii 
againn, motan ta Cia ! 


SECTION B. (PpfrhteaBap and Cedn Leigceoip.) 

3. Translate into English : — 

Camatl ’n-a main pm, capan ap a cdite lan ap an gcpaoiB pm 
apip. TH paib an Id go bpeag an uaip peo. bl pioc agup puacc 
mop ann. bf an tonnuB bocc ap epic, 7 d beag nac mapB ag an 
Bpuacc. CCcc Bf an ppinedg tan no gpeaim 7 an pean-popc 
ceanna aige. 

4. Translate into English 

“ CCp cuip cu npge ’p a ciceal, a macaip, a gpan ? Cd oepap 
opm pern, 7 ap Tlopa,” appa Site Tlf CCipc. 

“ Cuipeap, a Site, a teanB," ap pan mdcaip. 

“Cd an pedit mp an gcopcan ag piucan ap an ceinin.” 

“ Sm lan Bup gcupdm uttam ap an getdp," 

“llac aoibinn Beic ag nut cam na pgoite a T16pa,” appa Site. 

“ Tlf peapp Beic ag nut ann ’nd ag ceacc ap,” appa T16pa. 

6. Translate into English : — 

Cd mapmain agup damonn ag obaip mp an bpdipc pm cuap, 

Cfm gup ag cup ppdeaf acd pian. 

Cd Ciapmum ann o’n Luan po cuain capamn, ag ndanam 
lomaipf, 

bf pdipe capatt agup ceacca aige. 

Puaip plan gpapdm, 7 pmne plan bapp gac lomaipe pdin. 

Ttug mipe ap an edin, agup no tdap md d. 

“Tla nean pm apip,” ap-pa mipe. “tld peab dan bog 6g. Ip 
otc an bdap agac d.” 
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6. Translate into English 
If e peo 'Oiapmai'd 0 Cpoinin. 

Xa ppeat aije. 

X ft p6 ag bainc an coip.ce. 

8m i an paipe annpom. 

Iji "Oiapmaro 05 obaip mnci itit>6. 

Tluaip cuait> pe amac ap maroin nroe, no Bam pe a coca be. 
Xa cii te nut no’n liop ap aip apip. 

Ip ce an la 6, a Tleill. X& cu 05 cup attuip. 

Ip ce. Xin ceap mop ann be peal 


Section C. 

7 . Account for the aspiration or non-aspiration of the initial 
consonant of the adjective mop, in the following expressions : — 

(а) Vo Bpip an B6 m6p a cop. 

(б) XA an peap mop annpan ceac. 

(c) Ca an B6 mop anoip. 

( d) Cop an pip moip. 

8. Name two consonants which do not suffer eclipsis. What 
two’ consonants does the letter n eclipse? Give examples to 
illustrate your answer. 
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IV. — QUESTIONS set to candidate pupil teachers. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. A. J. M'Elwaine, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. H. WORSLEY, District Inspector. 

Transcribe : — 

(a.) Daffodils. 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er Yale and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ! 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Wordsworth. 

(b.) ' Mullingar, 

20th April, 1905. 

Dear Sir, 

I hope that you will be able to bring an eleven of old 
scholars to play against the school this year as before. There 
are still several vacancies in our list of fixtures for this season, 
and I am anxious to fill them up ; so please let me have an 
answer as soon as possible. I hope the weather will be favour- 
able. 

Yours truly, 

Henry Smyth, 

Capt. of Cricket Team. 

William Sullivan, Esq., Junr. 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Mr. Kelly, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Semple, District Inspector. 

Education is one of the best investments of time and labour. 
In any line of life, intelligence will enable a man to adapt him- 
self more readily to circumstances, suggest improved methods 
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of working, and render him more apt, skilled, and effective i in 

all respects. He who works with his head as well as his ha 

will come to look at his business with a clearer eye ; and he will 
become conscious of increasing power— perhaps the most cneer- 
ing consciousness the human mind can cherish. The power o 
self-help will gradually grow ; and in proportion to a man a 
self-respect will he be armed against the temptation of low 
indulgences. Society and its action will be regarded with 
quite a new interest, his sympathies will widen and enlarge, 
and he will thus be attracted to work for others as well as tor 

himself. . . . ,, 

Self-culture may not, however, end m eminence, as m the 
numerous instances above cited. The great majority ol men, 
ia all times, however enlightened, must necessarily be engaged 
in the ordinary avocations of industry ; and no degree ot culture 
which can be conferred upon the community at large will ever 
enable them— even were it desirable, which it is not— to get 
rid of the daily work of society, which must be done. Hut 
this, we think, may also be accomplished. We can elevate the 
condition of labour by allying it to noble thoughts, which con- 
fer a grace upon the lowliest as well as the highest lank. 


GRAMMAR. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B .— In addition to the questions m Parsing and Analysis, 
namely, Nos. 1, and 2, which are compulsory, only 
three questions are to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the Parsing and Analysis and the 
first three other answers left uncancelled. The ques- 
tions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Pedlow, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1. Parse the words in italics in the following lines : 

Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may. 

I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three, , 

Now, who will stand on my right hand, 

And keep the bridge with me? 
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Questions set to 


Grammar. 


2. Analyse — 

The physical conditions that have produced the varied forms 
of landscape that we see around us are constantly changing 
those forms in various ways. 

3. Write down the plurals of — 

man-servant, 

mouse-trap, 

mother-in-law, 

gas, 

attorney. 

4. What is meant by ellipsis, analysis, personification, 
parenthesis, simile? 

6. Give the meanings of the prefixes in the following words, 
and say from what language each prefix is derived : — 

impair, imprison, reform, autograph, allude. 

6. Correct (giving reasons) or justify : — 

(a.) There are the two persons whom he thought were far 
away. 

(b.) In modern English two negatives destroy each other. 

(c.) He had no sooner sowed the seed than a swarm of 
birds eat up every grain. 

(d.) Select the four first names on the list. 

7. Give the past tense and past participle of each of the fol- 
lowing verbs : — 

throw, smite, hit, fly, fling. 

8. State clearly why the words in italics in the following are 
incorrect : — 

When I done my lessons, and worked them six sums which 
you give me I went quietly to bed, and slept sound the whole 
night. I hope nearly all the sums is right. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

One hour and a half allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Dalton, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 

SUBJECT POE ESSAY. 


(1) Ambition. 

(2) Describe, in your own words, the life led b y th e banished 

Duke in “As You Like it, and narrate briefly hi 
part in the play . 

(3) Usury. 


ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N B —Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
' will read only the first five answers left uncancelled 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Dr. Beatty, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. MacMahon, District Inspector. 


1. Tell the story of the life and death of Cordelia. 

2. Narrate Lear’s adventures during the night after leaving 
Eegan’s palace. 

3. Describe what occurred at the supper in Macbeth’s palace. 

4. Give an account of the battle between Macbeth and his 
foes at Dunsinane. 


5. Describe the interview between Hamlet and his mother 
after the play. What tragic occurrence took place during this 

interview? 

6. Detail the incidents and results of the fencing match 
between Hamlet and Laertes. 


7. How did Antonio become bound to Shylock? 

8. Narrate the story of Orlando’s life till he joined the duke 
in Arden. 
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Questions set to 


GEOGBAPHY. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — One of the map questions is compulsory . In addition 
to it only four questions are to be attempted. The 
Examiner will read only the answer to the map ques- 
tion and the first four other answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 


Mr. Murphy, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

1. On the outline map of North America supplied, indicate 
the boundaries of the United States, and mark the position of 
Long Island, Elorida, Vancouver, Bio Grande river, San 
Erancisco, New York, Hudson river, New Orleans, Boston. 

2. On the outline map of Europe supplied, mark the position 
of Hamburg, Amsterdam, Marseilles, Venice, Odessa, the rivers 
Don and Tagus, the Bosphorus, Bay of Naples, Channel 
Islands. 

8. Describe exactly the position of Sydney, Toronto, 
Benares, Port Elizabeth; and state what you know of these 
places. 

4. In what counties are Preston, Wrexham, Whitehaven, 
Bath, St. Andrew’s? Eor what is each town noted? 


6. Tell what you know of the government and natural 
resources of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 


6. Give an account of the climate and productions of Tas- 
mania and Manitoba. 


7 . Describe the course of the principal canals of Ireland. 

8. Write notes on three of the following places : — Simla, 
Jamaica, Pretoria, Sierra Leone, Hong Kong. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N B. Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 

' will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 
Brief explanatory notes of your work should be given. 


Mr. Dewar, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. M'Glade, District Inspector. 


1. State and explain the difference between 4 square P^hes 
and 4 perches square. How many allotments of 16 q 
perches^ 4 square yards can be made out of a field contaim g 
16 acres 21 square perches 5f square yards l 


2. Find the Greatest Common Measure of 108, 36, and 144 , 
and the Least Common Multiple of 108, 27, 243, and 72. 


3. Explain the term “percentage.” Express the fraction 
^ as a percentage, and find how much is 12J per cen . 
£18 10s. 


4. From 


5-7 x 5-7- 4-3 x 4'3 uke 2J _of_2J^li_of_li. 


5-7 -4-3 


21 + 11 


5. If the rate of interest is £3 6s. 8ti. per cent per annum, 
what is the principal upon which the interest will amount to 
£9 Os. 6§d. in 13 months? 

6. Explain and give the reason of the process of finding the 
remaining term of a proportion when any three terms are 
given. 

7. The total area of the faces of a cube is 37 square feet 
72 square inches. Find the weight of the cube, assuming that 
a cubic foot of it weighs 1,000 ounces. 

8. Given the radius of a circle = 21 feet, find the circum- 
ference and the area of the circle. (Ratio of circumference to 
diameter=22 :7.) 
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Questions set to 


ALGEBRA. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five questions left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. McClintock, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Macmillan, District Inspector. 

1. Solve — 

(7+x) (8-x)-?Z=17x + 1 -x\ 

2. Simplify — 

3. If a= — 3, b = 2, c = 3, x = — 1, find the value of — 

ba c - ax b ‘ + xa b . 

4. The product of two expressions is 24cc 2 +16 + a : 4 + 32a: 
+ 8s 3 , and one of them is (x + 2 ) 2 ; what is the other? 

5. Solve — 

60 - x 1 ,o C \ a 24 - 3u 
-14 — 7 ( 3®-5)=8-— 4 — . 

6 . In five years a father will be just four times as old as his 
daughter, and in ten years he will be just three times as old ; 
what age is he now? 

7. Subtract — 

£a — b — J from the sum of b + J — Jo, 

1 + Ja Jb, a+Jb — J. 

8 . Divide — 

%a*x - a 8 ** + £ a 2 * 3 + yv ax 4 - x 5 

by £ a s - 4 a 2 x + % x s . 
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GEOMETBY AND MENSUBATION. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted, of which two and 

not more than three must be in Section B. The 
Examiner will read only the first five answers left 
uncancelled. The questions in this paper are all of 
equal value. 

Mr. J. Boss, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. J. Chambers, District Inspector. 


Section A. 


1 If at a point in a right line two other right lines on oppo- 
site sides of it make the adjacent angles together equal to two 
right angles, these two right lines form one continuous line. 

2 If two triangles have two sides of one respectively equal to 
two sides of the other, but the contained angle of one greater 
than the contained angle of the other the base of that winch 
has the greater angle is greater than the base of the other. 

3. If a right line intersect two parallel right lines, it 
makes (1) the alternate angles equal to one another ; (2) the 
exterior angle equal to the corresponding interior angle; (3) the 
two interior angles on the same side equal to two right angles. 


4. If the square on one side of a triangle be equal to the sum 
of the squares on the remaining sides, the angle opposite to 
that side is a right angle. 


Section B. 


5 A ladder 25 feet long stands upright against a wall ; find 
how far the bottom of the ladder must be pulled out from the 
wall so as to lower the top one foot. 


6. Bind the expense of paving a road of a uniform breadth of 
4 yards round the inside of a rectangular piece of ground the 
length of which is 85 yards and breadth 56 yards, the cost of 
paving a square yard being Is. 2d. 

7. ABCD is a quadrilateral: AB = 845 feet, BC = 613 feet, 
CD =810 feet; AB is parallel to CD, and the angle at A is a 
right angle, find the area. 

8 ABO is a triangle right angled at B. Bind the length of 
the perpendicular on the side AC from the vertex B, given the 
length of AB to be 36 yards, and that of BC 27 yards. 
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Questions set to 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 

Time allowed, 1J hours. 

Dr. Alexander, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Beyis, Head Organiser. 

Draw by means of a ruler, and according to figured dimen- 
sions, the straight line portions of the bracket. Copy (free- 
hand) the design given, keeping the same proportion between 
it and the sides as is shown in the example. (India-rubber 
should be very sparingly used, if at all ; marks will be deducted 
for excessive use of it.) 


a 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

Time allowed, six hours. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing. 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have to 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen o 
each of the following -.—run and fell seam, a buttonhole (barred 
at one end, rounded at the other); sewing on gathers (also 
known, as “ stocking-on ”)•• One buttonhole and one inch ot 
each of the stitches will be accepted as a sufficient amount ot 
work, and candidate will do well not to attempt more, as she 
would thereby occupy time required for the other branches ot 
this subject. A small patch (about one inch and a half square) 
is to be tacked on, top-sewn round one-quarter of the outer, 
and hemmed round one-quarter of the inner side ot the paten, 
so as to complete one corner of it. 

Candidate’s examination number is. to be plainly marked 
upon an unworked portion of the specimen. 

Knitting and Darning. 

Candidate, having provided herself with a piece of knitting 
in progress, viz., the leg of a baby’s sock, with heel begun, is 
required to turn and complete this heel in the presence 
Superintendent, picking up stitches for foot, and knitting three 
or four rounds of it. The sock should have securely stitched 
to it a label about one inch broad, and one and a halt mcnes 
long, of white tape or calico, clearly marked with candidate s 
examination number. Before beginning to turn the heel ot 
the sock, candidate will present it to the Superintendent to be 
marked by him. (The candidate must be careful not to neglect 

doing this.) ,. . 

The Superintendent will supply candidate with a small piece 
of stocking web, which, for convenience of working, she can 
tack (right side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the 
middle of the paper to enable her to see the progress ot the 
darn upon the right side as she works from the wrong. She 
is to darn a round hole, not smaller than a threepenny piece 
nor larger than a sixpence, running the darn in each direction 
to about half an inch beyond the hole, and leaving short loops 
for shrinkage. Both sock and darn, when finished, are to be 
attached, by a few strong stitches, to the specimen of sewing. 

Cutting- out. 

Paper for this test will be supplied. The specimen is to be 
tacked together with needle and thread ; no pins are to be left 

W Candidate is required to cut out a boy’s shirt (which may be 
half size only, if preferred, but must not be a half shirt). On 
this she will mark distinctly her examination number. . 

She is requested to comply as exactly as possible with alt 
requirements mentioned above. 
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V. — Questions set to candidates for certificates of competency 
to teach Extra branches. 


LATIN. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Five questions only to be attempted. The first four 
questions are obligatory. The Examiner will read 
only the first other answer left uncancelled. 


Mr. Stbonge, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Dickie, District Inspector. 

1. Translate into English 

Saepe fugam Danai Troja cupiere relicta 
Moliri, et longo fessi discedere hello) ; 

(Fecissentque utinam !) saepe illos aspera ponti 
Interclusit hiems et terruit Auster euntes. 

Praecipue, quum, jam hie trabibus contextus acernis 
Staret equus toto sonuerunt aethere nimbi. 

Suspensi Eurypylum scitatum oracula Phoebi 
Mittimus, isque adytis haec tristia dicta reportat : 
Sanguine placastis ventos et virgine caesa, 

Quum primum Iliacas, Danai, venistis ad oras : 

Sanguine quaerendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica. 

Parse : fecissent, scitatum. 

Scan the fifth line of the passage. 

2. Translate into English : — 

Spoliis ad multum diei lectis Hannibal ad minora ducit castra 
oppugnanda, et omnium primum brachio flumini objecto eos 
excludit. Oaeterum ab omnibus labore vigiliis vulneribus 
etiam fessis maturior ipsius spe deditio est facta. Pacti ut 
arma atque equos traderent, in capita Eomana trecenis nummis 
quadrigatis, in socios ducenis, in servos centenis, et ut eo 
pretio persoluto cum singulis abirent vestimentis, in castra 
hostes acceperunt : traditique in custodiam omnes sunt seorsum 
cives sociique. 

Parse : flumini, pacti. 
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3. Translate into English : 

Ouum diu anceps fuisset certamen et Saguntims quia praeter 
spem resisterent crevissent animi, Poenus quia non vicisset pro 
victo esset, clamorem repente oppidam tollunt hostemque m 
ruinas muri expellunt, inde impeditum trepidantemque extur- 
bant postremo fusum iugatumque m castra redigunt. 

Interim ab Roma legatos venisse nnntiatum est quibus ob- 
viam ad mare missi ab Hannibale qui dicerent neo tuto eos 
adituros inter tot tam effrenatarum gentium arma, nec Hanni- 
bali in tanto discrimine rerum operae esse legationes audire. 


4. Translate into Latin : — 

When they were being beaten on every side, and the courage 
of the Romans was rising, not only the general exhorting them, 
but the Nolani inflaming their ardour for the fight by the shout 
indicating their good will, the Carthaginians turned their backs 
and were driven into their camp. Marcellus though anxious 
to attack the camp, led back his troops to Nola with great joy 
and congratulations on the part of the lower orders of that 
town. 


5. Conjugate the following verbs Gigno, sumo, arcesso, 
volo, pasco, cresco, consenesco, and sero. 

6. Give with examples the constructions required after verbs 
meaning to hope, to hinder, and to state as a fact, respectively. 
Mention four verbs which take the dative as their direct object. 

Give an instance of the “ double accusative. 


7. Express in fairly idiomatic Latin : 

Two hundred and seventeen horse soldiers. 
He may have been mistaken. 

For whose good is it? 

How much greater is he than his brother? 
We returned without effecting anything. 
There are some who say that this is not tiue. 


8. State when quum in oratio recta takes the subjunctive ; 


Or, 


Explain the use of the supine in u. 

F 
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Questions set to candidates for certificates 


FRENCH. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted; one at least 
from each Section , A, B, G, D. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in the paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Daly, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Mahon, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Combien d’entre eux, en arrivant sur ce mur retombferent 
dans la masse, je n’en sais rien : mais il en venait toujours 
d’autres. Des centaines de balles sifflaient & nos oreilles et 
s’aplatissaient contre les pierres ; le crepi tombait, la paille 
pendait des poutres, la grande porte k gauche dtait criblde ; et 
nous, derriere la grange, aprfes avoir recharge, nous faisions la 
navette pour tirer dans le tas ; cela durait juste le temps 
d’ajuster et de serrer le detente, et malgre cela, cinq ou six 
dtaient dej& tombes au coin du fenil, le nez & terre ; mais notre. 
rage dtait si grande que nous n’y faisions pas attention. 

Iiistoire d’un Consent de 1813. 


2. Translate into English : — 

Mais quoi ! toujours du sang, et toujours des supplices ! 
Ma cruautd se lasse, et ne peut s’arreter ; 

Je veux me faire craindre, et ne fais qu’irriter. 

Rome a pour ma ruine une hydre trop fertile ; 

Une tete couple en fait renaitre mille, 

Et le sang repandu de mille conjures 
Rend mes jours plus maudits, et non plus assures. 
Octave, n’attends plus le coup d’un nouveau Brute ; 
Meurs, et ddrobe-lui la gloire de ta chute : 

Meurs ; tu ferois pour vivre un lache et vain effort, 

Si tant de gens de coeur font des veeux pour ta mort, 

Et si tout ce que Rome a d’illustre jeunesse 
Pour te faire pdrir tour a tour s’interesse. 

Cinna. 


Section B. 

3. Translate into English : — 

Les taupes atteignent quatre ou cinq pouces de long, et 
vivent constamment sous terre ; leur museau, effile et garni a 
son extremity d un osselet particular, leur permet de percer 
aisement la terre et de la soulever ; des bras courts et vigoureux, 
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termines par des mains larges et tranchantes dont la paume est 
tournde en arrifere, leur permettent de dechirer le sol et de 
pousser la terre en arriere. Leur oule est tres fine, mais leur 
ceil est si petit et tellement cache sous le poil, qu’il est difficile 
de l’apercevoir. Leurs machoires sont faibles, et leur nour- 
riture consiste en insectes, en vers et en racines tendres. 

Section 0. 

4. Translate into French 

In France postage-stamps can be bought in the tobacco- 
shops, because tobacco and stamps are State monopolies. But 
the Post and Telegraph Offices are public establishments, the 
management of which is entrusted to government agents who 
are not allowed to engage in any other business. You will not 
therefore find in France a post-office at the back of a grocer’s or 
draper’s shop as is often the case in Ireland. In other respects 
the postal service is carried on in the same way as with us. 
Postmen deliver letters and there is no suspension of delivery 
on Sundays. The postage of an inland letter is 15 centimes, 
of a foreign letter 25c. The minimum charge for a telegram 
is 50c. Money may be sent in a registered letter. 

5. Write a short letter in French — 

(a.) to a station-master describing a lost article of luggage 
and requesting him to recover and forward it ; 
or, 

( b .) to a hotel-manager announcing the time of your arrival 
and requesting him to reserve rooms. 

Section D. 

6. Translate the following : — 

(a.) We have had to explain it to them. 

(b.) There were three -men here a quarter of an hour ago. 
(c.) Do not abuse his kindness. 

( d .) I must catch the 5.25 train. 

(e.) Add five francs to it. 

(/.) Ill-gotten gains never prosper. 

7. (a.) How are personal pronouns expressed in French 
when they are the direct object of the verb? 

(b.) In certain cases personal pronouns, though direct ob- 
jects, must be placed after the verb. What are these cases? 
Frame sentences to illustrate your answer. 

8. In the passage from “ Cinna ” (question 2) occur the 
forms pent, veux, craindre, renaitre, meurs, font. 

(a.) What part of the verb is each respectively? 

(b.) Write out in full the present subjunctive of each verb. 
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Questions set to candidates for certificates 


IRISH. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, one at 
least from each section — A, B, G, D. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 

The Questions in this Paper are all of equal value. 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my father ! 
Whence are thy beams, 0 Sun! thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth in thy awful beauty — the stars hide themselves 
in the sky ; the moon cold and pale sinks in the western wave. 
But thou thyself movest alone : who can be a companion of thy 
course ? 

The oaks of the mountains fall, the mountains themselves 
decay with years, the ocean shrinks and grows again : but thou 
art ever the same. 

Section B. 

2. Cuip beupta ap: — 

(a) D’mnip an pean-Dume pgSat an caimeapgaip no Bi go 
■oSioeanac ann teip an oipecro pom perome gup tap puite an 
6g6naig te nfogpaip, ip go nuuBaipc : “ CCgup cm Bpeacafp p£in 
na Beapca pom.” “Do connac 50 -06111110,” ap an pean-oume. 

( P ) Do caitteap pabapc mo flit. 

ITIo neatt), 1110 gniiip agup mo pcait 
Do Biop am’ peanoip Bocc -oatt 
^an Bpig, gan meaiiiaip, gan dipn. 

CC ptiunpaic pin aga-o mo pceut 
Rlap capta -6am pern gan g6 
THo tut ap m’ itn-ceacca 50 beacc 
-8 mo re acr rap m’ aip 6 Dhip n-Og. 
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3. Cuip beupla ap: — 

(a) ba panapc e no lion pan an cpoine le hacap if no gp.iop- 
pan an aijnean cum man-maccnaim. Do cleacc Copmac an 
panapc pom 6 Bi pe 'na leanB ; ip ni h-annam no cuip a piop- 
falne 05 cdl na nneop e. 

(b) CCneip Seagan 6 Dctlaig 50 paiB Donncan 05 sabail 
cimcill 015 lappacap ’pan m-blianain 1810, asup jnp m'ol pe 
pem cum ne’n ciop lappaeaip. TUI pocal ne’n pipmne pan 
painceacap po. Ip uainipe no puaip 0 Dalaig a paiB n’ptop 
ai5e 1 ncaoiB Dbotmcana asup ni Bpuaip pe an piop po uaim 
na 6 aon neac eile. 


4. Cuip beupla ap ; — 

(a) Dpi tpioca nes a 5-cuipp na TTli'tie pem a5up 6615 cpioca 
a m-bpeagaiB amail a neipciop ip na pannaibpe piop. 

(b) Do puaisean Donncan 6 bhailc-na-ipiolcaige ’pan m- 
btianain 1740, asup no cuain pe 50 popc-lccipse api a flige 50 
Dalam-an-fiipc ’pan m-Blianam 1745. 

(c) Ip paippms mnce mil ap pion 
’8 50c uile net n’li bpaca puil 
TH pacain caiceam ope len’ pfi 
TTleac n& 6U5 ni peicpin cfi. 


Section C. 

5. Cuip beupla ap : — 

bi an uile pagap eaepan ann, com b-iomanarhail asup Ki an 
cean l& fin a efimig Seanna ann cun capaill asup b6 bainne no 
ceannac. bi luce cheap ann, asup luce pinnee, asup luce ceoil, 
a5up luce capcai, asup luce pocai no piocan. bi cincfiipi ann 
ap 506 aipn imp cian asup corhsap, asup ip lan a Bi 50 Buapca 
asup 50 blanmanac, 5° npoc rnfimee, s° npoc Beapac asup 50 
npoc laBapca. lan pem asup a tuna asup a 5 clan n 05 nul 1 
Scocalt a cfiile. 
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6. Ctup beupla ap.: — 

(a) CCp mainin Id ap na mapac pinne CaT>5 65 cuaipifs ameafs 
na gcothapfan an Bpacaib plan an jeappan, acc ni pacain aon 
nume e. “ 'Cot fe imcigce ap feacpan ajuf caicpin me mil n’a 
cdpuigeacc,” apfa Catg. Cinicig fe ap fiuhal ann fin, ajtif 
CU5 dgain ap Caiftean an 1x15. 

(b) Caimc an riiaiom if n’ccpftng Pappac TTlac 5 lo tta Riabaig 

•oo’n fgoloir: gac aon pun a connaic fe. C115 an fgotoj 
btudeacap no, if tug fe CU15 ponca no. "0’imcig lei f a baite 

if a 61115 ponca ajup a eanac buipn aige. 


Section D. 

7 . Parse the words Caitleap, fftl, feandip and capta in 
question 2 (b). 

8. What ease, as a general rule, do prepositions govern? 
Mention prepositions which govern other eases. Illustrate 
your answer by examples. 
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